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Art. I.— Theory of the Constitution compared with its Practice, 
in ancient and modern times. By James B. Bernarp, Esq., 
Fellow of King’s Coll. Cambridge. 8vo. London: 1834. 


NHERE are few subjects on which more erroneous notions have 
been spread by ingenious and zealous men of various shades 
of opinion, than the Theory of the British Constitution. While 
it has been represented by some as an exquisite piece of mechanism, 
in which the movements were made regular and safe by a curious 
combination of parts, and by a system of mutual checks and ba- 
lances—other reasoners have denied it all merit of this kind, and, 
maintaining that no equipoised system can exist because a per- 
fect equilibrium must be followed by absolute inaction, have con- 
tended that the whole functions of the government would be at 
once suspended, unless the theory were corrected in practice, and 
one power overwhelmed all the rest. The main error of the former 
class has consisted in regarding too nicely the speculative views of 
the subject, suffering themselves to be dazzled by the idea of sym- 
metry, and allowing metaphorical expressions to usurp the place of 
argument, and to influence their reasoning. The other class have 
fallen into an equal mistake, by confining their attention to the 
theoretical consequences of the speculative or ideal account given 
by the panegyrists of the system, and by not observing how the 
same matters of fact which those panegyrists overlooked in their 
zeal to praise, made the system work well, and work well accord- 
ing to the principles of the theory, while they certainly impaired 
the symmetry so greatly vaunted. For it is undoubtedly true, 
though a truth overlooked by both parties, that the constitution 
works well in practice only by working according to its principles, 
The principles upon which not only the British constitution 
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2 The British Constitution — April, 
but every mixed government whatever must be founded, are those 
upon which every combination of men must act, if they have a com- 
mon purpose, and act together, whether the union is formed of 
several distinct bodies, or of several distinct individuals. Diffe- 
rent portions of one association, and different individuals in one 
such portion, act together in concert, on exactly the same prin- 
ciples which regulate the mutual actions of the different parts 
whereof a system of government consists. What is called the 
balance of forces may be traced in every such combination of 
bodies or associations of men. Wherever all power is not intended 
to be lodged in one portion of an association, composed of various 
bodies, or in one man, or member of any particular body of indi- 
viduals, the mutual checks and balances must needs there exist. 
Suppose there is a voluntary association of any kind, and that, 
for the better managing its affairs, and consulting the general 
wishes and opinions of its members, a committee is appointed of 
certain individuals who subscribe so much a-year, and another and 
larger committee of certain other subscribers to a lower amount, 
and the arrangement is made that whatever appointment to an em- 
ployment takes place, or whatever by-law is passed, shall first be 
agreed to by the smaller committee and then by the larger; and that 
then, after both shall have agreed, the appointment shall not take 
place, nor the by-law have force, until the whole body of subscri- 
bers together shall have adopted it. Rigorously speaking, this con- 
stitution imports that the smaller committee is master of the whole, 
for it can refuse its consent to any appointment and any by-law ; 
and so, in like manner, the larger committee is supreme, for the 
same reason ; and so of the body at large appealed to in the third 
place. But let us reflect a little on the manner in which this 
constitution would work practically. There is a person proposed 
to be surgeon to the hospital, or house-steward, or housekeeper— 
all necessary places to fill, and without which the hospital cannot 
oon. The small committee rejects him and prefers another—the 
Sone committee prefers the first, and rejects the second. ‘Then 
none can be appointed, and the limbs of the patient must gan- 
grene, or the house accounts be in confusion, or the household 
remain without superintendence, for want of a surgeon, house- 
steward, or housekeeper. What is the inevitable consequence ? 
Rather than all should go to ruin, the two committees come to an 
understanding : they either agree on one of the two candidates for 
the place, one of whom each had severally preferred ;_ or what 
is much more likely, they choose neither the one nor the other, 
but some third person, the favourite of neither, but less objec- 
tionable to both. So, in the case of making rules, they adopt the 
by-law, with such modifications as neither committee, if left to 
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itself, would have approved, but such as may remove the com- 
plaints both of the one and the other, and such as, if it satisfies 
neither altogether, is not altogether offensive to either. Now, this 
arrangement is notonly convenient, because it enables the affairs of 
the institution to go on instead of coming to a stop, but it is 
probably far more beneficial for the institution than if either com- 
mittee had had its own way entirely. We say probably, but 
not certainly—in the majority of cases, not always—for unques- 
tionably it may happen that one of the committees is quite right 
in its views and the other quite wrong ; in which case the inter- 
ference of the other has proved to a certain extent hurtful, and 
the plan of a joint authority has worked ill. But then we are 
to take two considerations into the account, which not only turn 
the balance in favour of this arrangement, but make it absolutely 
and without any exception at all, more desirable. First, the 
plan is best which works well in the great majority of cases, and 
prevents grievous error and irrreparable mischief from ever happen- 
Ing at all ; for this conduces to the great end of security. Secondly, 
even in the cases where an admixture of error is introduced by 
the combined operation of two or more bodies in producing the 
general result, this advantage is gained, that the course taken 
reconciles all men’s opinions, and meets all their wishes, which in 
all institutions is a great advantage, and in governments is every 
thing ; because it both tends to ensure safety, and it almost wholly 
constitutes liberty in popular government, liberty being the secu- 
rity that popular opinion shall generally be consulted. ‘Thus a less 
able house-steward may be preferable in the hospital, if his nomina- 
tion prevents the factious and discontented spirit which the 
choice of an abler person would have occasioned—and so a popu- 
lar minister of inferior talents may be far better to govern a 
country than one of greater genius whom his fellow-citizens dis- 
like. In regard to laws this is still more clear ; for as these 
apply to the whole community, are to be executed by different 
classes of persons, and must regulate the conduct of all, though the 
provision you adopt may be less beneficial than some other pro- 
pounded, if you had the power of moulding men’s characters and 
dispositions at will, yet not having any such power, except by 
very slow degrees and in a considerable period of time, the minds 
of the people must form always one element in the calculations 
of every wise lawgiver; and none but unreflecting or inexpe- 
rienced persons can ever think of legislating for millions of human 
beings as if they were children, or animals, or inanimate sub- 
stances. 

It is, however, another consequence, equally undeniable, of the 
same principle, that if there be two or more branches of any 
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4 Zhe British Constitution— April, 
government, and the one representing the people, the whole mass 
of the community, adopts one line of policy, because the whole com- 
munity is deeply and universally, and after deliberation, wedded to 
the principles of that policy,—the other branches must in the end 
yield, and cannot with safety to the state hold out against the gene- 
ral voice. For, right or wrong, the law cannot be executed if it is 
made in opposition to the fixed and deliberate sentiments of all 
who are to obey it. We speak not of a sudden opinion on any 
one point taken up hastily, however unanimously, and occa- 
sionally, however vehemently entertained. It may be the highest 
duty of the other branches, and the best service they can render 
the community at large, to oppose its prevailing wishes on some 
one question, and save it from the consequences of its own folly. 
This is true in all departments of polity; it is especially true 
as to foreign affairs, wherein it may be noted, that often-times, 
if the universal feelings of a nation were exactly reflected by its 
representatives and consulted by the Government, ruinous wars 
might be entered upon in a moment, out of which years of dis- 
aster and expense could not retrieve us, and a peace insecure, nay, 
dangerous, might be made, when a few months’ longer exertion 
would acquire for the country lasting safety and real repose. But 
we speak of a well-considered opinion, consistent in itself, gradu- 
ally formed, and steadily entertained, especially when it regards 
not insulated measures, but a system of policy. 

Suppose that the people of England, where there are three 
branches of the constitution, have become absolutely convinced 
that one system of policy is for its advantage, and that their repre- 
sentatives steadily support it—suppose that one or other of the 
branches, say the Lords, has a decided opinion of an opposite 
kind—one of two things must happen if each House of Parliament 
acts upon its own opinion—either all the plans conformable to the 
system of the Commons will be rejected entirely by the Lords, or 
the Lords will yield to the people, and abandon their own opinion. 
If the former is the result, a policy will be adopted absolutely 
hurtful in practice, whatever be the reasons capable of being urged 
for it in argument; for the people will be governed by rulers whom 
they detest, and the law when executed will do mischief. ‘This 
is all the while supposing both branches to be absolutely equal, 
and that the Commons have no means of securing a concurrence 
of the Lords. If, again, the latter issue of the difference re- 
sults, the Lords will be injured in public estimation, and lose 
their credit and power. ‘There is a third course, then, which, be- 
fore yielding, they will probably endeavour to pursue. Yielding 
in the main, they will make certain terms ; they will mitigate the 


_measures proposed, or they will alter them in some material de- 
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tails. Such alterations may very possibly be improvements, and 
even if they are not, as the law is intended for all classes,—that 
to which the Lords belong, and that large body which leans 
towards them, as well as the far more numerous and powerful 
class, the nation at large,—a law is better for the whole commu- 
nity which does not shock the opinions and feelings, even the pre- 
judices and erroneous opinions of the former, though it may be the 
less acceptable to the whole community,—nay, even though it 
should be altogether a somewhat worse law. 

Thus the two branches of the government may differ either dia- 
metrically or angularly (so to speak) : The two forces, that of the 
Lords and that of the Commons, may either act on the machine of the 
state in the same straight line and in opposite directions, which 
will make it stop or tear it in pieces,—or they may act on the 
machine at an angle, and so make it move safely in the diagonal, 
but nearer to the one direction than to the other, according as 
the one force exceeds the other. ‘This latter result gives neither 
force the entire sway, and the motion is the result not of either 
impression only, but compounded of both—neither body has it 
all its own way, but both have something to say, though the 
Commons a good deal more than the Lords; and this is and 
ought to be the result, as needful for the common weal in all 
ordinary times. 

This compromise, leaning, however, plainly to the popular side, 
is the real excellence of a mixed constitution. There is nothing 
more erroneous than the panegyrical view which represents such 
a government as a system of equally balanced powers—for then, 
indeed, the vituperative argument of those who deny any excel- 
lence to a mixed government is unanswerable, that where the 
powers are independent, and thus equal, their opposition must 
reduce the whole to inaction and confusion ; and that where one over- 
balances the other, the system is one professing to be mixed, but in 
truth pure, except that the attempt at checks only tends to produce 
dangerous and sudden shocks; in other words, that the government 
has all the disadvantages ascribed to the pure or simple form, 
with certain shocks and jolts into the bargain, from which the 
simple form is free. But the real excellence of the mixed form 
is this, that it secures fuller deliberation on all measures, whether 
of government or of legislation, or of administration—that it 
tempers the vehemence of the larger by the more deliberative 
capacity of the smaller bodies—that it secures its due weight to 
knowledge, wisdom, character, and property, as well as to num- 
bers—that it makes the measures and the laws of the state such 
as suit the interests, and consult the wishes of all, preventing the 
domination of one class over the rest—and that it effects all this, not 
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6 The British Constitution— April, 
by the opposite action of equal and independent forces, exercised by 
the different classes, but by those classes combining their different 
efforts, and casting the measures, both of administration and of 
legislation, in a course differing from the single will of either, but 
partaking of the combined desire of both. That is not done which 
either body would like best, but that to which neither has any 
insuperable objection. Neither gets all it desires, but perhaps 
that is chosen which each would prefer to any thing else, if it 
could not have what it liked best. It was said of old in favour of 
a great man’s appointment to a high place, that he was not cho- 
sen to it by a majority thinking him the best, but by every body 
thinking him the second best. 

The same thing which we have been observing as to the mutual 
action of two chambers, or other constituent parts of a govern- 
ment, and the result of that action, is true of the parties which may 
be formed in any one body. Suppose two to exist in a state, 
and to find their representatives or organs in one of the legisla- 
tive chambers, if those parties were equally balanced, chere 1 must 
either be absolute inaction or compromise—inaction if their opi- 
nions are diametrically opposite; compromise if they choose 
that some middle course should be taken. If one party is 
wholly predominant, of course the same results cannot take 
place; but in practice this seldom happens, and, from external 
influences, from the power of individuals in debate, from the fear 
of extremities, from moderation in many who belong to neither 
party, the machine of government is made to move in a middle 
course—a diagonal, inclining to the side of the party which has 
the upper hand. Hence the error of those who hold that party 
excludes from the public service half the nation. On the contrary, 
it may operate as a salutary check, giving a security for ample 
investigation, and full discussion of all measures, and obtaining 
for the country the cooperation of most of its citizens, by making 
the Government take a course: compounded of the motions w hich 
the influences of each party singly would give it. The administra- 
tion of affairs is, practically speaking, in the hands of the Oppo- 
sition, as well as of the Government ;* and both contribute, 
though in different proportions, to give its course the direction 
which it ultimately takes. One of the worst evils of party is, 
that where two great and powerful bodies are opposed to each 
other on principle, and nearly balanced, a temptation is held out 


* When the Tories were last in place, for in power they were not, all 
important measures, and it is now still more so, were dictated by the 
opposition. But this is an unnatural state. 
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—which the deserters from each, the place-hunters and the job- 
bers, cannot resist—to form a third party, a little squadron of 
observation, which, having no principle but the pursuit of its 
own interest, is perpetually affecting agreements and differences 
of opinion with the great and respect table parties alternately, by 
way of showing its importance and furthering its selfish views. A 
few such voices will turn an equally, or almost equally, balanced 
scale, though men of feeble and silly minds freque ntly join those 
speculators, and help them to drive those bargains for place, in 
which the scheme always ends. Nothing so much as this kind of 
base and dirty work lowers the character. of public men, and hurts 
the service of the state. One of the most shameless tricks of 
such little knots of political tradesmen, is to ery out against 
party—meaning powerful and reputable parties—they being them- 
selves, in the worst sense of the word, a mere faction, a fragment 
of a faction. 

Such as we have now described it, is, in all ordinary times, the 
state of things, and such the working of the machine. Such, 
too, it must be, not in the English Government merely, but in 
every mixed government whatever ; the principles which we 
have laid down being of universal application to all systems of 
a limited or mixed nature, which are composed of two or more 
separate and independent parts, whether of an executive and a 
legislative chamber—or an executive and two chambers—or two 
chambers and a council—or three councils, chambers, or other 
bodies. The principles which we have laid down are universal, 
as far as the working of the system is concerned. That work- 
ing is, however, liable to various other modifications, and even 
subject to forces which may disturb its movements, from the 
manner in which the parts are composed. 

Thus, Suppose one of the chambers, by the manner of its 
composition, is somewhat under the influence of the other—as 
the House of Commons was in England greatly influenced by the 
Lords, before the late change of the re presentation. ‘The force 
of the former body was much more likely to act in the direction 
given by the will of the latter, than it is now; and the like result, 
though i in a lesser degree, will be produced, if the bodies who 
choose one of the chambers are naturally under the influence of 
the other chamber, and apt to partake of its opinions. In all such 
cases the two bodies are really less different in their action than 
they appear to be, and the total movement of the government, 
which results from their combined operation, will be more near 
the direction which the single influence of one of the two would 
give it, than could have been expected, or than would have been 
the case, ifthe twohad stood really separate from and independent 
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8 The British Constitution— April, 
of each other. And so of the influence of any third body, as 
the Executive, upon either, or it may be upon both. 

But although we have been contemplating the action of the 
constituent parts of a mixed government in ordinary circum- 
stances, we must now come to the case of a wide, irreconcilable, 
and entire difference between any two of them—the case, too, 
of no mutual influence exercised by one upon the other. Su 
pose the Commons, in our system, wholly independent of the 
Lords, and that the two bodies are of views diametrically oppo- 
site to each other—that a majority of the Commons desires one 
line of policy, and an equally preponderating portion of the 
Lords, resisting that view, is bent upon an opposite course—a 
dissolution, and appeal to the people is the first measure to be 
taken, in case there is any reason to believe that their represen- 
tatives speak not their opinions and wishes. But suppose the 
contrary, and that the people agree with their representatives 
and oppose the Lords—then comes the case which puts the 
excellence of our constitution to the test. The Crown has the 
power of creating Peers; by law it may create them for life, 
although this has rarely been done; but certainly a creation of 
Peers, if the Crown agreed with the country and the Commons, 
would, for the present, though at the expense of great mischiefs 
in various kinds, remedy the evil, by bringing the two houses to 
an agreement. ‘This is a strictly constitutional course, that is, it 
is a proceeding not only lawful, but taken in the exercise of powers 
expressly given for the purpose of meeting such an emergency. 
It has, however, never been adopted but once on a small scale, 
and once threatened on a scale much greater, on a far more im- 
portant occasion. But suppose either that the Crown sides with 
the Lords, or is averse to adopt this means of gaining unanimity, 
what then follows? If the Commons were like a West Indian 
Assembly, which has only to vote certain small supplies, and 
agree to certain legislative measures,—or, which comes to the 
same thing, if the Crown had, as in other countries, and as in 
England also of old times, revenues independent of Parliament,— 
then the opposition of the Lords, supposing the Crown to join in 
it and refuse a creation of Peers, would prevent the measures being 
carried which the people desired. No measure which the Lords 
might desire could be carried, nor any which the Crown desired ; 
but the machine of government could go on, as long as nothing 
was wanted which required legislative interference, and substan- 
tially, the victory would be gained over the people. The govern- 
ment would be therefore in form only popular, because, although 
nothing could be done against the people’s wish, yet as nothing 
could be obtained which the people desired to accomplish, the 
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government would be conducted, possibly not upon principles 
which either King, Lords, or People approved, but certainly not 
upon popular principles. In such a state of things, it is quite 
clear, that Parliaments would very soon cease to be holden at all. 

But this is not the situation, nor any thing like the situation of 
England. The necessities of the Crown require perpetual 
recourse to the Commons, and as that House alone can vote sup- 
plies, nothing can be done without its leave. It has only to 
refuse supplies, and the whole machine of government is at a 
stand. But for this power, the government would be a Monarchy 
or an Aristocracy—this power it is that makes ours a Popular go- 
vernment. 

If the Commons require, at the desire of the people, certain 
measures, and the Lords obstinately refuse to let them pass, and 
if the Crown sides with the Lords, the government has become 
an Aristocracy, unless the Commons stop the supplies, and com- 
pel the other two branches to satisfy the demands of the country. 
This proceeding is the lawful right of the Commons—it is their 
first power—it is their highest interest~—it is their bounden duty. 
If they refuse to adopt it, they confess one of two things—either 
that the policy in question is a matter of no importance, not 
worth a struggle—or that the Peers are the lords of the 
ascendant and rule the country. ‘The government has, in the 
hands of the Tories, become almost a pure Aristocracy—and 
under their sway the privileges of the English people have passed 
away. 

Nor let it be imagined that this recourse to stopping the sup- 
plies will injure the state, or damage the machine of the Consti- 
tution. It is a remedy which never can be resorted to on trivial 
occasions ; never but when the public opinion is strongly and 
clearly with the Commons ; never but when the great body of the 
people are both agreed in favour of a certain policy, and attach 
to its adoption an extraordinary importance. Now, in all such 
cases, after the resistance of the Lords or the Crown shall have 
given time enough for the country to reflect maturely on the 
question at issue, and after the desire to avoid extreme proceed- 
ings shall even have modified as far as possible the measures desired 
by the people, it is plainly good for the commonwealth that the 
desires of the country should be granted, and the measures thus 
modified be adopted. Even here the Lords are not without their 
weight ; neither the same measures will be insisted on, nor, after 
the victory, will those insisted on be finally carried without some 
such change as may render them less unpalatable to the Lords. 
Nothing but an obstinate, pertinacious, unmeaning, and wholly 
unreasonable determination of the Lords to refuse every conces- 
sion, and have it all their own way, can prevent the policy on 
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which the two bodies differ, from receiving some considerable 
alteration in the course of its adoption, according to the true prin- 
ciples of a mixed constitution. 

There is another difference which may arise between the two 
Houses, or between the Crown and either, The affairs of the 
country may be intrusted to a Ministry whom the people and 
their representatives distrust—whose opinions are opposite to 
their own—of whose conduct aforetime they have had experience 
—from whom they will accept no measures formed to blind them 
with the vain hope of concessions wholly impossible, unless indeed 
a miracle shall have been wrought—in whose hands they are ulti- 
mately persuaded the direction of public affairs cannot safely, and 
ought not honestly to be let remain fora day. A vote of dis- 
trust in such a Ministry, and an application for its removal, is the 
course obviously to be taken by the Commons in such grave cir- 
cumstances. And if the Crown and the Peers, whom we are sup- 
posing to be joined against the country, yield, and the Ministry is 
changed, the crisis is avoided and the conflict ceases. But sup- 
pose one House to approve while the other rejects this Ministry, 
and suppose the Crown sides with the former, then the Commons 
have but one course to take: The course which the whole prin- 
ciples of the Constitution point out—nay, which the duty of the 
Commons prescribes—is at once to stop the supplies. This is 
the People’s right; this is the Representative’s bounden duty. It 
is the safety-valve of the machine, by which explosions are pre- 
vented. ‘To call it an extremity, is absurd. The choice of a 
Ministry in whom the people cannot confide, is an extremity, if 
you will; at least, it is one step made towards what is truly 
an extremity—a direct quarrel between the country and its rulers. 
The stopping supplies is no extremity at all; but the constitu- 
tional, the regular, the safe, and approved mode of avoiding 
extremities altogether, and of arresting in their wicked course 
those who would hurry matters onward to extremities full of dis- 
aster, possibly fraught with destruction. 

It is sometimes said that the Crown can, bylaw, choose its Minis- 
ters, and that this power of refusing confidence, and stopping sup- 
plies, reduces that choice to nothing. No error can be more 
flagrant. The Crown has the power of making a Ministry, but 
not such a Ministry as the people will not have. Is it no power 
to have the selection among a great number of persons, because 
beside those, there are some excluded ? Unless the choice falls 
on those whom the country has proscribed, and, in all probability, 
for good reasons, the course will not be taken of stopping the 
supplies. Within certain limits the choice exists ; only it is not 
absolute and universal. 


But it is sometimes said, let the Crown choose its Ministers, 
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and let the people judge only of their measures. ‘ Measures, not 
‘ men,’ is the meaning of this doctrine ; and a grosser deception 
never was practised upon the world. It signifies that the people 
shall, upon every occasion, have exactly the least possible bene- 
fit by all that is done; that the turn of the balance shall always 
be cast against the country, and for its enemies; that whenever it 
is possible forthe government to avoid giving what the people have 
a wish for, and a right to, nothing will be given; that whenever, 
by intrigue, by balancing factions against one another, by 
spreading jealousies among the people’s friends, or sowing delu- 
sions among the people themselves, the evil hour of reformation 
can be further postponed, it will be; and that, when it strikes, 
the redress sought will be dealt out with the most niggard hand, 
—a hand only to be forced open when, if kept close, it would be 
torn off. It means, that as all are aware how impossible it is for 
the people to be constantly on the alert, each interval of slumber, 
or of inattention, or of inaction, will be used to the profit of their 
enemies, and to their own, perhaps irreparable, injury. It 
means, that as resistance, either parliamentary or other, can only 
be expected on extreme occasions, all others will pass without 
a chance for the country. In a word, it means, that the people 
shall be governed, if not as ill as possible, at least as little well 
as possible ; and that they who have a sacred and an indefeasible 
title, not only to be well governed, but to the best possible ad- 
ministration of their affairs—shall be not only ill governed, but 
as ill as the worst and most cunning court can venture to at- 
tempt—as ill as it dares for fear of an open or general resistance 
in the country—as ill as the courage of the one party or the 
patience of the other renders possible. 

Thus, let us take the example of the last two years. Suppose 
the inconceivable proposition of the present Ministers then oppo- 
sing Reform, had met with a favourable reeeption,—when, after 
trying all their efforts to defeat the Bill, those very men had the 
monstrous effrontery, in May 1832, to propose themselves as 
ready and willing to carry it. Suppose that the people, seduced 
by the wretched nostrum of ‘ measures not men,’ and by their ex- 
treme desire of reform, had submitted to this most outrageous 
proposal, instead of rejecting it with the loudest yells of scorn 
and execration ever raised in England against any set of political 
jobmen—what would have been the result? What fruits would 
have been gathered from the dry stick, stole from the liberal 
hedge, and planted, but never watered, by Conservative hands ? 

First of all—it is quite clear that the old Boroughmongering 
Parliament would not have been dissolved in December, 1832. 
It was, indeed, far too liberal for them; but the Parliament to be 
chosen under the Reform Bill, must be ten times worse—so, in 
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the choice of evils, the lesser would have been preferred. ‘Then 
what would they have brought forward next Session? One mea- 
sure, wrung by the hard necessity of the times from the liberal Mi- 
nistry, would very certainly have been proposed, and cheerfully, 
by their suecessors—the Irish Coercion Bill. That they could have 
prevailed on the Parliament to pass it, is not quite so clear; but 
with what other measures would they have followed it up? We 
have only to cast our eye over the great plans brought forward 
and carried by the liberal Government, to be convinced how little 
chance the country and its colonies would bave had of beholding 
any of them, at least in their present shape.* All of them were bit- 
terly opposed by the Tories—pertinaciously resisted in every 
stage—some of them even mutilated by them in the Lords. 
Whoever believes that they who eulogized West Indian slavery, 
declared for the Irish hierarchy as an article of faith, pronounced 
the East India Company worthy of all trust in its commercial as 
well as political concerns, and avowed themselves the friends of all 
corporations, would ever have set the negroes free—abolished ten 
Irish bishoprics—thrown open the China trade—destroyed the 
Company’s Monopoly—and torn up by the roots the Scotch Burgh 
System—whoso believes in these things, verily he must have 
a faith capable of removing mountains! But even if something 
had been done by them in order to keep the country quiet, 
ean any living being doubt that the measures would have 
been as nothing compared with what the liberal Government 
boldly devised and steadily persisted in executing? Let any 
one ask himself but two questions, and he will at once perceive 
the vast difference between ‘men’ and ‘measures. If a go- 
vernment won't bring forward a plan, how are you to force it? 
And again—if you bring forward the plan, what chance have you 
of carrying it against the government, even through the Com- 
mons, but still more through the Lords? At all times the folly, 
or the knavery of this ery about ‘ measures, not men,’ has been suf- 
ficiently notorious ; but infinitely more now when the public is 
not, as of old, only to wait and to discuss the plans brought for- 
ward by the Ministers. In those older days there might appear to 
be some ground for the doctrine; but now the demand is for 
right and salutary and requisite improvements; and what Oppo- 
sition can force on these? Take but the instances of the 





* A striking instance of the difference between Whig and Tory re- 
forms has just occurred. The Ministers have made a parade of Eccle- 
siastical Courts Reforms, bringing in a bill, which, it turns out, had been 
brought in, and printed by their predecessors a year ago, and forgotten 
among their greater measures. 
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things which were done out of Parliament by the Ministers in 
1833. Would the Tories have issued one Commission to examine 
the best means of digesting the Law into a Code, and another to 
probe, with a firm, unsparing hand, all the abuses of all the 400 
Municipal Corporations? ‘The loud clamours raised by them 
and their partisans all over the country against this measure, 
answer with sufficient distinctness this question. 

But, perhaps, there is yet a plainer and a more powerful appeal 
to be made upon this absurd doctrine to some of its most respectable 
supporters. We allude distinctly to Sir Francis Burdett, one of the 
oldest and steadiest friends of Reform, and one whose recent con- 
duct has given all liberal men sincere pain, for his own sake, much 
more than for that of the cause he has been injuring—because him- 
self he may seriously damage—the cause never beyond the pass- 
ing hour. Sir Francis has first asserted that he only will consider 
of measures, and that he cares not who are in power. He has 
next asserted that the Reform Bill makes it quite immaterial 
who are the ministers, and even who are the members returned 
to Parliament. This last and most incredible position, we under- 
stood him, from prevailing report, to have avowed, and to have 
acted upon, during the General Election, in more places than 
one, though certainly not in Westminster, where he might have 
applied it with some appearance both of sincerity and disinterest- 
edness. 

Now, upon the first of these extraordinary tenets, we would 
propose a very simple question to this great and tried champion 
of Reform, and it is suggested by his now holding that the Re- 
form Bill makes it quite immaterial how we are governed. Sup- 
pose, at the end of 1830, the Tories, instead of declaring against 
all Reform, and professing to consider the boroughmongering 
Parliament as the perfection of political wisdom, had given one 
or two petty improvements—say, for instance, members to Man- 
chester and Birmingham—would not Sir Francis have been quite 
content, nay, pleased? Would he not have said, * Here is a 
* pledge—an earnest of good things? Here is a measure at any 
‘rate; and so we have Reform, what can it signify from whose 
‘hand it comes?’ Well, he and the few who agree with him, 
disliking party, and looking not at all to men, would have sup- 
ported the Tories, and maintained them in power, would have op- 
posed all motions which could displace them, and would have kept 
the Whigs out of office. That is perfectly evident; there is no ques- 
tion about it at all. Then let Sir Francis Burdett only see what 
he would have done—what he would have prevented—tor what he 
would have been accountable. Let him now, if he has the nerve 
for it, examine what mischief he would have occasioned—what 
good he would have obstructed—for what ruin to Reform he 
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would have been answerable. Why, he and his precious doctrine 
of measures, not men, would only have prevented and frustrated 
for ever the obtaining of a real Reform—would only have made 
the rule of the boroughmongers everlasting—would only have 
stopped all improvement, and confined all change to the gaining 
some half-dozen members for some two or three of the unrepre- 
sented towns! Suppose even such a thing had been conceivable 
as the Tories proposing a larger measuwre,—when the Commons 
threw it out, would they have dissolved—would the Tory men 
have dissolved the Parliament in April, 1831, to carry it through ? 
Would they have forced it on the Lords in May, 1832? Let 
Sir Francis Burdett reflect—let him rouse himself—let him make 
an effort to awake ; then let him see the dangers he has escaped 
—the yawning precipice he has passed in his slumbers—a gulf 
in which he was so near overwhelming for ever the whole hopes 
of himself and all Reformers. No thanks to his principle of mea- 
sures, not men, that the fate had befallen all our we, which we 
have now faintly endeavoured to describe. He must, because 
he is an honest man, repeat what he has once and again con- 
fessed, that to the existence of a government composed of honest 
and zealous Reformers, the country owes the blessing of the Re- 
form Bill; that without them it never could have been obtained. 
But why is such an admission of men, not measures, or rather, 
of men, as well as measures, to be only true in this one instance ? 
If it applies to the Bill, does it apply one whit less to the fruits 
of the Bill? What single reason that proves the Bill to have 
been obtained only through an honest and popular ministry, is 
wanting to prove also, that under a reforming ministry alone 
can it be expected to yield its proper results ? 

This brings us to the second, and much more incredible posi- 
tion of Sir Francis Burdett—that, having the Bill, we need give 
ourselves no care who works it, who rules by it, nay, who repre- 
sents us under it. 

On this we will only say, that if such be a true account of the 
matter, or any thing like it, the Bill is by far the most marvel- 
lous of all the products of human legislation ; for it is a law made 
by men, to govern men, and to be executed by men, and which, 
nevertheless, works itself, independent of all human aid, and in 
defiance of all human infirmity. So laughable a proposition, we 
verily believe, never yet was uttered by any rational being before. 

Why, let Sir Francis only ask himself one question. Suppose 
the efforts of the Tories were to succeed in some of the counties 
and in the corrupt burghs, and they obtained a Tory majority— 
does he really believe that the Reform Bill would be safe for a 
year? A year? Ay, does he verily and indeed, think it would be 
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allowed to balk for six months the boundless appetite for power 
and place which the Tories are so fatally known by? We need 
pursue this subject no further. Surely—and we speak sorrow- 
fully, seriously, tenderly—Sir Francis Burdett has ceased to be 
what he once was, or he never could have suffered himself to be 
so made the dupe of one class of the community, and the pity of 
the rest. 

It requires then no further illustration to prove of what 
unspeakable moment to the country the composition of its 
Government is, and what a direct and immediate interest the 
people have in the choice of their rulers. All the experience of 
past times is uniform upon this, that if the country wills improve- 
ment, it must bestir itself to have Ministers who will reform wil- 
lingly and cheerfully, and not when compelled by main force. 

What has now been said arose naturally out of the discussion 
upon the principles of our mixed government. But we now revert 
to the merits of the system itself, and to the question which so 
naturally suggests itself, whether or not its structure is suscep- 
tible of any material improvements? ‘That no change in its 
fundamental principles should be risked without a perfect certaint 
that great mischief exists which can in no other way be canted 
all will allow—nevertheless, it would be a most extraordinary 
thing if the system were so near absolute perfection as to be ca- 
pable of no amendment for the last century and a half. Let us 
consider the evils now most complained of; and although it is 
certain that that plan of legislation is essentially bad, which makes 
a new general law on the occasion of a particular evil being dis- 
covered, because this kind of amendment is necessarily made with 
the eye directed to one view of the matter, and blind to every 
other; yet is it equally clear that we can only find what altera- 
tions are wanting in any system by the mischiefs which its bad 
working produces ; and if these are found to be permanent and 
not temporary, and if on mature deliberation, and witha sufficiently 
circumspect regard to all consequences, a remedy is suggested for 
them, we are bound to give it a fair trial, provided the considera- 
tion of its efficacy for this purpose be not counterbalanced by any 
other evil which it may produce, or any other risk to which it may 
expose us. A single instance, we may therefore observe, of evil 
resulting from any system, nay, one or two cases in which it may 
have failed, will not justify an alteration of its established con- 
struction, But a constant, or even a frequent repetition of failure 
will justify, and indeed demand, a change. 

The power of the Crown to choose its Ministers is clearly a 
necessary attribute of the monarchy. But is it now exercised 
under adequate checks? Some intriguing courtiers—some cla- 
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morous friend who has access to the royal ear—some politician 
who has a purpose to serve, and cares little if a new Ministry lasts. 
nolonger than his own gratification requires,—may abuse the roya! 
confidence, and blindly bring on an experiment, all but desperate 
for both King and country, of changing the Ministry. By the 
strict letter of the law, the minister who accepts office is respon- 
sible for the charge which removed his predecessors. But sup- 
pose one Ministry displaced, and that no one agrees to take its 
place—suppose this suspension of Ministerial functions to con- 
tinue for weeks—who is answerable for that? Indeed, if the 
King have once dismissed his Ministers, as he is left without a 
government, hardly any practical responsibility could ever be in- 
curred by the men who only entered into places made vacant lon 
before they were consulted. No assembly would ever ioseeh 
them for a change which they knew nothing of till after it had 
been made; and yet that change is the origin of the whole mis- 
chief. But the case may be put of the dismissal, causing an 
interregnum of weeks, and yet followed by no permanent change, 
the former ministers resuming their places,—now who is answer- 
able for all the dangers of this ? 

It is indeed held that Parliament can always demand the name 
of the King’s advisers. But this has never been done; and if 
done, how could the King’s answer be given in evidence against 
any individual ? It seems very reasonable that the Crown should 
be bound in all cases to have the advice in writing of whoever 
recommends a change of Ministers, unless it be effected by the 
address of either House of Parliament. Of course, if any Ministry 
resigns, or its chief minister dies, that is in itself an answer to all 
such enquiries. 

The evils of such temporary changes of government as we 
have been considering, and such as the late desperate intrigues have 
produced, are far greater both in extent and duration than at first 
sight appears to the eye. ‘They derange all the measures in pro- 
gress at home; they shake men’s confidence in the Monarchical 
system ; they bring us into contempt and distrust abroad; they 
sow the seeds of revolution, by unhinging the public opinion re- 
specting our institutions. Can any thing be conceived better fitted 
to make men question the benefits of a monarchical constitution, 
than to see their whole concerns plunged in confusion because 
some political intriguer, some private friend, some hanger-on at 
court, has persuaded one individual in twenty-two millions to try 
a rash experiment, supposed to be for his own ease, and really 
calculated for the personal gain of his secret adviser? Who 
can doubt that such feats of regal activity are calculated to 
make men count the cost of royalty—not in pounds, shillings, 
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and pence, for that is its least expense,—but in human happiness 
destroyed, and human improvement delayed? That our beloved 
sovereign, towards whom so deep a sense of gratitude is but 
strict justice, and can hardly be called loyalty, has been imposed 
upon, nobody affects to doubt. Nor can any one question the 
kind of creature that has deluded him, who saw the outrageous 
transports into which the success of the plot threw all the 
intriguers during the first days of their triumph; above all, to 
mark the eyes of certain expectants glistening at the prospect 
of jobs, and pensions, and gewgaws unmerited, to them and 
theirs; and of a death-blow given for ever to the reforms which 
are the right, and the luxury, and the glory of the people. But 
that people will not again suffer such a blight to assail their dear- 
est hopes ; it will set vigorously about such improvements of our 
system as may give us a security against the evil spirits of the 
court seizing upon the patronage of the Government as soon 
as Parliament is prorogued, and revelling in the public spoil 
until the dawn of the approaching session, like the crowing of 
the cock, sends them once more away to skulk in their congenial 
shades. 

If any one thinks that the view here taken of the late change 
of Ministry is too strong, let him reflect on the wholly unprece- 
dented circumstances which distinguished that strange event. 
Between his Majesty and his confidential servants there existed 
no difference of opinion upon any subject of policy foreign or 
domestic. ‘This is now explicitly admitted by the ‘Tories them- 
selves. Among the Ministers reigned the most perfect harmony 
on all questions ; and personally z members of no Cabinet ever 
were on more cordial terms one with another. This, too, isadmitted. 
And the King’s Speech describes their whole policy as perfectly 
unexceptionable, and uniformly successful. Lord Althorp became 
a pers Parliament was not sitting ; and therefore, and for no 
other reason whatever, as is now allowed by all, the King changed 
his Government, called to his councils the most opposite class of 
statesmen he could find, gave his confidence to the men whom the 
country most distrusted and disliked, and would not even wait a 
few days before he cleared out his house. That he had been wish- 
ing to change the Ministry for some time is very possible ; but, 
when his royal father, said to be one of the ablest professional 
men of his day, wanted to make such changes, he always waited 
his opportunity, and seized on some measure, oron some pretext, in 
some moment when there was a cry against his servants, to deliver 
the mover into the people’s hands, and appoint more popular suc- 
cessors; men whom he liked not certainly because of their popu- 
larity, but in spite of it. It was thus, that, when Mr Fox died, in 
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September, 1806, his Majesty waited till a no-popery ery could 
be raised, and only turned out the Whigs six months after they 
had lost their mighty chief. The secret advisers of the present 
King have done much, certainly, to dispirit and to alienate by 
their late proceeding ; but nothing to show that they are gifted 
with his royal parent’s kingcraft. ‘They seem to think that a King 
should turn off his ministers much as a gentleman does his livery 
servants. 

It would be another and a very practical remedy for the evil 
in question, if the Crown were prevented from changing the 
Ministers—say above two or three, to fix a limit—unless during 
the session of Parliament. This might be convoked at any time, 
in case such a change were required. Nor could it be repre- 
sented that such a restriction materially interferes with the Royal 
prerogative. The law requiring an assembling of Parliament on 
calling out the militia, furnishes a precedent ; it is not merely an 
analogy—the principle is the same. 

Again, the Lords have shown, by the painful experience of 
four years, that they are resolved to separate themselves from the 
rest of their fellow-countrymen, to desire all that they hate, and 
to refuse whatever they most desire. Many remedies have been 
proposed for this great and lamentable evil. To create more 
veers is one. ‘This proposal, however, is full of difficulty. To 
abolish the House of Lords may be bad, and would, no doubt, 
wholly change our form of government; and accordingly it is an 
expedient too desperate to be thought of; but at least it would be 
effectual. To create sixty or seventy peers would barely obtain 
a majority for liberal measures, and it would destroy the House 
of Lords ; for as soon as the country and the House of Commons 
differed from this party so formed in the House of Lords, an- 
other creation must in like manner be made, and then the House 
would plainly be destroyed. 

The creation of peers for life is thought by many to be liable 
to serious objections, and chiefly to this, that it would make that 
House too absolutely dependent on the Crown, or rather on the 
Minister for the day, by removing the main check upon creating 
peers, and packing the House. 

An elective House of Lords has been proposed, or that a 
certain number of persons, all being noble, should be chosen to 
be the Upper House, and that the rest should not sit, but of course 
be eligible to serve in the Lower House. That peers should have 
the power of resigning, either for life or for a whole Parliament, 
their privilege of peerage, and so becoming eligible to serve in 
the Commons, no one can doubt would be a great improvement 
in our parliamentary constitution, and tend to keep the two orders 
in harmony with each other. An elective House of Lords, 
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seems to afford no remedy for the evil, but just the reverse. If 
the election were in the hands of the Lords themselves, then a 
house would be chosen with perhaps not one liberal member in it ; 
and if the people were to choose, who shall discover what part 
of the electoral body should vote ? An Upper House, chosen by 
persons having a much higher qualification than gives a vote for 
members of Parliament, has been mentioned repeatedly. But 
suppose all persons of L.500 a-year and upwards were to choose 
those peers,—first, where are they to exercise their franchise, and 
how is it to be distributed? and next, would not a House be re- 
turned much more aristocratic and illiberal than even the present ? 
There seems but one remedy for the evil, and it is deducible 
from the nature of the thing. What we all complain of is, that the 
Peers, by a very narrow majority, can frustrate all the designs of 
the people or their representatives for the public good. No one 
denies that the Peers, representing the rank of the state, and 
much of the property, ought to be consulted ; still less is it denied 
that their deliberations are calculated to improve the measures of 
the Commons. Could not these advantages be obtained without 
the evils that now attend them ? Or, at least, could not these evils 
be reduced in bulk and prominence, and be made to wait upon the 
benefits ? Suppose that after any great measure was rejected by 
the Lords, the Commons had a right to require a free conference 
with the other House ; that all members of each chamber should 
attend; that all should debate, and all vote together; and that 
the absolute majority should decide the fate of the measure and 
make any amendments on it ;—there seems no reason to doubt that 
every reasonable end would be gained by such an arrangement. If 
the Commons are 658, and the Lords 400; if 550 of the one, and 
350 of the other House attended, the 900 men who met would form 
a very fair tribunal before which to try any plan. ‘There might 
be 250 peers against, and 100 for it; and then, unless 351 of the 
Commons voted for the measure, as well as 100 of the peers, 
there would still be a majority against it, and the measure might be 
lost, although there was a majority of near 100 for it in the Com- 
mons. No one can pretend that this would, in any degree, destroy 
the power of the Lords; but it would prevent that power from 
ruling the country without control or mitigation; and it would 
also reconcile men’s minds to its exercise, by placing it under 
some check. There can be little doubt that the Lords would 
gain more in one way than they lost in another,—would gain 
more in esteem and the removal of prejudice, than they lost 
in direct foree—by so wholesome a change. The bare cireum- 
stance of their sitting together in one chamber would greatl 
promote a cordial union of both ranks, in a country, above all, 
where, from the equality of privileges, and the habits of society, it 
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so happens that the Houses of Parliament are the only places in 
which there is any alienation or estrangement between the Aris- 
tocracy and the Commons. 

So important is this change for improving our constitution, 
that the people of England cannot too early take it into consider- 
ation, or too loudly require it, should the examination of its 
nature and tendency lead to an opinion in its favour. Let us 
hope that among the other claims which will naturally and most 
reasonably arise out of a crisis promoted by the enemies of all 
improvement—the subject of Free Conrerence will not be 
forgotten. 

That some other important changes of a beneficial nature 
may arise from the present wild experiment of the courtiers to 
make a Tory Government, is very probable; that as few 
should be attempted as the necessities of the case will allow, 
every one who loves peace, improvement, good government, 
public liberty—in a word, who loves the people, will at once 
Join in praying from the bottom of his heart. 

But if it should unhappily prove otherwise, if too large a reform 
should be attempted, ae too rapidly, let not the reformers be 
blamed for this evil effect of their implacable enemy’s intrigues. 
He, the adversary of all improvement, will have hastened by ten 


years the dangerous arrival of hurried changes which might have 


been safely and gradually undertaken ; and on his head, call him 
by what name you will—Cumberland, Wellington, or Peel, the 
Tory lay leaders, or the High Church zealot—on his head be the 
consequences ! Nor be their claims to a hateful renown forgotten, 
who enabled the courtier to do his vile work—the place-loving 
third-party—whose machinations all along, as the empire now 
plainly perceives, have occasioned more remotely the revival of 
‘Tory domination, and have more immediately, and more recently, 
helped the present Ministry to retain for a season its discredit- 
able existence !* 





* There is nothing in the late transactions which has given more pain 
to the friends of honest policy, and of liberal principles, than to think 
that such men as the Duke of Richmond and Lord Stanley should have 
allowed themselves to be drawn for a moment into such party connexions, 
Their prejudices, however unfortunate upon one or two important ques- 
tions, are the only barriers that separate them from the Reformers ; and 
yet they have kept in office the party whom in all respects they most 
widely differ with, and avowedly dislike. Others: have done worse ; 
but let us hope that all such breaches will be healed in the Liberal party, 
and that the nameless and shameless race of mere jobbers will no lonzer 
ve allowed to rally under such a standard. 
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Art. I].— Selections from the American Poets. 8vo. Dublin: 1834. 


\ E have the misfortune, we fear, in common with most of our 

critical brethren in this country, to stand in a somewhat 
unpleasing position in regard to our Transatlantic neighbours. 
We have more than once adverted to the literature of America, 
in terms, as it appeared to us, of warm praise; we have most 
cordially acknowledged its present excellence in some depart- 
ments, and anticipated with satisfaction its high destinies for the 
future ;—but simply, it would seem, because the praise was 
not unqualified,—because we could not exactly admit that Ame- 
rica had yet conquered for herself that place in the republic of 
letters which was now on all hands conceded to her in the politi- 
cal world,—because we professed our ignorance of the literary 
pretensions of some names which had attained an American cele- 
brity ; the compliment is thrown back upon our hands with much 
indignation :—we are accused of ‘ damning with faint praise,’ of 
being actuated by feelings of national jealousy, and the spirit of 
detraction. Conscious it seems of the rapid strides which America 
is making in literature, and fearful of the coming eclipse which is 
to darken the glories of Great Britain, we are all engaged in a 
comprehensive conspiracy to deny all merit to the literature of 
the United States ; or where that is impracticable, to reduce its 
claims to the lowest possible amount. 

If we had not seen these opinions gravely announced and reite- 
rated in American publications of acknowledged ability and in- 
fluence, we should have had the greatest difficulty in believing 
that such impressions could seriously exist as to the temper and 
tone of British criticism, or the general feeling of literary men 
in this country. ‘There might possibly be some feeling of jealousy 
on our part towards America in those matters where her rivalry is 
practicall y felt ;—in regard to her commercial enterprise, her grow- 
ing naval strength, her political importance—though even ‘ that’s 
* not much,’ and the feeling, never very general, seems to us on 
the decline—but in literature !—we are assured no jot or tittle of 
such an unworthy feeling exists. Could America rival England 
to-morrow ; were her rolls of fame as crowded with bright names 
as our own; could she point to some masterpiece on which the 
stamp of eternity was as visibly impressed as on the Dramas of 
Shakspeare or the Epic of Milton, we have the most complete 


conviction that, instead of exciting a feeling of jealousy and 
disappointment, her triumph would be hailed in Britain with 
delight as that of a kindred nation, sprung from ourselves, 
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clothing its freeborn thoughts in the same noble language, and 
still connected with us by a thousand ties of common remem- 
brances and associations, which neither physical nor political 
separation—neither differences of government nor of interests can 
altogether sever. 

Such we venture to say would be the feeling with which Great 
Britain would regard the literary preeminence of America, even 
if the sun of the latter were in the ascendant, and ours, after a 
long day of glory, ‘ towards heaven's descent had sloped his wes- 
* tering ‘wheel.’ But—(and let our American brethren believe we 
say this without the slightest wish to undervalue their literary 
progress) that day is yet distant—far too distant, we think, to 
excite either fear or jealousy on our part, or to warp our judg- 
ment in regard to their productions. America has already done 
much ; but a national literature, and particularly a poetical lite- 
rature, is the growth of centuries, the last product of leisure— 
with perhaps a touch of luxury—and the result of a long and pic- 
turesque train of old recollections and associations. For America, 
that period has not yet arrived ; and perhaps i it is less likely to be 
of speedy occurrence in that country than in many others. In all 
that is practical, all that leads to immediate and available results ; 
in the discoveries of science, in the improvement of legislation, in 
the study of government, she will doubtless proceed as she has 
begun, with vigour and success; but in the more impalpable 
and immaterial—in philosophy, in classical literature, in poetry— 
the chance of her rapid progress seems more questionable. It 
is but reasonable, no doubt, that the necessary should precede 
the agreeable; but the intensely commercial spirit of the nation, 
and the uncet sing interference with the machinery of politics, 
which results from the democratic constitution of. the govern- 
ment, are unquestionably likely to be injurious to the medi- 
tative character, and retired leisure, which a real devotion to 
literature, in its more exalted sense, requires. In America, doubt- 
less, as in other countries, master minds in literature will arise 
in time ; but not suddenly, we hope, even for her own sake, for 
nothing i is permanent which is not gradual: ages must elapse 
before the niches in her temple of Fame are filled up, though 
some of them have already found worthy occupants, not likely 
to be * pushed from their stools’ by posterity. Jealousy in such 
circumstances is out of the question; and it is really hard that 
those who have always been among the first to do justice to 
the claims of America, even in those points where they came most 
strongly in collision with our own, should be accused of being 
influenced by such motives in their estimate of her literary pre- 
tensions ; simply because though they ‘ do most potently believe’ 
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in the future excellence of America in this as in other matters, 
they cannot exactly confound the America that is, with the Ame- 
rica that is to be ;—because they hesitate a little when asked to dis- 
count, at sight, those Transatlantic drafts upon posterity, and to 
hand the amount across the table to the holder—in the shape of 
ready praise. 

Has America ever yet produced a work of original genius in 
literature, which has not instantly found admirers on this side of 
the Atlantic, as enthusiastic—though perhaps a little more diseri- 
minating, than at home ? Was it in his own country, or in this, that 
the graceful humour of Washington Irving was most felt or most 
warmly acknowledged ? “We shall be told that the popularity 
of the author of the ‘ Sketch Book’ was owing to his English tend- 
encies,—to his preference of our institutions, to his flattering pic- 
tures of our society, to his sensibility to all those historical and 
romantic associations, on which we love to dwell. It is true there 
was something uncommon and unexpected in all this ; but we will 
venture to say that had Irving never written one word in praise 
of Old England ; were all his flattering pictures of Christmas life 
in old ancestral halls,—of generous and noble landlords, honest 
yeomen, contented peasants, and the other personages whom he 
has arrayed in such holiday colours,—to be at once swept away, 
his fame would at this moment stand as high in Great Britain as 
it does: we should still point to the exquisite quaintness and sub- 
dued humour of his Rip van Winkle, and his Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, and place him, in these respects, a little, and but a little, 
lower than Addison. 

We doubt very much if the powerful conceptions of Brown were 
ever duly appreciated in America, till the public mind in this 
country had felt the fascination of his mysterioussources of interest ; 
and acknowledged in the author of Edgar Huntly, and Arthur 
Mervyn and Wieland, a spirit of kindred power and gloom with 
that which had portrayed the sufferings of St Leon, and the 
struggles of Falkland. Where, we would ask, has all that is 
really excellent in Cooper’s novels, been more warmly admired ? 
The empire of the sea had been conceded to him by acclamation ; 
in the lonely desert, or untrodden prairie, among the savage In- 
dians, or scarcely less savage settlers, we equally acknowledge 
his dominion. ‘ Within that circle none dares walk but he.’ But 
surely all this was not to blind us to the undeniable fact, that he 
who was a mighty magician within his circle, was but a very 
common person, nay, somewhat of the mountebank beyond it ; 
that when taken from the quarter-deck or the desert, ‘ Where 
‘ wild in woods the noble savage ran,’ and placed on terra firma 
among civilized society,—particularly where he ventured a descent 
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on the shores of Great Britain,—he sank rather below the mark 
of a second-rate novelist. Because he fettered our imagina- 
tion by his powers, when he guided his vessel through rocks and 
shallows amidst the howling of the storm and the roaring of the 
sea, were we to be insensible to the childishness of the incidents 
on shore, the tediousness of some of the scenes, the melo-dramatie 
bombast of others ? Let any one take up his later romances, in 
which, leaving his vantage ground, he has placed himself on a 
level with the writers of this country, and attempted to rest 
the interest of his tale on the associations of the past, and the 
delineation of stronger passions—as in the Bravo, the Heiden 
Mauer, and the Abbot,—and if he can venture to say that they 
rise in the least above the rank of second-rate novels, he must be 
less critical or more American than we can pretend to be. Cooper, 
in short, is the master but of one element ; Scott moves with grace 
and security in all. America has reason certainly to be proud of 
her son; but if she persist in placing him beside his great origi- 
nal, it will be long before Europe be disposed to ratify the iele- 
ment. : 

Irving, Brown, Cooper, are distinguished and original names—a 
worthy triumvirate,—heralding, we hope, in due time, an Augustan 
age. Are there others? Possibly; but if there are, we can only say 
in all candour, with Roderigo, ‘ It hath not appeared.’ The Arnes, 
Adams, Buckminsters, Madisons, Jays, to whom we are referred, are 
doubtless men of great ability—not one of them, sofar as we can see, 
aman of genius. ‘They deserve, we doubt not, their American popu- 
larity, but it will be long before their names be familiar in our 
mouths as household words, like those of the men of genius to 
whom we have above alluded. We turn to the literary criticism of 
the continent, as well as our own, and ask, where is the place which 
Fame has awarded to these worthies, and Echo answers, ‘ Where?’ 
If we are wrong, it is at least a comfort to think we err_in com- 
pany with all Europe; and a still greater consolation to know, 
that, far from judging of American literature ina spirit of unkind- 
ness, and with a wish to depreciate, we are conscious of the 
most opposite feelings—of a warm admiration of the genius which 
has already illustrated her literary career, and of the strongest hope 
and belief that every succeeding age of her annals will furnish its 
full complement of those names which ‘ in Fame’s eternal temple 
* shine for aye.’ 

We can hardly hope, after the misconceptions which have 
already taken place, and the strange misconstruction which has 
been put upon our intentions and motives, that, in recurring to 
the subject of American literature, and expressing our candid 
opinion of the poetical specimens before us, we shall not run 
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the risk of galling a little the kibes of our American brethren, 
however inclined we may be to tread with all caution; and, as 
old Isaac Walton advises in describing the process of putting a 
worm on the hook, to ‘ handle them tenderly as if we loved them.’ 
If, however, we deal less in superlatives than may be agreeable 
to American nationality, and still regard these compositions as 
works of promise more than performance, we can only say, that 
We never were more anxious to form an unbiassed judgment, or to 
award praise where we believed it to be deserved. 

In the preface to this little volume, which is written with much 
moderation and considerable ability, the editor, adverting to his 
selections, tells us, that ‘ Such poems have been generally chosen 
‘ (with due regard to their real merit) as were thought most likely, 
‘ by their descriptive power, to convey, through the medium of com- 
‘ mon associations, forcible and faithful impressions of the charac- 
‘ teristics of the New World—the leading external features, and 
‘the internal operations of habits and institutions on the moral 
* character. In these Selections will be felt and seen the living 
‘ spirit, the moving realities, and the striking natural features of 
* America, more vitally preserved, and perceptibly true and cha- 
* racteristic, than in all the Tours and Sketches that have teemed 
‘ from the press on this topic.’ Never was any statement less 
borne out by the fact. On the contrary, we will venture to say, 
that the impression on the minds of most persons, on closing the 
volume, will be one of surprise, that its contents differ so little 
from the character of our own poetry—that its beauties and 
defects are so much of the same kind—that the moral opera- 
tion of different governments, scenery, and habits of life, have so 
little modified and altered the current of sentiment and thought— 
and that, in short, there is so little in the volume which can be 
called exclusively national, or American—with the exception of 
some forcible and graphic descriptions of external nature. We do 
not very well see how it should have been otherwise; but, assu- 
redly, the editor labours under a grievous mistake, if he thinks 
that this volume is likely to exhibit, in any very intelligible form, 
‘ the living spirit, the moving realities, and the striking natural 
‘ features of America.’ Great beauties it certainly displays ; 
but, for any thing exclusively national or ‘Transatlantic it 
contains, it might as well have been written on the banks of 
the Humber as on those of the Hudson. Many persons in 
this country seem to have expected—rather a like 
our editor—that American poetry, springing to life under po- 
pular influences, in a new country, where the city and the desert, 
the crowded highway, and the lonely prairie,—‘ with its wild 
* flock that never needs a fold,’—where civilisation and savage 
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life border on each other so closely, was to be something quite 
peculiar, and altogether unlike the poetry of old feudal Eu- 
rope, with its ‘ thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
‘ powers.’ And so it probably would, had the short, but glo- 
tions annals of America been in a condition to afford native 
materials, and the moral world had assumed that picturesque 
character which nature has impressed upon the landscape. Giant 
mountains, rivers rolling like seas into the ocean, ‘ endless lakes,’ 
on which the navies of the earth might struggle for dominion, 
are noble elements of picturesque effect; but alone, they are 
but inefficient. The sublimity of external nature can never com- 
pete with the sublimity of moral associations; and the finest 
descriptive poetry which deals only with the external, soon be- 
comes monotonous. ‘To interest, to rouse the mind, these scenes 
must have been peopled with actors and sufferers, with recollec- 
tions of men and of their virtues, their glories, or their crimes ; 
and over these, distance must have shed its softening hues,— 
hiding the homelier features, and giving additional dignity and 
importance to the nobler. A past of half a century is too brief 
for poetical purposes, though it may be beginning to afford 
materials for the novel. In our own country, though the dust 
of more than a century has descended on the laces and far- 
dingales, the amber snuff-boxes, and clouded canes of Queen 


Anne’s time, they are still felt to be altogether impracticable for 
serious poetical purposes ; and he would be a bold man who would 
venture on an Epic, of which Marlborough’s campaigns were 
to be the subject. Still less is it possible, as yet, to invest with 
Epic or _—_ dignity the brigadiers of Bunker’s-hill, or Sara- 


toga, or to shed a poetical halo round a successful cruise of Com- 
modore Rogers or Decatur. Animating and elevating recollec- 
tions certainly, but as yet far too close at hand to be poetical ; 
and, therefore, to find a past,—that region where poetry has its 
birth and its peculiar home,— the American poet, who wishes to 
build the lofty rhyme in the shape of an Epic, or to let the muse 
of ‘ gorgeous ‘Tragedy, in sceptred pall, come sweeping by,’ must 
leave his country behind him, cross the ocean, and find in the 
bright or bloodstained history of that ‘ proud old world beyond 
* the deep,’* the materials which that of America denies him. 
There is less of this necessity, of course, experienced in lyric 
poetry, which, as the expression of individual feeling, may be 
supposed to embody a little more vividly the ‘ living spirit and 
‘moving realities’ of the present—of American life and character 


* Bryant. 
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as they exist. And yet even here it is wonderful how much the 
result has been influenced by the study of English models; and 
how little there is to remind us that the Atlantic rolls between 
us; or that this is the poetry of a nation placed under influences 
of climate, manners, and government so different from our own. 
Were it not for an occasional sketch of scenery, or touch of In- 
dian superstition, perhaps a little more forcible or correct than 
could be manufactured at home, (though the consummate truth 
and finish of Campbell’s beautiful cabinet picture leaves even 
that matter doubtful,) we might believe we were reading a col- 
lection of our own modern English poetry. The difference 
between the spirit and tone of our ‘literature and thag of our near- 
est continental neighbours, is a thousand times greater than 
between the literature of Old England and that of New. We do 
not state this as detracting from the originality of the American 
poets ; we merely express our opinion, that we shall be surprised 
if the public concur with the editor of these ‘ Selections,’ in thinking 
that they illustrate his position as to the radical and palpable dif- 
ferences which are likely to distinguish the poetry of the two 
countries. 

But though those who expect to find in these ¢ Selections’ a 
literature of a peculiar and strikingly national character will pro- 
bably be disappointed, those w ho more reasonably expected to 
meet with compositions breathing the spirit of their English 
models—and not unworthy of being placed side by side with 
them—will assuredly rise from the perusal with a high idea of 
the talent, taste, and sensibility which has already in America 
devoted itself, and with success, to poetry. Making allowance 
for the obstacles which poetry has had to encounter in that 
quarter,—as the editor confesses, ‘ amid the cares of gain, the 
* noise, the bustle, the distractions of agricultural, commercial, 
‘and political pursuits which so universally, and in some mea- 
‘ sure necessarily engaged the undivided attention of the popu- 
‘lation of this new country,’ and excluded any devotion to 
literature except as a matter of taste and amusement rather 
than a pursuit—we think its progress has been very remark- 
able. ‘Though we should be puzzled, no doubt, to lay our 
hand on any one of the forty individuals, from whose works the 
present ‘ Selections’ are taken, and say, ‘ this is a great poet,’ 
there are many to whom the praise of tenderness and imagination, 
and some to whom that of occasional sublimity would be most 
cordially awarded. The real truth is, and we are convinced the 
Americans feel it as well as ourselves, a great poet has not yet 
arisen in America. A great poet is felt to be such in the shortest 
productions as celal as in the longest. Milton cannot be 
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mistaken even in his ‘ Comus’ or his ‘ Allegro;’ the slightest 
song of Shakspeare,—*‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,’ for in- 
stance,—reveals the poet, and touches the heart like a spell. 

Short, therefore, as the most of the pieces in this volume are, 
they are long enough to satisfy us, that no mind of great poetical 
compass has yet, in America, devoted himself to literature. How 
soon such a luminary may arise, it is not for us to conjecture ; 
but, in the meantime, we may be contented with the placid beams 
of minor stars, which satisfy our eyes, more indeed by their 
number than their light, yet spread, upon the whole, no incon- 
siderable lustre over the poetical horizon. 

When the, mental characteristics of poets are not very striking- 
ly distinct, and the difference between them lies more in their 
manner of execution than in their mode of conceiving the subject, 
any attempt to describe their peculiarities, otherwise than by 
presenting their compositions side by side, is out of the question. 
The pensive, tender melancholy of Bryant may indeed, even in 
description, be distinguished from the wild force and energy of 
Dana; but how, by mere epithets, is he to be discriminated from 
Percival or Brainard? We shall not attempt so hopeless a task ; 
but shall leave our readers to paint their gallery of American 
portraits for themselves, with such materials as this volume 
enables us to supply. 

The editor gives the place of honour to William Cullen Bry- 
ant, who, according to his view, holds divided empire with Dana 
over the American Parnassus. Much as we admire his poems, 
which are ever full of delightful feeling, we confess that the few 
specimens which are given from the works of Brainard, seem to 
us to have in them more of the warm spirit of poetry. Brainard 
died young, like our Kirke White, but his intellect was of a more 
masculine character. He was careless, and in finish of versifi- 
cation far inferior to Bryant, who is not himself remarkable for 
extreme solicitude in that matter; but even in this carelessness, 
which presents the thought in its full and undiluted force, there 
is often a charm. ‘The melancholy wayward character of his 
poetry is well indicated in the following lines, which not un- 
pleasingly remind us of Shelley’s most touching stanzas, written 
in dejection on the shore of the Bay of Naples :— 


‘ The dead leaves strew the forest-walk, 
And withered are the pale wild flowers ; 
The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 
The dewdrops fall in frozen showers. 
Gone are the spring’s green, sprouting bowers, 
Gone summer's rich and mantling vines, 
And autumn, with her yellow hours, 
On hill and plain no longer shines. 
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‘I learned a clear and wild-toned note, 
That rose and swelled from yonder tree— 
A gay bird, with too sweet a throat, 
There perched, and raised her song for me. 
The winter comes, and where is she ? 
Away—where summer wings will rove, 
Where buds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 


‘ Too mild the breath of southern sky, 
Too fresh the flower that blushes there ; 
The northern breeze that rustles by, 
Finds leaves too green, and buds too fair; 
No forest-tree stands stript and bare, 
No stream beneath the ice is dead, 
No mountain top with sleety hair, 
Bends o’er the snows its reverend head. 


‘ Go there with all the birds,—and seek 
A happier clime, with livelier flight ; 
Kiss, with the sun, the evening’s cheek ; 
And leave me lonely with the night. 
I'll gaze upon the cold north light, 
And mark where all its glories shone— 
See—that it all is fair and bright, 
Feel—that it all is cold and gone!’ 


£ We have already hinted that the most Transatlantic charac- 
teristic of these specimens consists in their occasional allusion to 
Indian traditions and superstitions, Not but that a tolerable por- 
trait of a Red Indian may be drawn nearer home ; nor does it seem 
a very difficult task to give picturesque effect to the desert wor- 
ship of Areouski or Manitou. But there is a novelty in some of 
these sketches,—an allusion to superstitions less known, —which 
gives an air of truth and individuality, which the more vague 
European pictures want. How well, for instance, are some of 
these brought before us in Brainard’s fine and natural lines ‘ to 
‘ Salmon River,’ some stanzas of which (would we could extract 
the whole) we must quote. 


‘ Havoc has been upon its peaceful plain, 

And blood has dropt there like the drops of rain, 

The corn grows o’er the still graves of the slain ; 
And many a quiver, 

‘ Filled from the reeds that grew on yonder hill, 

Has spent itself in carnage. Now 'tis still, 

And whistling ploughhoys oft their runlets fill 
From Salmon river. 
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‘ Here, say old men, the Indian Magi made 

Their spells by moonlight ; or beneath the shade 

That shrouds sequestered rock, or dark’ning glade, 
Or tangled dell. 

Here Philip came and Miantonimo, 

And asked about their fortunes long ago, 

As Saul to Endor, that her witch might show 
Old Samuel. 


« And here the black fox roved, that howled and shook 

His thick tail to the hunters, by the brook 

Where they pursued their game, and him mistook 
For earthly fox ; 

Thinking to shoot him like a shaggy bear, 

And his soft peltry, stripped and dressed, to wear, 

Or lay a trap, and from his quiet lair 
Transfer him to a box.’ 


To return, however, to Bryant, who, after all, we believe, is 
likely to be the more general favourite. The editor presents us 
with no fewer than twenty specimens from his poems. Several 
of which, such as his beautiful *‘ Lines to a Waterfowl,’ * After a 
* Tempest,’ and * To the Evening Wind,’ have already made 
their appearance in more than one of our British journals. 
All of them are pleasing—many of them exquisitely so; but cer- 
tainly the epithet ‘ bold,’ which the editor applies to his manner, 
appears to us singularly inapplicable to the mind of Bryant, which 
seems far more remarkable for tenderness and delicacy than 
power—and deals infinitely more with the beautiful than the ter- 
rible—even in his pictures of inanimate nature, and still more in 
his delightful studies of human feeling. His pleasure seems to be 
in conjuring up pictures of domestic tenderness ¢ of simplest mirth 
© and tears ’—calm household scenes, where the current of life 
glides by, neither overshadowed by gloom nor fretted into agita- 
tion. Such is the following beautiful song of Pitcairn’s Island, 
sung by some island Neuha to her English ‘Torquil—to our minds 
the finest—with, perhaps, the exception of the noble lines, ‘ The 
* Indian at the Burying-Place of his Fathers’—of all the speci- 
mens from Bryant contained in the volume. 


‘ Come take our boy, and we will go 
Before our cabin door ; 

The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 
The murmurs of the shore ; 

And we will kiss his young blue eyes ; 

And I will sing him, as he lies, 
Songs that were made of yore: 

I'll sing in his delighted ear, 

The island lays thou lov'st to hear, 
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‘ And thou, whilst stammering, I repeat, 
Thy country’s tongue shall teach ; 

*Tis not so. soft, but far more sweet 
Than my own native speech ; 

For thou no other tongue didst know, 

When, scarcely twenty moons ago, 
Upon Tahités beach, 

Thou cam’st to woo me to be thine, 

With many a speaking look and sign. 


‘I knew thy meaning—thou didst praise 
My eyes, my locks of jet ; 

Ah! well for me they won thy gaze !— 
But thine were fairer yet! 

I'm glad to see my infant wear 

Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 
And when my sight is met 

By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

I feel a joy I cannot speak. 


‘ Come, talk of Europe’s maids with me, 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tell, 
Outshine the beauty of the sea, 
White foam and crimson shell. 
I'll shape like theirs my simple dress, 
And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight to please thee well ; 
And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet like an English maid. 


‘ Come, for the soft low sunlight calls— 
We lose the pleasant hours ; 

Tis lovelier than these cottage walls, 
That seat among the flowers. 

And I will learn of thee a prayer, 

To Him who gave a home so fair, 
A lot so blest as ours— 

The God who made for thee and me 

This sweet lone isle amid the sea.’ 


Full of sweet sympathy with Nature’s minutest beauties, as 
well as her more magnificent, are the lines, *'To the Fringed 
‘ Gentian,’ where the pure mind of the author draws a moral 
even from the flower. 


‘ Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And coloured with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 
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‘ Thou comest not when violets lean, 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
O’er columbines in purple drest, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


‘ Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 


‘ Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


«I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hours of death draw nigh to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to Heaven as I depart.’ 


We miss among the selections from Bryant an old favourite of 
ours, ‘ The New Moon.’ Surely the grave and moral beauty 
of these lines must find an echo in every heart. 


¢ When, as the garish day is done, 

Heaven burns with the descended sun, 
’Tis passing sweet to mark 

Amid that flush of crimson light, 

The new moon’s modest brow grow bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark. 


« Few are the hearts too cold to feel, 

A thrill of gladness on them steal, 
When first the wandering eye 

Sees faintly in the evening blaze 

That glimmering curve of tender rays 
Just planted in the sky. 


‘ The sight of that young crescent brings 
Thoughts of all fair and youthful things, 
The hopes of early years ; 
And childhood’s purity and grace, 
And joys that like a rainbow chase 
The passing shower of tears. 


‘ The captive yields him to the dream 
Of freedom when that virgin beam 
Comes out upon the air; 
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And painfully the sick man tries 
To fix bis dim and burning eyes 
On the soft promise there. 


‘ More welcome to the lover's sight 

Glitters that pure emerging light ; 
For prattling lovers say, 

That sweetest is the lover's walk, 

And tenderest is their murmured talk, 
Beneath its gentle ray. 


And there do grave men behold 
A type of errors, loved of old, 
Forsaken and forgiven ; 
And thoughts and wishes not of earth, 
Just opening in their early birth, 
Like that new light in Heaven.’ 


We leave Bryant with reluctance even for Dana. More of 
strength and grasp there is in the latter, but also more of irregu- 
larity and inequality. He aims higher, but does not always 
reach his mark. Yet though the qualities of his mind have 
not _— been so completely harmonized as might be desirable, 


10uld say that there was a greater chance of his producing, 


we § 
in time to come, a great work, than in the case of any of ‘ the 
‘ Forty,’ whose productions are here placed before us. For most 
of the elements of a great poet are here ;—quick sensibility, stron 
conception, great force and apparent facility of expression, shovels 
alloyed a little by a tendency to exaggeration, and not united 
with all that compactness which would be desirable. The editor 
gives at length his ‘ Tale of the Buccaneer’—a ghastly story of the 
sea, of murder and superstitious terror. ‘To quote enough to 
give any fair idea of this very striking poem would be inconsis- 
tent with our limits; and mere insulated stanzas, though rich in 
picturesque beauty, or solemn description, could convey no im- 
pression of a poem of which the effect mainly depends on the 
wild and mysterious interest of its supernatural agency, and its 
effects on the mind of the guilty adventurer who is its hero. We 
must be content with a shorter specimen. 


THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD. 


‘ Thou little hird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 
Why with that boding ery 
O’er the waves dost thou fly ? 
O, rather, bird, with me, 
Through the fair land rejoice! 
VOL, LXI. NO. CXXIIUI. 
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‘ Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim, and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 

Thy cry is weak and scared, 

As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us. Thy wail— 

What does it bring to me ? 


‘ Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’st the surge, 
Restless and sad; as if, in strange accord 

With motion and with roar 

Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge— 

The Mystery—the Word. 


‘ Of thousands thou, both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean, art! A requiem on the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells, 
A tale of mourning tells— 
Tells of man’s wo and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 


‘ Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more : 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light, 
Where birds of summer sing.’ 


Of the specimens from Percival, which are numerous, we like 
best the simple stanzas, entitled ‘ The Grave of the Indian Chief.’ 
The lines to ‘ An Eagle,’ which, we believe, have already made 
their appearance in some English publications, are more ambi- 
tious, but less successful—and, indeed, less calculated to give a 
true idea of the manner of the author—whose cast of wel like 
Bryant’s, inclines him more to a mournful simplicity, than to pomp 
or energy of thought or style. We are not sure, however, but 
that his little poem of ‘ The Deserted Wife,’ unaccountably omit- 
ted by the editor, to make room, as we cannot help thinking, for 
pieces of inferior merit, is better than the poem we are about 
to quote from these ‘ Selections.’ Is there not profound pathos 
in this picture of a deserted wife, still loving, though she has 
ceased to be loved, and watching beside her slumbering infant for 
her husband’s return ? 


‘ He comes not. I have watched the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not. Once it was not so. 
He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 
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Yet he will come and chide, and I shall weep ; 

And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 
To blend its feeble wailing with my tears ; 

O, how I love a mother’s watch to keep 

Over those sleeping eyes, that smile that cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow fixed and deep. 

I had a husband once who loved me; now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees from laurel flowers a poison sip. 

But yet I cannot hate—O ! there were hours 

When I could hang for ever on his eye; 

And time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
I loved him then; he loved me too; my heart 

Still finds its fondness kindle if he smile— 

The memory of our loves will ne’er depart.’ 


THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


‘ They laid the corse of the wild and brave 

On the sweet, fresh earth of the new-day grave, 

On the gentle hill, where wild weeds waved, 
And flowers and grass were flourishing. 


‘ They laid within the peaceful bed, 
Close by the Indian chieftain’s head, 
His bow and arrows ; and they said 
That he had found new hunting grounds, 


‘ Where beauteous Nature only tills 
The willing soil ; and where o’er hills, 
And down beside the shady rills, 

The hero roams eternally. 


‘ And there fair isles to the westward lie, 
Beneath a golden sunset sky, 
Where youth and beauty never die, 

And song and dance move endlessly. 


‘ They told of the feats of his dog and gun, 
They told of the deeds his arm had done, 
They sung of battles lost and won, 

And so they paid his eulogy. 


¢ And o’er his arms, and o’er his bones, 

They raised a simple pile of stones ; 

Which, hallowed by their tears and moans, 
Was all the Indian’s monument. 
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¢ And since the chieftain here has slept, 
Full many a winter's winds have swept, 
And many an age has softly crept 

Over his humble sepulchre.’ 


Passing over the poems of Lydia Sigourney, which, though 
pleasing and breathing a fine strain of det votional feeling, are not 
peculiarly striking, we come to the following Winter Piece, by a 
poet whom we do not recollect having before heard of —H. W. 
Longfellow, (* Phoebus, what a name’!) which seems to us re- 
markably graphic. Its accumulation of American winter ima- 
gery, produces a feeling like Shakspeare’s * When icicles hang 
* on the wall,’ till we almost begin with Hob ‘ to blow the nail.’ 


WOODS IN WINTER. 
‘ When winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the whitethorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill, 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 


‘ O’er the bare upland, and away, 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


‘ On the gray maple’s crested bark 
Its tender shoots the hoar frost nips ; 
Whilst in the frozen fountain—hark !— 
His piercing beak the bittern dips. 


‘ Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the stillness broke— 

The crystal icicle is hung. 


‘ Where, from the frozen runs, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


* Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
Where birds sang out their mellow lay ; 
And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day ! 


* But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods, within your crowd ; 
And gathered winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amidst the vocal reeds pipe loud. 
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‘ Chill airs, and wintry winds, my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 
I hear it in the opening year— 
I listen, and it cheers me long’ 


As a pendant to this Winter Piece from inanimate nature, 
take the little poem by Willis, entitled,— 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


‘ I love to look ona scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray ; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And it makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


‘T have walked the world for fourscore years ; 
And they say that I am old, 

And my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are wellnigh told. 

It is very true; it is very true ; 
I'm old, and « I bide my time ;” 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


‘ Play on, play on; I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring ; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


‘I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go; 
For the world, at best, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low: ee 
But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way ; 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay.’ 


It is to us truly inconceivable how the author of these natural 
and touching lines, which bring together in such vivid juxtaposi- 
tion the associations of childhood and age, could have written any 
thing so unfortunate, both in conception and execution, as 
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‘ Parrhasius ;’ and equally so that any one who takes upon him- 
self the responsible office of introducing the poets of the new 
world to the ‘reading public’ of the old, should have thought of 
uoting, as a favourable specimen, a production so utterly unwor- 
t Ee its companions. ‘ Parrhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst 
‘those Olynthian captives Philip of Macedon brought home to 
‘sell, bought one very old man; and when he had him at his 
‘ house, put him to death, with extreme torture and torment, the 
‘ better, by his example, to express the pains and passions of his 
‘ Prometheus, whom he was about to paint.’ So says quaint old 
Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ A most felicitous 
subject certainly for a lyrical composition, the tortures of this poor 
old man afford, which are set forth with anatomical precision 
through a dozen stanzas! Is this poetry we would ask ? 


‘Ha! bind him on his back ! 
Look ! as Prometheus in my picture here— 
Quick—or he faints! stand with the convict near ! 
Now—bend him to the rack ! 
Press down the poisoned links into his flesh ! 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh ! 


So—let him writhe ! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works on his brow,’ &c.— 

The whole production is precisely such an effusion as might be 
supposed to emanate from a poetical butcher—in Bedlam. 

We turn to another of a very different character, and we are 
sorry that this selection must be our last. It is a composition 
of great tenderness and beauty, by Flint, a poet with whom we 
were already partially acquainted, though we had not met with 
any thing from his hand, of so great promise as 


LINES ON PASSING THE GRAVE OF MY SISTER. 


‘On yonder shore, on yonder shore, 
Now verdant with the depth of shade, 

Beneath the white-armed sycamore, 
There is a little infant laid. 

Forgive this tear—A brother weeps.— 

’Tis there the faded flowret sleeps. 


‘ She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone, 
And summer’s forests o’er her wave ; 
And sighing winds at autumn moan 
Around the little stranger's grave, 
As though they murmur’d at the fate 
Of one so lone and desolate. 
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‘In sounds that seem like Sorrow’s own, 
Their funeral dirges faintly creep ; 
Then, deep’ning to an organ tone, 
In all their solemn cadence sweep, 
And pour, unheard, along the wild, 
Their desert anthem o’er a child. 


‘ She came, and passed. Can I forget, 
How we whose hearts had hailed her birth, 
Ere three autumnal suns had set, 
Consigned her to her mother Earth ! 
Joys and their memories pass away ; 
But griefs are deeper ploughed than they. 


¢ We laid her in her narrow cell, 
We heaped the soft mould on her breast, 
And parting tears, like rain-drops, fell 
Upon her lonely place of rest. 
May angels guard it ;—may they bless 
Her slumbers in the wilderness. 


‘ She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 
For, all unheard, on yonder shore, 
The sweeping flood, with torrent moan, 

At evening lifts its solemn roar, 
As, in one broad, eternal tide, 
The rolling waters onward glide. 


‘ There is no marble monument, 
There is no stone, with graven lie, 
To tell of love and virtue blent 
In one almost too good to die. 
We needed no such useless trace 
To point us to her resting place. 


‘ She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 
But, midst the tears of April showers, 
The genius of the wild hath strown 
His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
And cast his robe of vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness, o'er her tomb. 


‘ She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 
But yearly is her grave-turf dress’d, 
And still the summer vines are thrown, 
In annual wreaths, across her breast. 
And still the sighing autumn grieves, 
And strews the hallowed spot with leaves.’ 
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There is something in these stanzas, to us inexpressibly pa- 
thetic and mournful; they are indeed ‘ beautiful exceedingly,’ 
and such as any of our own poets might well be proud of. But 
we must here conclude. Had our limits permitted, we would 
willingly have lingered a little on the names of Whittier, 
Everett, Lucretia Davidson, and many others, which are wor- 
thily written in these Chronicles of the poetry of America. A future 
opportunity may offer of recurring to the subject, and of doing 
justice to the claims of many, that, on this occasion, we have 
been compelled to pass over with regret; and should it occur, we 
shall not fail to embrace it. We have, on the whole, received the 
highest gratification from the perusal of this delightful volume ; 
and if on closing it we still are disposed to characterise it as a 
work of promise rather than of performance, we make that obser- 
vation, not meaning to deny that America has already done 
much, but from the assurance we feel that she is destined to do 
so much more, and that when there are already so many good 
poets, the advent of a great one, even with all impediments from 
the engrossing interests of commerce or the turmoil of politics, is 
hardly likely to be very distant. 


Arr. III.— Observations on the Motion of Sir Robert Heron, 
M. P. in the late Parliament, respecting the Vacating of Seats 
in Parliament, on the acceptance of office. By the Marquis of 
Norruampron. 8vo. London: 1835. 


HERE are from ten to twenty of the principal members of 
Government, whose presence in Parliament is indispensably 
necessary ; were it for nothing else than for the usefulness and 
dignity of Parliament itself. Of these, the House of Commons 
ought to have its fair proportion. The end being admitted, 
the only question is concerning the means. How are they to 
be got there ? 

Three plans are submitted for our choice. ‘To begin with the 
newest. Mr Bulwer is captivated by the French practice, and 
advises us to give to ministers, whether they are members of 
Parliament or not, the privilege of a speech without a vote, in 
their specific character of ministers. In declining to discuss this 
recommendation at any length, we wish only to observe, that 
amongst ourselves its characteristic disadvantages would be for a 
time seriously aggravated by parliamentary and popular preju- 
dices of long standing ; while at the same time, all its advan- 
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tages (and more) are capable of being realized by a less startling 
deviation from former usage. 

‘The advocates of the two remaining propositions have this in 
common. ‘They assume that the principal members of Govern- 
ment ought to be not merely present, in Parliament, but members 
of Parliament also, according to ancient custom. _ It is assuredly 
a desirable object that the choice of the Crown should thus con- 
tinue to be limited to public men connected, to a certain degree, 
in station and character with the people. This concession nar- 
rows the discussion to a simple question. Ought a member of 
the House of Commons, on becoming a member of the Govern- 
ment, or on moving from one politi val office to another, to 
vacate his seat, in order to submit the case, as it may affect 
either the administration or himself, to the opinion of his con- 
stituents by a fresh election ? Yes—is the answer of the English 
Constitution, as settled for the last hundred and thirty years. 
For the present usage is of no greater antiquity. It commenced 
with the year 1705, and, before the Reform bill altered the cha- 
racter of our elections, was expressly approved of by Mr Hallam in 
his invaluable History. During the interval, it has served occa- 
sionally for a flourish from the hustings before a partial audience ; 
and it also recently met with the sanction of the first reformed 
House of Commons, to the extent at least of their having re- 
fused to alter it on the single debate which has yet occurred. 
On the other hand, No—is the answer which is becoming more 
and more general every day. Lord Northampton was provi- 
dently anxious to have made this alteration a part of the Reform 
bill itself. However, sufficient for that day was the struggle 
thereof, without adding this to its other subjects of tempestuous 
contention. The observ: ations which Lord Northampton has 
lately published in support of his opinion, are so clear and con- 
vincing, that we have no doubt but that Parliament will arrive 
at the same conclusion, as soon as the question has been long 
enough before the public, and been sufficiently canvassed to be 
really understood. It is unfortunate for the public, that so much 
good sense and pure public spirit as these observations contain, 
instead of being addressed to it from his place in Parliament, 
should have to come to it in the obscurer shape of a pamphlet 
sent over from abroad. 

The advantages of the course pursued at present, we quite 
agree, are only “nominal and fallacious; the disadvantages real 
and serious. Before proceeding to the proof of these two points, it 
may be proper to repeat, that the difficulties under consideration 
were unknown to the ancient law; and that, in order to get rid 
of them, it is only necessary to except the few political offices in 
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question (not more than from between ten to twenty) out of the 
operation of the above-mentioned statute of 1705. For, it is on 
this statute that the existing system entirely rests. 

The statute—as much of it at least as it is proposed to repeal 
—has no presumption in its favour, either from the circumstances 
under which it was introduced, or from the silence of all parties 
for the length of time during which it has continued to be the law. 
In the first place, what was the character of the times, and what 
was the history of the statute? The more we learn of the de- 
basement of the political morality of that age, and of the compa- 
rative strength of the Whig and Tory parties, the more mar- 
vellous does it appear, that the Revolution of 1688, and the esta- 
blishment of the Hanover succession, should have been successfull 

varried through by such a generation. William the Third, in his 
peculiar and critical position, had nothing for it but to go on with 
the odious prac tices of parliamentary corruption ; ; the prev ious intro- 
duction of which had drawn down the scornful indignation of Cla- 
rendon, and the principal s andal of which is affixed by Boling- 
broke to the name of Clifford. Here, then, was a point of oppo- 
sition to the Court, on which honest patriots and designing Ja- 
cobites naturally combined. ‘The patriots, as sometimes happens 
in coalitions of this description, appear to have been outwitted, 
in the first instance, by their more politic allies. In their dread 
of a banded majority of placemen, they allowed themselves to 
endanger, by an extravagant condition, the success of their fa- 
vourite measure, the settlement of the Crown under a parliament- 
ary title. The condition was nothing less than a declaration, that 
no person holding office or place of profit under the King, should 
be capable of serving as a member of the House of Commons. 
This scheme—being neither more nor less than the expulsion of 
Ministers trom the House—was part of the purchase-money of 
the Act of Settlement. However, it was not to take effect until 
the contemplated arrangements of the Acts of Settlement were 
fulfilled, by the accession of George the First. If it had ever 
taken effect at all, it must either have made the administration of 
affairs utterly impracticable, or have reduced the House of Com- 
mons to the rank of an insignificant debating society.* ‘The 


* In Rawles’s ‘ History of the Constitution of the United States,’ there 
is a chapter upon ‘incompatible offices.’ The prohibition as it stood in 
the act of succession, has been transferred entire to the American Con- 
stitution. No person holding any public office, not even the heads of the 
principal departments in the State, can have a seat in the legislature. A 
very poor case, whether on the score of influence or of economy, is made 
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discretion of a legislature, capable of so violent a proceeding, is 
not entitled to much respect. In six years time, as the probable 
accession of the new dynasty drew near, the succeeding legislature 
became frightened at the prospect. Both Houses were now 
equally desirous of correcting this intemperate provision. But, 
unluckily, for a long time they could not, or would not, agree 
on the manner of the conection. ‘The Lords refused to adopt 
the more reasonable proposition by which the Commons sug- 
gested that, instead of a total exclusion from the House of Com- 
mons of all persons who might hold existing offices, it might be 
advisable to discriminate between different offices—according to 
the nature of them—excluding some, admitting others. ‘The 
Lords would hear of no distinction, except of that between offices 
already in existence, and offices which might be created in time to 
come, ‘The last, they at length consented, should be made the 
subject of absolute exclusion; while the former were to induce 
only a vacating of the seat, with a power of re-election. Thus 
a mechanical line, settled by no criterion but that of the almanac 
—in other words, the date of the year 1705—became the phi- 
losophy of our legislation in this matter. Supposing that a 
sound distinction is capable of being taken between offices, the 
holders of which ought to be excluded from the House of Com- 
mons altogether, and offices, the holders of which may be allow- 
ed to sit there on the terms of a constituency sanctioning their 
official character; the distinction cannot be in the talismanic 
number—the year of our Lord 1705: exclusion for all offices 
created since—re-eligibility for all offices then existing. The 


out in defence of this regulation, as a part even of the American system. 
But there, the regulation is intelligible enough, and it is enabled to work 
consistently with the administration of affairs, by the fact, that the neces- 
sary communications to Congress from the several departme nts, are not 
made on the authority of the ministers of those departments, but proceed 
direct from the President himself, as being the responsible chief magis- 
trate, liable to impeachment for misconduct i in his office. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States has pointed out the mode in which these com- 
munications are to take place. They are now always made in writing. 
Now, nobody has ever proposed to transfer the responsibility in the con- 
stitutional monarchies of Europe from the ministers to the King; nor 
has imagined that it would facilitate the correct despatch of public busi- 
ness to substitute written messages in the place of all the information 
which, one way or — may be got out of ministers, face to face, be- 
fore a popular assembly. Nevertheless, it is plain that, if we were to take 
any part of this branch of constitutional law from America, (in order to 
make it practicable,) we must take the whole. 
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inventors of so irrational a rule can scarcely expect from us im- 
plicit submission to their authority. We feel, notwithstanding, 
that we are at liberty to enquire unreservedly, whether the prin- 
ciple of resignation and re-eligibility is not one of those refine- 
ments which may be fertile in embarrassment and dangers, but 
very ill calculate “d to accomplish any solid object of good govern- 
ment. At the same time, it is not necessary for the purpose of 
the present argument, to go that length, and to contend that the 
only just distinction ought to be hetw een offices which are com- 
patible, and offices which are incompatible with seats in the legis- 
lature. There may be an intermediate class of cases, where greater 

advantage than disadvant: ge will arise from leaving the question 
—W hether a member of Parliament shall hold them—open to the 
opinion of the elective body. As long as in some modification 
or another, the influence of the executive on a popular assembly 
is thought to be a necessary element in a mixed government, 

(Polybius and Hume, Paley and Bentham, are all of that opinion, ) 
this may not be a bad experiment. Our objection i is, that, whomso- 
ever else a class of this kind should include, it ought not to include 
those immediate officers of Government to whom parliamentary 
duties necessarily attach. We have been induced to refer to the 
history of the statute which has thus included them, in order to dis- 
credit its authority ; and to show that, in the actual state in which 
it passed, it was much more the result of faction, strife, and com- 
promise than of principle and reason. Nor can any argument be 
raised in favour of the existing law, from the fact that it has 
remained so many years in the Statute-book, without any 
een inconvenience. ‘The answer is, that, from 1706 to 
1832, it was, to all intents and purposes, a dead letter. Close 
boroughs enabled every successive Government (whatever the 
Government might be) to pay it the compliment of apparent 
acquiescence, and quietly elude its effects. This was done so 
extensively and so constantly, that the impropriety of Minis- 
ters representing popular places had grown almost into a maxim. 
Witness the express ground of Canning’s removal from Liver- 
pool to Harwich. While this state of things lasted, the letter of 
the law could do no manner of harm. On the other hand, it 
could do as little good. For, what possible good can follow 
from the keeping up of a delusive form? And what else were 
the pomp and circumstance of resigning and resuming a Trea- 
sury borough? The moment that “the: ” Reform bill turned the 
form into a reality, the impolicy of the provision was brought 
to light. We are satisfied that Mr Hallam will admit its im- 
policy at present. And, once admitting that the restriction by 
which members of an administration were required to vacate their 
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seat on accepting office ought no longer ‘ to be rigorously and 
‘ jealously maintained,’ he must also admit, that ¢¢ can never have 
been one of our ‘ great securities against an overwhelming influ- 
‘ence.’ Before the Reform bill, the distinction between the duty 
of keeping out of the House of Commons a class of obscure 
dependents, who ought not to be there at all, and the reason- 
ableness of imposing difficulties upon persons, the necessity of 
whose sitting there is universally acknowledged, was a distinc- 
tion which might be easily overlooked. Mr Hallam appears to 
have overlooked it; at least, so we suppose, in our habitual and 
unfeigned regard for his deliberate opinion upon all questions of 
this description. He may in some respects think differently of 
the Reform bill from ourselves. But he is the last writer in the 
world likely to advisedly insist, that the Constitution could be 
ever really ‘interested in the existence of a law, which must una- 
voidably become mischievous as soon as it ceased to be evaded. 

The arguments put forward in behalf of the present system are 
so far from countervailing the opposite inconveniences, that there 
is not one of them which, when strictly examined, goes so far 
as to prove the point for which it is advanced. ‘They do not make 
out, separately or collectively, even a prima facie case. 

The following are among some of the principal arguments. 

Because the enactment was contemporary with the first effi- 
cient Place-bill, and was unfortunately made a part of it, it has 
been supposed to partake of the character ofa Place-bill. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. ‘The two things are not only not the 
same, but are positively contrary. The essence of a Place-bill is 
the incompatibility between the bias arising from the situation, 
and that independence in which a Member of Parliament ought, 
as far as possible, to be secured. ‘The objection there is against 
the office. Whoever holds it must be excluded. In the instance 
of Ministers it is precisely the reverse. All incompatibilities of 
that nature are overruled by a stronger necessity of a higher 
order. The presence of Ministers in Parliament, notwithstand- 
ing their bias, is not simply a much less evil than the only other 
alternative—the fact of Ministers not being there at all—but is 
quite indispensable. The bias, such as it is, is part of the case ; 
and, being such, it of course must be exactly the same in every 
instance, whether the ceremony of a re-election has been gone 
through, or whether it has been dispensed with. 

Others have seen in the necessity of submitting every Mini- 
sterial appointment to this popular sort of ordeal, a valuable pre- 
liminary check on the prerogative of the Crown. Supposing that 
the risks of a re-election may, on any occasion, have prevented the 
King from venturing upon a total change of administration, or 
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from promoting a particular individual, the absurdity is, in im- 
mediately concluding, that the restraint, gud restraint, must of 
course have been beneficial. Wherever this obstacle has been, 
in point of fact, the real operative obstacle, the probability is all 
the other way. For the rightful jurisdiction over this preroga- 
tive, is—in Parliament. And by the supposition, the jurisdiction 
is partially diverted to some unknown, inferior, and incompetent 
tribunal. These are cases on which the judgment of Parliament 
is so complete and exclusive, that the accident of being repre- 
sented by a person who has been selected for high oftice, can 
give to neither this nor that constituency the right to anticipate 
or counteract it. If Parliament does not object to the appoint- 
ments, it must be presumed to approve of them. If it objects, 
let it speak out. No legislation can be more preposterous 
than any thing which tends to substitute the opinion, caprice, 
or interest of a few fractional and precarious constituencies, 
in the place of the deliberate resolution of the representa- 
tive majority, alone competent in fact and law and reason to 
answer for the whole. ‘The merit of this partial check then 
amounts to this: Where the particular constituency pulls in the 
same direction with the nation in Parliament assembled, it is 
merely useless. Where it pulls in an opposite direction, it is a 
gross inconsistency and a great public evil. 

But it is suggested, that the option of recognising their repre- 
sentative in his new character, is part of the very principle of repre- 
sentation. This isa pure assumption. Abstract theories of repre- 
sentation are, in truth, just whatever the fancy of the framer likes 
to make them ; and, betwixt the two extremes—that of the com- 
plete independence and complete dependence of a representative 
—any number of intermediate hypotheses may be ranged. There 
is no admitted standard, to which positive sy stems must conform. 
In the absence of one, the changes which are daily taking place 

with things so variable as the elements of human nature, and 
the circumstances of human life, may raise the question at every 
turn, and almost at every instant. Nothing so uncertain in this 
case as the terms of the electoral power of attorney, One man 
will consider one thing essential; another another. Whether it 

may be desirable or not to send a member back to his consti- 
tuents on his acce pting political office, is quite a different affair. 
So stated, it is highly fitting that it be fairly argued out, But 
any definition of representation w hich is framed upon this single 
circumstance, must he altogether arbitrary and dogmatical. Nor 
ean it bv anv means be described to be the theory of the | nglish 
conetitution Om the contrary, (hat theory was establish don the 
doctrine of complet. inelepye dene According to its spirit as 
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well as letter, the relation between the electors and the elected 
is a relation formed for a certain period; and during this period 
they are joined together for better for worse. It was, therefore, 
the great moral of the Common Law that the electors ought to 
be proportionably careful in the object of their choice. The 
case which we are now considering, has been made an exception by 
statute. In this solitary instance, the relation is interrupted 
before the period has expired. Was this the result of any subtle 
disquisition (such as has been since carried on, and is still under 
the controversial harrow both in England and America) on the 
several conditions which might properly belong to the represen- 
tative relation? For example—pledges, instructions, resigning 
on demand, and so on. Nothing of the sort. The exception 
was introduced partly on supposed grounds of national policy ; 
partly from a temporary suspicion of the Crown. The imagina- 
tion that there is any definite connexion between this particular 
exception and the true principle of representation is a more recent 
invention. It belongs to the airy wardrobe which furnishes spe- 
cious arguments in behalf of things as they are; not to the 
armoury whence are taken those substantial reasons by which new 
opinions are successfully enforced. 
Another plea is, that the right of declaring whether they are 
satisfied or decatiofied with the conduct of their member on his 
appointment or promotion, is a privilege conferred upon the elec- 
toral body by the actual law. And to the taking away of any 
popular privilege, popular advocates naturally demur. Unfor- 
tunately for the advocates of a contingent privilege of this 
description, the doctrine of political privilege is now merged in 
that of political trust. It is too late (especially since the Reform 
bill) to argue any question of private pretension arising out of 
the electoral franchise, except in subordination to the more com- 
prehensive principle of the public good. As fallacies and partial 
considerations are seldom had recourse to, except for want of 
sound and ample reasons, it is somewhat suspicious that the ge- 
neral interests of the public service nowhere appear among the 
enumerated advantages. By a brief statement of the mischiefs 
inseparable from the interposition of “sagen 0 constituencies on 
these occasions, the grounds of the omission will soon be 
thoroughly understood. In the mean time, it is no slight objec- 
tion to the continuance of such a privilege, that, from the 
nature of the issue which it raises, it can very rarely be faith- 
fully exercised. By the Aad position, the opinion of the con- 
stituency is asked on a single point- the propriety or impro- 
priety, under the circumstances, of acce ptin g office, This is clear, 


from the fact, that (whatever other grou ds of dissatisfaction may 
have subsisted between the electors and the elected ) it is the 
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acceptance of office, and that alone, in consequence of which the 
opportunity of exercising the privilege arises. But is there a 
constituency in the empire which can be trusted with confining 
its consideration, on such an occasion, to this single point ? 
Probably not. Bodies of men are not so logical. The most 
splendid instance of electoral justice which has happened in our 
time, was the late rejection of Sir George Murray. ‘Taking place 
at a general election, it was eminently right. Supposing, how- 
ever, Parliament not to have been dissolved, and that Sir 
George Murray, in consequence of vacating his seat by accept- 
ing office, had to reappear before the freeholders of Perthshire. 
The case is no longer the same. The simple fact which his 
constituents then would have had to try, would have been— 
whether or no he had lost their confidence on that account. * But,’ 
shout a hundred honest voices, ‘ he did not keep his word to us 
‘about the Dissenters!’ It would be in vain to answer, ‘ That 
* is not the question. He has not vacated his seat by reason of 
‘ breach of trust. The offence is one which the law, whether right 
‘ or wrong, does not condescend to notice in a member of Parlia- 
‘ment. Notwithstanding that objection, he remained by law 
‘ your member still. ‘The only question on which your opinion is 
‘ now called for, is that of his political appointment.’ We sym- 
pathize with the feelings of the men of Perthshire. But it never 
can be consistent with legislative wisdom to submit a special 
point to a tribunal which you know beforehand will determine it, 
not upon its own merits, but upon collateral grounds. When 
the present Lord Stanley was rejected for Preston, and Sir John 
Campbell for Dudley, it is notorious that the cause of their re- 
jection had nothing to do with their having accepted office—that 
is, it had nothing to do with the only question within the purview 
and intention of the law. On the other hand, we are quite will- 
ing, that the breach of a specific pledge should be made a sub- 
stantive offence: the penalty to be expulsion from the seat so 
obtained. Let the malt-tax candidates be upon their guard. 
Popular orators, like Sir F. Burdett and Mr Richards, Mr 
Cobbett and Mr Hughes Hughes, and the rest of the basket 
of ‘ loose fish,’ need not be afraid. Our proposition is limited 
to the case of specific pledges. Gentlemen will do well, how- 
ever, to remember, that, in the same manner as perseverance 
in bribery and intimidation is making reluctant converts to the 
ballot, a few more elections like the last (fruitful, as it has 
proved, in expectations defrauded and confidence abused) will 
compel electors to take, in the shape of specific pledges, the only 
security within their reach. Of two evils, pledges may become 
the least. 

A full developement of the disadvantages of the present sys- 
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tem will be found in the pamphlet before us. We can do little 
more than class them into those which take place on a total 
change of Ministry ; those which take place on the appointment 
or promotion of a particular individual; and those which are 
common to both occasions. 

In the case of a total change of Ministry, it may be next to 
impossible (now that close boroughs are destroyed) to reseat the 
several members of the new administration without a dissolution. 
To create the necessity of a general election, in order to fill up 
from ten to twenty seats, is to outrage all proportion between the 
cause and the effect. But, suppose that Ministers postpone dis- 
solving, and take their chance of being returned for their former 
seats. On this supposition, what is the state in which Parliament 
is placed for a considerable period, and, in all probability, at a most 
critical conjuncture ? Owing to the temporary absence of all the 
responsible members of the Government, it is in the same state, 
as long as that absence lasts, as it would be always, in case the 
responsible members of the Government were excluded from the 
House. Every thing is at a stand still. It is felt to be absurd 
even to ask a question, much more to debate one. ‘The under- 
secretaries and the clerks discreetly wait for the arrival of their 
superiors. Dissolution or no dissolution, the public inconvenience 
must be very great. These difficulties may affect the Administra- 
tion itself in different ways, favourably or unfavourably. But as 
the difficulties are common to every Administration, they are 
clearly altogether independent of the merits or demerits of any 
one in particular. Therefore, while in some respects they must 
weaken the new Government, and in some others perhaps may 
strengthen it, these incidental consequences, so considered, are 
far too uncertain and conflicting, for even party politics to assign 
to them the lowest appreciable value. 

The characteristic evil arising from the effect of the law when 
it is brought into action on. the appointment or promotion of an 
individual, lies in much narrower compass. The effect is positive 
or negative; positive, when the individual accepts office not- 
withstanding ; negative, when he is prevented on this account 
from accepting it. In the first case, a single member of a 
government, going down on an event of this kind to the cross- 
questioning of the hustings, may be drifted by accidental cur- 
rents into a position equally injurious to the interests of all par- 
ties—at least of all whose interests are entitled to be con- 
sidered. The communications or explanations expected from 
him by some of his constituents, may very easily be of a na- 
ture, that, while, on the one hand, he cannot make them 
without committing his colleagues or the public service; on 
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the other, he cannot refuse them without creating unfounded 
suspicions, and unjustly prejudicing himself. The negative 
evils are quite as great; perhaps greater. In this case, the 
mischievous consequences of the law recur in one or other of 
three different forms. ‘The questionable problem of his return 
must often prevent a particular person from being originally 
placed in the situation for which he is best adapted. In other 
words, the test of the qualifications of public servants, be- 
comes what is the probability of their re-election. It will not 
be so much the selection of the Prime Minister, as the calcula- 
tion of the Treasury runners. Again, owing to this regulation, 
the result of translating a member of the government from one 
department to another, is to make two vacancies; and accordingly 
to produce two elections instead of one. A temptation is thus 
created, to keep down experience and ability below the rank to 
which they otherwise would rise, and to raise inexperienced 
novices over their heads. Lastly, the evident tendency of 
vacating the seat of a member of the House of Commons on 
accepting office, whilst a member of the House of Lords is ex- 
posed to no similar liability, is to fill up by means of peers all the 
offices which peers can conveniently hold. Were there any reason 
in the rule laid down by the statute-of 1706, some measure of ana- 
logy should have been meted out in the case of the two Houses. 
The actual anomaly in our proceedings with respect to them, 
amounts to a contradiction. ‘The House of Lords is affecting a 
legislative equality with the House of Commons. It is the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. Yet, the purity and independence 
of the one have been guarded with almost a feverish lover's 
apprehensive jealousy; while, not only no equivalent precau- 
tions, but no precautions at all have been taken for the virtue 
of the other. 

There are other and serious injuries, arising out of the present 
law, which are the same in kind, (differing only in degree), whether 
_the change of Administration is total or partial. A Minister is hur- 
ried away from his office at the very moment when in all probabi- 
lity his personal presence there is of the most importance ; and he 
is forced to waste on the petty details of his election the time and 
the attention which he ought to be devoting to the pressing 
exigencies of the state. Then, the expense of elections is a 
much greater public, as well as private, evil than the generality 
of people sufficiently consider. Except in a few highly praise- 
worthy instances, this still continues to be a severe tax on honour- 
able ambition. If public life should not be expected to enrich, 
far less ought it wantonly to impoverish. The career on which 
a public man has entered gives the public a positive interest in 
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his pecuniary independence. Every unnecessary re-election is 
an unnecessary aggravation of one of the most painful cireum- 
stances attendant on the working of a popular Government, 
according to the expensive habits with which elections are usually 
conducted. ‘These habits are among the evils which we have 
inherited from the old system, and which have not as yet been 
at all efficiently reformed by the Reform bill. Even in cases 
untouched by corruption, the expense is a hardship and a peril 
which the country is bound in honour and in prudence to reduce 
as low as possible; especially in the instances of those, who 
may fairly be presumed to be among its most laborious and 
most distinguished servants. The last objection we will mention 
is the false notion, so zealously circulated by political opponents, 
and so foolishly adopted by a considerable portion of the com- 
munity, that the result of these partial elections is any adequate 
criterion of the popularity of an Administration. In propor- 
tion to the value of a correct test is the mischief of a falla- 
cious one. A thousand local circumstances may account for 
the success or failure of this or that candidate, without the slight- 
est reference to the merits of the Government of which he is a 
member. Besides, a Government may happen to be very un- 
popular in one or two places, whilst it is in full possession of 
the confidence of the majority of the nation. 

We feel certain that this subject cannot be much longer left 
in its present unsatisfactory condition. Persons who wish to 
form a just estimate of its real importance must have recourse to 
Lord Northampton’s pamphlet. In taking leave of the alarmists, 
who are transferring to our own times the fear of that undue influ- 
ence which modern reductions has pretty well demolished, it may 
be as well to warn them that jealousy defeats its object, uuless it is 
directed to proper points. This point never could be «. proper one ; 
or, ifit were so formerly, it has ceased to be so now. ‘Ihe eloquent 
patrons of popular control and popular criteria, cannot be more 
thoroughly convinced than we ourselves are, that the Constitution 
ought to be armed with summary means both for ascertaining 
the opinion of the people concerning the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and for enforcing that opinion. A free government is a 
noble but difficult experiment. It wants every aid. Its in- 
stitutions are healthy and secure only just in proportion as 
political knowledge is disseminated, and as the interest of the 
Commonwealth (that inspiring word!) is made by the public 
spirit of individuals the personal interest of every member in the 
state. For this purpose, the liberty of the press, the right of 
petitioning, an unlimited freedom of assembly and of discussion in 
open meetings, are the appropriate and sufficient means. It is thug 
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that the political opinions of individuals will best be formed, col- 
lected, and expressed. But, in this there is nothing to distin- 
guish the case of an Administration—as regards the forming or 
the joining one—from a hundred other cases. And we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the mechanism of a representative 
Government is organically false in its principle, and will of neces- 
sity become cumbersome and isheily in its practice, which is 
s0 contrived as to lodge a specific restraint upon the Executive 
any where else than in Parliament itself. 


Art. 1V.—Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy. By the late Joun 
Youne, L.L.D., Professor of Philosophy in Belfast College. 
With a Memoir of the Author. Edited by Witi1am Cairns, 
A. M., Professor of Logic and Belles Lettres in Belfast Col- 
lege. 8vo. Glasgow: 1835. 


rk Younc, as we learn from the Memoir prefixed to this 
work, was a native of Glasgow, who had distinguished 
himself as a student during his university career, notwithstanding 
numerous difficulties and disadvantages, which the inherent force 
of his mind, and his persevering habits of study, enabled him to 
overcome. On the establishment of a College in Belfast, in the 
north of Ireland, he was chosen Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
and continued for many years to discharge the duties of that 
situation with credit to himself, and with advantage to the semi- 
nary with which he was connected. His death took place in 
March, 1829 ; and, judging from the numerous tributes which 
were paid to his memory in the periodical and other publications 
of the north of Ireland, he must have occupied a high place in 
the estimation of that intelligent community. 

Simplification is the leading object of all the recent classifica- 
tions of the phenomena of mind; and to this object the labours 
of the late Dr Thomas Brown, unquestionably one of the most 
illustrious metaphysicians of this or any other country, were es- 

ecially directed. It must, however, be confessed that, if Dr 
Reve had the merit of bringing within a narrower circle 
the multiplied * powers’ and ‘ faculties’ of preceding systems, 
* his own was disfigured by a somewhat fantastic terminology. 
What, for instance, is the value of his grand distinction between 
the ‘ internal and external states of mind?’ When the sub- 
ject is regarded philosophically, is there not an anomaly, if 
hot a positive absurdity, in the very expression ‘ external states,’ 
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as referable to the mind? It is true, Dr Brown explains his 
meaning to be, that the two phenominal classes in question 
are denominated ‘ according to the nature of the circumstances 
‘ which precede them ;’ but if this ground of distinction be sus- 
tained, then must we denominate intellectual states generally 
according to their antecedent circumstances ; and hence his 
subdivision of the ‘ internal states’ into intellectual conditions 
and emotions, is at once rendered nugatory; for emotions are 
most frequently the effect of external causes operating upon 
the mind. The greater number of our emotions ought, there- 
fore, according to Dr Brown’s own rule, to be referred to the 
class of ‘ external states’ of the mind; and thus one of the 
leading peculiarities of his system is destroyed. It may, how- 
ever, be alleged, that the emotions referred to are produced 
by external causes only indirectly ; as their first effect is the 
consciousness of a certain sensation, which, in its turn, calls 
up a corresponding emotion, according to the fixed laws of our 
intellectual nature ; but to this, it is obvious to answer, that the 
sensation is just as much an internal affection of the mind as is 
the emotion which follows it. ‘The one possesses not a whit more 
of real externality than the other; and hence, if we wish to de- 
scribe things by their own nature, and not by the nature of other 
things with which they have nothing in common, we must reject 
the absurdity of seeming to place affections outside the mind, 
which are truly in it. We do not mean to deny that an important 
difference exists between the two classes of phenomena referred 
to; which difference cannot be overlooked without involving the 
errors of Condillac, and of the later school of French sensualism : 
what we mean to say is, that it would be quite as proper for a 
scientific astronomer to asume that the earth is the centre of the 
planetary system, and to make his deductions accordingly, as for 
a scientific enquirer into the phenomena of consciousness to talk 
of states of consciousness ‘ external’ to that consciousness itself. 
In another respect also, the terminology of Dr Brown is defec- 
tive. Not content with ordinary language, he has invented the 
terms simple and relative suggestion to take the place of the more 
intelligible terms, memory, and judgment,—meaning by the latter 
the faculty of discriminating relations. When the system of Dr 
Brown, therefore, is divested of its technicalities, it amounts to. 
this, that the whole of the primary phenomena of consciousness 
are reducible to three classes, viz. sensation, memory, and judg 
ment; for the class of feelings indicated by the strange phrase 
* external affections,’ is ingle sensation ; and the ‘ intellectual 
* states’ comprehended under the first division of the ‘ internal 
‘ affections,’ are memory and judgment, disguised under the names 
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of simple and relative suggestion. ‘The class of ‘ emotions’ is 
common to the systems both of Dr Brown and of the writer 
before us, and may be conveniently enough omitted in a com- 
parison between them; especially as emotions are usually referred 
to a distinct head of metaphysical enquiry, and are to be re- 
garded as in some sense consequents depending upon the previous 
exercise of the powers which we have named; although it is ad- 
mitted that emotions constitute in themselves a totally distinct class 
of mental phenomena from those whose antecedent developement in 
the order of nature we have supposed to be necessary. The sys- 
tem of Dr Young is, that sensation, memory, and judgment are the 
three primary elements of all our various forms of consciousness ; 
and our object has been to show that, in reality, this is Dr 
Brown’s classification, when the latter is stated in the language 
of common life. We are aware that Dr Brown’s general division is 
nominally only twofold; though, if characteristic distinctness of 
phenomena be regarded, it ought to have been at once made 
fourfold, including emotions; or if it be necessary, as it perhaps 
is, to consider the circumstances which precede intellectual affec- 
tions in arranging them into classes, the Sensation and Reflection 
of Locke would have been a more intelligible nomenclature than 
that which Dr Brown has adopted. Simple and relative sugges- 
tion are with Dr Brown pro forma merely subdivisions of one 
general class; but when allowance is made for differences of phra- 
seology, his account of the primary affections of the mind will be 
found to correspond with that of Dr Young, at least in all points 
that are of any importance in such enquiries. 

We have been thus particular in our notice of the opinions of 
Dr Brown, on account of this virtual coincidence between his 
system and that of Dr Young, and which the latter in a passage 
of one of his lectures, written after the publication of Dr Brown’s 
work, declares to have been entirely accidental. The division of 
the intellectual powers to which we have adverted was certainly 
that with which Dr Young commenced his academical prelections 
in Belfast, in the year 1815; and, indeed, he may himself have 
adopted its outline from others; for the threefold division in 
question is by no means peculiar to him. The general tendency 
of his speculations led him strongly to the adoption of a simpli- 
fied scheme of classification ; but not less so to the enforcement 
of certain ‘ fundamental laws of human belief,’ and the consequent 
expulsion of philosophical scepticism from its own peculiar 
strongholds. 

In regard to one important principle, which, since the time of 
Hartley, has been extensively applied to mental analysis ny 
some philosophers, the épinions of Dr Young are expressed wi 
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a degree of cautious discrimination, which is worthy of his cha- 
racter as a teacher of intellectual science. * Several of his obser- 
* vations,’ says Mr Cairns, in the preface to this work, ‘ apply. 
‘ by a remarkable kind of anticipation, to the defects which might 
‘ be expected in such an extended analysis as is attempted’ in 
some late productions of the Hartleian school. Mr Cairns here 
alludes to the very elaborate and ingenious Analysis of the Human 
Mind by Mr Mill. Respecting anticipated endeavours to resolve 
all our ideas, feelings, and emotions into cases of association, Dr 
Young has the following passage :—‘* Some philosophers em- 
‘ ploy it to explain almost all the phenomena of mind, except the 
* origin of our sensations. Owing to this important principle, 
‘ they say, sensations become the objects of thoughts and feel- 
‘ings, by which means man truly is a social being ; the whole 
‘ mental furniture of perceptions, notions, affections, passions, 
‘sentiments, and emotions is formed from the simple relics of 
‘these, and thus from mere sensation man rises to intellect, 
“and becomes capable of reflection and action. For my own part, 
‘I am not sure that the doctrine of association has not been car- 
‘ried too far, and am of opinion that it has been applied to explain 
‘many phenomena, for which it does not seem very obviously to 
‘account. It is rather irksome, indeed, to be always carrying it 
‘about with us, for the purpose of every explanation which we 
‘attempt, while tt often appears to be itself more obscure than the 
‘facts which we would explain’ Of the propriety of this last 
observation, we shall produce one or two instances from the 
work of Mr Mill, although that work was not published till after 
Dr Young’s death. 

It is to be remarked, that, what is called the ‘law of associa- 
‘tion,’ is only a term invented to express a matter of fact; or, as 
Mr Mill has stated it, to convey the fact, that, ‘ our ideas spring 
‘up, or exist in the order in which the sensations existed, of 
‘ which they are the copies;’ and hence he cautions us against 
understanding by it any thing more than the ‘ order of occurrence.’ 
To ascertain, then, the amount of light which that law throws upon 
any particular phenomenon of the mind, we have only to substitute 
for it the equivalent phrase ‘ the order of occurrence,’ and then 
to examine the addition which has been made to our previous 
information. For the present we say nothing of the doctrine 
which makes all our ideas to be mere ‘copies’ of previous ‘sen- 
‘sations.’ Dr Young has sarcastically observed, in relation to the 
kindred doctrine of Helvetius, that it would not be surprising, 
‘were any curious empiric to make the experiment, secundum 
‘ artem, to find the mind, by a dexterous use of words, turning out 
‘to be a bunch of bank notes. Sure we are, a transmutation 
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of this kind were not a whit more miraculous than is that meta- 
physical alchymy which identifies sensations with those other in- 
tellectual states which they suggest. As well may it be pretended 
that the sensation itself is a ‘copy’ of the object by which it is 
excited; and, in point of fact, the prevalence of some indefinite 
mysticism of this sort laid the foundation of that general scepti- 
cism, which in the last century was reduced to a system by the 
labours of Berkeley and Hume; though Dr Brown, in his 
anxiety to deprive Dr Reid of the merit which he claimed for 
the overthrow of the Ideal Theory, stands alone in affecting to 
disbelieve its existence. 

In the philosophy of Reid, Stewart, and Brown, and also in 
the work before us, there are certain first principles assu- 
med and vindicated. ‘These were happily denominated by Mr 
Stewart, ‘ fundamental laws of human belief,’ the authority 
of which the Pyrrhonist himself must practically admit ; and it is 
in his application of his subtle analysis to some of these prin- 
ciples, that the failure of Mr Mill, to speak with all due re- 
spect towards him, is most conspicuously manifested. We are far 
from undervaluing association as a law of very extensive ap- 
plication ; our objection lies against the attempted resolution of 
all our consciousnesses into sensation and association alone; 
as if the latter especially were to be regarded as the ultimate 
element of all those intellectual combinations, in which its pre- 
sence may by possibility be traced. For, taking the definition 
of association already quoted, viz. that it means no more than 
‘the order of occurrence,’ then, when we are told that our belief 
in our own mental identity, or in the existence of an external 
world, nay, that all belief whatsoever, is only a case of modified 
association, the meaning must be, that all these various beliefs are 
only so many ‘ orders of occurrence’—in other words, so many 
phenomena or matters of fact in reference to our own minds—a 
piece of information which adds absolutely nothing to our know- 
ledge of the nature of those phenomena or matters of fact. The 
philosophy of Reid and Stewart also, no doubt, regards the prin- 
ciples of belief referred to as facts belonging to our intellectual 
nature; but it pretends to account for them no otherwise than by 
assuming their existence as primary truths; whereas the opposite 
system, after a specious parade of philosophical analysis, either ter- 
minates in scepticism, by throwing doubt on the validity of the in- 
tellectual laws in question; or, if this consequence be denied, then 
it demonstrably leaves the matter precisely as it found it—by pro- 
ving to us that our belief in our own unchanged existence, our belief 
in the reality of external objects, and our conviction that similar 
circumstances will uniformly be followed by similar results, are 
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just so many series of matters of fact in regard to our own minds ; 
for this is the meaning of the phrase ‘ order of occurrence,’ 
when substituted for the more ostentatious word ‘ association.’ 
What real knowledge this sort of metaphysics reveals to the world 
beyond that which is more simply stated in the systems of the 
illustrious men alluded to, we protest our inability to discover ; 
while, as we shall endeavour to prove, there are considerable dis- 
advantages which follow from its adoption. 

We have already alluded to the case of personal, or, as Dr 
Brown more correctly terms it, ‘ mental identity ;’ and we select 
Mr Mill’s attempted analysis of it, as an example of our meaning; 
because, in this instance, the consequence which immediately arises 
out of that analysis is so glaring, that our wonder is, so acute 
an author failed to perceive it; or if he perceived, that he did - 
not meet it by anticipation. The life of a human being, Mr 
Mill remarks, is ‘ a series of antecedents and consequents,’ and 
when we apply the term identity to a particular individual, we 
mean that he is ‘ the last link of such and such a chain, and 
‘not of any other:’ so that mental identity can be predicated 
only of the series taken as a whole, not of the separate links of 
which it is constituted ; for by the very terms of the hypothesis, 
each of these separate links is numerically different from the 
other, and can no more be said to be identical with it, than the 
writer of this article can be said to be identical with the 
author of the Analysis of the Human Mind. Now if the whole 
series of consciousnesses which go collectively to make up the 
life of an individual co-existed together and at once, or were 
squeezed into a single indivisible point of continuous duration, 
as the schoolmen represented the existence of the Supreme Being 
to be, then the aforesaid doctrine of mental identity might pass ; 
but when it is positively admitted that the supposed chain is 
made up of successive links, each following the other in point of 
time, and each consequent being as numerically different from its 
antecedent as fire or lightning, or any other physical agent in 
nature, is from the effects which it leaves behind it, then do we 
defy human ingenuity to prove, that in the philosophical sense 
of the word, it is even possible for any individual to be at this 
moment the same being, either corporeally or mentally, that he 
was ten seconds ago. Nay more, Mr Mill has himself supplied 
an important proof, that if the thing itself were conceivable, as it 
is not, we could not in many cases ascertain it, unless we could 
believe without evidence; for, according to him, the chief 
evidences of identity in regard to ourselves, are ‘ sensation and 
* memory ;’ but supposing sensation to be suspended, as it virtual- 
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ly is in dreamless sleep, or supposing memory to be lost, as it 
sometimes happens to be in cases of cerebral injury, is not the 
evidence of the individual’s identity thereby destroyed? In all 
eases of this nature, it is manifest that, according to the hypo- 
thesis stated, there can be no certainty in regard to individual 
identity, because the evidence on which it rests is either defective, 
or is annihilated. 

We have noticed the subject thus fully, in order that the 
difference which exists in this particular between the Hartleians 
and the followers of Dr Reid should be fairly stated. If association 
be taken as an ultimate fact, or fixed law of our intellectual consti- 
tution, then all that its application to our belief in the relation of 
cause and effect, and the other primary laws of our being, really 
accomplishes, is to substitute one general term for another, viz. 
* association’ instead of ‘ Sundamental laws of human belief’ 
but if, on the other hand, it mean, that experience alone is the 
origin of those principles, and that habit or custom has given 
them all their felt influence over the current of our thoughts, we 
are compelled to reject this explanation in reference to causation 
in particular ; for, as Mr Stewart observes, the principle in 
question is * not a contingent, but a necessary truth—since no 
* induction, how extensive soever, can ever lead to the discovery 
* of a necessary truth; experience only informing us of what és, 
* or what has been, not of what must necessarily be ; and the evi- 
‘dence of the conclusion must be of the same nature with that 
‘ of the premises.’ To put our belief in causation, which lies 
at the foundation of all natural theology, and our conviction of 
our personal identity, on which all moral responsibility must rest, 
on a level with the prejudices and follies which may be imparted 
by a vicious education, as seems to be done by referring both to 
a common principle of mere association, appears at first sight a 
startling procedure, and requires to be guarded by a cautious 
explanation against the consequences which some might deduce 
from its unqualified statement. Our readers are perhaps by 
this time prepared to admit the justice of Dr Young’s obser- 
vation, that a principle which, when it is applied to the illustra- 
tion of mental identity, requires the belief that millions of nume- 
rically a consciousnesses are truly only one and the same 
individua consciousness, ‘is more obscure than the fact attempted 
* to be explained by it.’ 

The system of philosophizing, which we have been consider- 
ing, obviously errs on the side of analytic excess—its advocates are 
afraid of taking too much for granted ; and, like Des Cartes, some 
of them are scarcely well pleased to assume the fact of their own 
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existence, without a process of induction to assure its reality. But 
it is perhaps from a totally opposite quarter that the principal dan- 
ger to intellectual science is at present to be apprehended. From 
the tone of some late publications, and the favourable reception 
which they have had from a portion of the public, it is mani- 
fest that there exists, in some sections of the religious world, 
a strong disposition to overthrow the independent study of the 
human mind, especially in reference to Ethical enquiry, and to 
substitute for it a chaotic mixture of natural and revealed reli- 
gion. Among the ablest and most plausible of the class of pub- 
lications to which we allude, is the ‘ Christian Ethics’ of Dr Ward- 
law. His main argument is intended to show that conscience, 
which he defines to be the judgment, or intellectual faculty em- 
ployed about moral subjects, is so utterly corrupted and debased as 
to be productive of little else than ‘ error and confusion.’ When 
Dr Wardlaw was thus engaged, he probably did not know that 
he was reviving a favourite tenet of Socinus, against which many 
volumes of learned disquisition have been written by orthodox 
controversialists! But, instead of enlarging on this subject, it is 
sufficient to remark, that the pious, but unwise labours of some 
philosophers towards the close of the seventeenth, and the be- 
ginning of the last century, laid the foundation of that system 
of scepticism, which obtained so many converts both in this 
country and on the continent. Huet, bishop of Avranches, 
from a desire of exalting Christianity, published his Traité 
Philosophique de la Foiblesse de Esprit Humain; the main 
object of which was to demonstrate the error and uncertainty 
which are naturally inherent in all the faculties of human nature, 
sentient as wellas intellectual ; consequently, that faith alone is 
the instrument whereby a reasonable conviction of truth can be 
acquired. A considerable portion of Malebranche’s celebrated 
Recherche dela Verité, is occupied with an elaborate proof of the 
same proposition ; and we leave it to those who are conversant with 
the history of intellectual science, to state the consequences to 
religion and morality which followed from the doctrine to which 
we have alluded. It is true that Dr Wardlaw, after founding 
the peculiar argument of his book on the supposition of the utter 
fallaciousness of reason, when employed about certain classes of 
enquiries, occasionally departs from his own hypothesis ; and that 
when endeavouring, in one of his notes, to reconcile his views 
on this subject with those of Dr Chalmers, he quietly modifies 
his statements into the trite assertion, that ‘ conscience (or reason 
‘ as before explained) is not to be trusted as an infallible standard 
* of right and wrong.’ Malebranche and Huet have both shown, 
that neither are the senses to be trusted as infallible guides in 
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reference to external objects ; and our own experience every day 
assures us, that reason is not an infallible guide in regard to even 
the plainest truths. But, does it follow that the existence of an 
external world is a matter of uncertainty, or that mathematical 
demonstration is void of conclusiveness, though depending on the 
exercise of a faculty, for which it would be too much to claim 
the attribute of infallibility? These are consequences established 
by a process of reasoning exactly similar to that by which Dr 
Wardlaw has tried to subvert the authority of the natural facul- 
ties of man. 

It is a truth which cannot be too frequently impressed on those 
who fancy, that by thrusting religion into the room of philoso- 
phy, they are doing a service to the interests of the former, that 
all revealed religion presupposes, and is built upon the prior re- 
ligion of nature ; and if this religion be the seahien thing which 
some are fain to make it, be it remembered, that the building is 
insecure in direct proportion to the badness of the ground on 
which it rests. Revelation does not, for the first time, inform us of 
the moral differences of actions ; it assumes, as Dr Chalmers some- 
where observes, that ‘ prior to the religion of the New Testa- 
* ment, the virtuous and the praiseworthy were objects of general 
‘ recognition ;’ and that human nature as such, not only ‘ occa- 
‘ sionally exhibited what was just and true, and of good report,’ 
but ‘ also could render to such an exhibition the homage of its 
‘ regard and of its reverence. The proper design of revelation, 
as Dr Paley has fairly stated, was to add sanctions and to 
supply motives, for the fulfilment of those moral duties which 
the law of nature clearly enough indicated, but which it wanted 
power adequately to enforce upon the consciences of men. Be it 
so that our reason is so depraved as to have lost its character of 
authoritative certainty, in regard either to physical or moral 
truth, then, in the first place, we are jendend of all assurance 
respecting those fundamental truths which natural theology has 
been generally supposed to teach ; and, secondly, if we be referred 
to faith in confirmation of their reality, still the evidences of 
that faith have no power of affecting our minds, except through 
the medium of those very powers whose authority has been pre- 
viously thrown aside; so that this absurd endeavour to thrust 
Christianity into the room of philosophy, ends in the palpable 
triumph of scepticism over both. 

This was a subject upon which Mr Stewart’s noble eloquence 
poured some of its strongest lights; and it is because we see 
a repetition of attempts similar to those which he stigmatized, 
that we have been induced thus to notice them, In the preface 
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to his last work,* he mentions it as one of the circumstances which 
had induced him to devote so large a portion of it to a systematic 
illustration of the doctrines of natural religion, that certain Scotish 
divines had discovered a disposition to set the evidence of these 
doctrines at nought, with a well-meant but shortsighted view to 
strengthen the cause of Christianity ; not being aware, says he, 
‘ that they were only repeating the language of Bayle, Hume, 
* Helvetius, and many cee modern authors of the same descrip- 
‘ tion, who have endeavoured to cover their attacks upon those 
* essential principles on which all religion is founded, under a pre- 
* tended zeal for the interests of revelation. It was not thus,’ he 
adds, ‘ that Cudworth, and Barrow, and Locke, and Clarke, and 
* Butler reasoned on the subject. ‘‘ He” (says Locke, who has 
* forcibly and concisely expressed their common sentiments) 
* * that takes away Reason to make way for Revelation, puts out 
‘ the light of both; and’ does much the same as if we would 
* persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better to receive the 
‘ light of an invisible star by a telescope!” ’ 

We have already stated generally the distinguishing feature of 
Dr Young’s system of mental philosophy ; namely, its classifica- 
tion or resolution of all the phenomena of consciousness into three 
primary powers, sensation, memory, and judgment. Whether 
that classification is not liable to some of the objections which he 


* The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man ; 
published in 1828, immediately before the death of the author. We 
deeply regret that the proper time for duly noticing this admirable work 
passed away, without our being able, owing to the pressure of other 
avocations, to carry our intentions in regard to it into execution. Ad- 
mirable we will call it; for whatever may be thought of its theory of 
moral approbation, or of some of its metaphysical classifications, it takes 
so wide and so comprehensive a view of its truly important subject, 
illustrates it with such varied learning, and elevates it with such noble 
lessons of wisdom and virtue, delivered in such winning language, as to 
render it beyond all question, one of the most instructive, improving, 
and agreeable presents that philosophy, warmed by benevolence, and 
adorned by genius, has yet conferred upon mankind. The fine sentences 
which close the section on Mr Stewart’s writings, in Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy — another 
admirable work which also, alas! strongly reproves our backward labours 
—can only be fully appreciated by those who have perused the almost 
posthumous treatise to which we have been alluding. ‘ The same phi- 
‘ losophy which he had cultivated from his youth upward, employed his 
* dying hand. Aspirations after higher and brighter scenes of excellence, 
* always blended with his elevated morality, became more earnest and 


* deeper as worldly passions died away, and earthly objects vanished from 
* his sight.’ 


| 
| 
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has himself urged against the similar attempts of others, and 
whether it is founded upon a sound and complete investigation of 
phenomena, are points which would require a far more extended 
enquiry than we can at present enter upon. We must not, how- 
ever, leave his work without observing, that though it occasion- 
ally contains some acute strictures on metaphysical systems, its au- 
thor does not always express himself in a way calculated to give a 
just or correct account of the views of preceding enquirers. In 
commenting, for example, upon those systems which group all the 
mental powers under two grand heads, the Understanding and 
the Will, or, which is nearly equivalent, the Intellectual and the 
Active powers, he speaks as if those who adopted that classifi- 
cation were either ignorant of, or had overlooked the fact, that 
the mind, in all its operations, is essentially active. ‘We might 
* be led,’ says he, ‘ from this division to imagine that there was 
* no activity in the intellectual powers, but that they were perfectly 
‘ stationary and quiescent, accompanied by no changes, and pro- 
* ducing none. Nothing,’ he adds, ‘could be more erroneous.’ 
Unquestionably nothing could ‘be more erroneous;’ but who is 
the philosopher who has either advanced or countenanced such an 
error? Reid and Stewart are the most illustrious of those who, in 
modern times, have adopted the arrangement in question ; and 
what is their language in regard to it? ‘ Although,’ says the 
former, ‘ this genéral division may be of use in order to our pro- 
* ceeding more methodically in our subject, we are not to under- 
* stand it as if, in those operations which are ascribed to the Un- 
‘ derstanding, there were no exertion of will or activity, or ag if 
* the Understanding were not employed in the operations ascrib- 
‘ed to the Will; for I conceive there is no operation of the un- 
‘ derstanding wherein the mind is not active in some degree.’-— 
* In studying our internal frame,’ says Mr Stewart, ‘it may be 
* convenient to treat of our Intellectual powers apart from our 
* Active propensities ; but in fact, the two are very intimately, and 
‘indeed inseparately connected in all our mental operations.’ 
We thus see that Dr Young has said absolutely nothing in 
regard to this classification that had not been said by the very 
writers who form the subjects of his critical strictures. 

Of his Lectures generally we have pleasure in saying, that they 
show him to have been a man of considerable mental vigour and 
acuteness ; and that though composed solely for his class, and 
labouring under the disadvantages of posthumous publication, 
obviously much greater in the case of Lectures than in that of 
any work written from the first for the press, they are yet marked 
by a perspicuous and manly style, which sometimes rises ta 
animation, if not to eloquence. We shall conclude with an 
extract in regard'to the question whether Metaphysical-as well as 
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Physical enquiry, is capable of turnishing any positive additions 
to our previous knowledge ; and which will at once serve as a 
specimen of his style, and of his manner of thinking on such sub- 
jects. 


_ € The study of the philosophy of our mental constitution furnishes us 
with the knowledge of important truths.—In opposition to this, it has 
been asserted that the subject of mind admits of no discoveries; that its 
real powers are not only inherent in all, but are equally known by the 
peasant and by the philosopher. This controversy has been excited by 
the sanguine hopes expressed by some metaphysicians, of the mighty 
progress which may be expected in intellectual philosophy by following 
the Baconian method of induction. The prodigies of astronomy and 
chemistry, and the rapid and apparently interminable advancement of the 
arts, have been referred to as the triumphs of the Baconian school; and 
we have been called upon by some to expect similar effects in the philo- 
sophy of the mind. It must be admitted, I think, that whoever shall 
indulge this expectation will assuredly be disappointed. The range of 
external nature is so immense ; it admits of being placed in such an end- 
less variety of combinations ; the same substance can be contemplated 
and modified by so many different agents at the same time; and the ma 
terials are so completely in our power, and so obvious to our senses,—- 
that the effect of philosophy on the bodies around us, must always be 
more striking and various than on our intellectual nature. 

‘ This view of the subjects of intellectual and mechanical philosophy has 
given rise to ample discussions, the decision of which hinges very much 
on the meaning of a word. It is maintained that the human mind admits 
only of observation, and not of experiment ; that experiment always im- 
plies the capacity of exerting some power over the subject on which we 
employ it; and that, as we have no power to change the actual state of 
intellectual phenomena, we have nothing left us but to observe them.— 
For my own part I can see no reason for this limitation of the term expe- 
riment. By all men it is understood to signify some trial that is made 
either for the observation of facts, or the production of some new modi- 
fication. Observation is obviously often the means of making an expe- 
riment. It is surely consistent with common language and common 
sense, when you have gained the knowledge of any fact by observation, 
to desire me to make a similar experiment. You obviously mean that I 
should make a trial or experiment of the effect which observation will 
produce on my opinions. The whole controversy, therefore, about the 
limits of observation and experiment, seems to serve no purpose but to 
cloud the argument. But although observation, when instituted for a 
particular purpose, is of the same nature with experiment, yet both will 
undoubtedly vary in their results in proportion to the difference of the 
materials on which they are employed. We are never, therefore, to ex- 
pect the discovery of a new mental power, as we may expect to hear of 
a new metal, or a new air: and if the study of intellectual philosophy is 
to be deserted till it can promise discoveries like the cotton mill or the 
steam engine, wé must, I am afraid, abandon it for ever, and content our- 
selves with that easy knowledge which we are told is common: to every 
human being.’ 
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Art. V.— Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England. By Isaac 
Tomkins, Gent. London, 8vo: 1835. 


rynis tract relates mainly to the privileges of the Aristocracy and 

their House of Parliament. It is very small, but very sharp, 
— indeed bitter. There is no doubt that it is rather a sketch than 
a finished picture, and a sketch somewhat bordering upon carica- 
ture. It will therefore not offend one class so much, as it will 
gratify another. The Aristocracy will say it is exaggerated— 
and they will also feel that it is too general to hurt individuals 
sorely ; but the middle classes, in whose favour it is very warmly, and 
indeed most feelingly, conceived, will no doubt exceedingly en- 
joy it. We have an entire sympathy with Isaac Tomkins, gentle- 
man, in his affectionate and even zealous attachment to his 
‘ order’—the hope, the stay, the comfort, and the true orna- 
ment of their country ; but without altogether concurring in the 
caustic remarks which the follies of the upper classes have 
drawn from him. Nevertheless we can in no wise doubt that the 
ancient and unpopular reign of the privileged few has of late 
been rapidly verging towards its close ; and that the discussion 
of their pretensions to govern us cannot be longer delayed. The 
present pamphlet may help to bring on this controversy. 

The reason why we thus speak of the Patrician reign is this; 
Formerly what we were accustomed to call our limited monarchy, 
was much more like an Aristocracy. The powerful influence 
of the Peers and their connexions in the House of Commons, 
and ,their direct sway in their own House of Parliament, gave 
them in reality the government of the state. We used to deny 
the evils of monarchy, as compared with a republic on the one 
hand, and an aristocracy on the other; and used to ascribe con- 
fusion, anarchy, and fickleness to the former, and pride, tyranny, 
corruption, and all other abominations to the latter—wrapping 
ourselves up in our self-satisfaction, and delighting to look down 
upon democratic France and aristocratic Venice—without once 
reflecting that when the people, as in America, are well educated 
and accustomed to freedom, self-government is a lesson they have 
learnt, and can easily and safely practise ;—without once seeming 
to be‘ aware, that a government with an almost nominal King, 
may be an aristocracy, just as well as a government with an 
almost nominal Doge. In truth, England was, until 1832, 
governed by the Lords and their natural connexions ; for both 
King and Commons were subject to their sway. The Reform 
Bill happily controlled the Lords, and, restoring our rights, gave 
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us a chance of finally abolishing the aristocratic usurpation. But 
the Lords are still making a violent struggle, and are attempting 
to rule with the Court, and in defiance of the people and their re- 

resentatives. Their attempt, however, must fail, and the people 
G restored to their birthright. The discussions in this little 
tract will lead to more full and more elaborate enquiry ; and in 
the mean while we shall present a few of its sketches to the at- 
tention of our readers. Possibly it may be of use to preserve 
them from the common fate of pamphlets. 


‘ It is certain that the eldest son (of a peer) alone is deemed by our 
institutions to be born a lawgiver, a senator, and a judge ; that he alone, 
be he ever so ignorant, stupid, and vicious, is allowed to decide upon the 
great questions of policy and of jurisprudence, and to sit in appeal upon 
the decisions of all the legal tribunals of the country, and to judge with- 
out review all his fellow-citizens for property, liberty, limb, and life. 
These high functions are so essentially inherent in him, that no bank- 
ruptcy, no idiocy (short of being found lunatic by ae no 
criminality, can deprive him of his judicial and legislative attributes. 
He may have committed felony, and been transported—or perjury, and 
been pilloried—or fraud, and been upon the tread-mill; yet, the day 
after his sentence expires he may take his seat next the Lord Chancellor 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury, and turn by his vote the fate of a 
great measure for diffusing universally the justice which he has con- 
temned and outraged. 

‘ That all these high, precious, grievous, absurd and revolting privi- 
leges are confined to the eldest sons of peers is certain; it is equally 
certain that a more gross mistake never was committed than theirs who 
for this reason affect to consider all the younger branches of noble fami- 
lies as equal with the rest of the people. Equal they are in law: they 
can only sue and be sued like their neighbours; they pay taxes like 
them ; they cannot ride down the peasants or the shopkeepers with 
impunity ; but so neither can the peers themselves. And yet shall we 
say that, except privilege of arrest from debt, and the power of sitting 
in Parliament and as judges, there is any real difference existing by law 
between the eldest son and his brothers further than there is between a 
rich man andapoor? All belong to the same caste ; all are alike a favour- 
ed race in the government and in society ; all have advantages unknown 
to us of the common people ; and therefore all constitute the body of the 
Aristocracy in fact, be the law ever so plain in the eldest son’s favour. 

‘ The same remark applies to all persons who, from their fortune and _ 
education, live with the noble families habitually. ‘They are admitted to 
the same familiarities; they receive the same respect from those who 
foolishly look up to rank, and yet more foolishly gaze at fashion; they 
find the avenues to power as well as distinction open to them; they are 
born even to a political supremacy which others earn by working for it 
and deserving it. What difference in society is there between a lord’s 
second son, or indeed his eldest, and the son of a rich squire, especially 
if he be of old family, that is, if his father and grandfather have been 
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squires before him? It is certainly a very great advantage of our con- 
stitution that nothing prevents men of no birth from gaining this 
station by their wealth, and talents, and industry ; but still they are, in 
this most important particular, worse off than hereditary patricians— 
they have to make their way—to win their spurs ; the others start on a 
vantage ground—they are born spurred. 

‘ The question is this. A substantial farmer, or reputable shopkeeper, 
intending to let two or three of his sons continue in his own business, 
has the spirit and the means to give one of them, who shows good abi- 
lities, a better education, that he may be a parson or a lawyer. The 
Jad goes to Oxford, and he there meets the younger son of the squire or 
the nobleman, about his own age-—Now which of the two finds it easi- 
est to get on in the world? Which is soonest received into the com- 
pany of men of influence in the college? Which makes his way best 
to notice, wherever it is of importance to him that he should obtain 
notice? Which has, first at college, and afterwards in town, most 
favour bestowed on his efforts? Which rises the fastest and mounts the 
highest, supposing their abilities and understanding equal? Does it not 
require that the obscure man should be a first-rate genius to climb the 
heights of his career, be that civil or military, ecclesiastical or political ? 
In England these questions can be answered in one only way. 

‘ But suppose we come away from matters of substantial interest, and 
say a word of society merely. The one of the two youths, whom we are 
supposing to be started together in life, is born to admittance every where, 
and to the unsolicited enjoyment of the most refined society; the other 
may arrive at the same favour after he has made himself famous by his 
talents, or powerful by his success, when the silly creatures who preside 
over such intercourse would feel themselves neglected if he were not 
found among their attendants. As for the daughter of the tradesman or 
the yeoman, no fancy can help us to picture her in those haunts of 
fashion, be she as fair as Venus, as chaste as Diana, as wise as Minerva, 
unless she has been able to repair the ruined fortunes of some noble rake 
by the legacy of an uncle in the East Indies. For the brother, parlia- 
mentary eloquence, (not learning or solid wisdom,) party devotion, or 
professional success, may cast a plank across the gulf which separates the 
circles of high and middling society. For the sister there is but one 
bridge, and it must be made of solid massive gold. Passing across it, 
she will be admitted to the enjoyment of having her relations sneered 
at, and, if her ears are very acute, herself nicknamed among those whom 
she saves from want of bread; she will listen to the horrors of vulgar 
life, the atrocities of under-breeding, the hatefulness of honest industry, 
the misfortune of humble birth, until she dares not look about her or 
behind her, but is haunted by the recollection of her origin as if it had 
been a crime, and is brought to be more ashamed of her humble and vir- 
tuous family than if they had born her in the hulks or bred her on the 
tread-mill.’ 


The picture of aristocratic and refined society which follows, 
4g, we suppose, as like as a strongly coloured sketch can be ex- 
pected to be. It reveals, too, some favourable features. 
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‘ «What, then,” our honest yeoman’s son, our worthy tradesman’s 
daughter, may properly ask, «« What is it that gives the aristocratic circles 
all this extraordinary influence; and first of all, why is the admission 
into aristocratic society so very highly prized, that we of the middle 
classes are ready to leave father and mother, and brother and sister, and 
cleave unto them, if we can only, at the cost of such sacrifices, obtain 
admittance within their pale ? ” 

‘ First, it must be admitted that there is a very great, a very real charm, 
in those circles of society. The elegance of manners which there prevails 
is perfect ; the taste which reigns over all is complete ; the tone of con- 
versation is highly agreeable—infinitely below that of France indeed— 
but still most fascinating. There is a lightness, an ease, a gaiety, which 
to those who have no important object in view, and who deem it the 
highest privilege of existence, and the utmost effort of genius, to pass 
the hours agreeably, must be all that is most attractive. 

‘ After this ample admission, let us add, that whoever, after passing 
an evening in this society, shall attempt to recollect the substance of the 
conversation, will find himself engaged in a hopeless task. It would be 
easier to record the changes of colour in a pigeon’s neck, or the series 
of sounds made by an /Eolian harp, or the forms and hues of an Aurora 
Borealis. All is pleasing; all pretty; all serviceable in passing the 
time ; but all unsubstantial. If man had nothing to do here below but 
to spend without pain or uneasiness the hours not devoted to sleep, cer- 
tainly there would be no reason to complain of these coteries. But if 
he is accountable for his time, then surely he has no right to pass it thus. 
Compared with this, chess becomes a science; drafts and backgammon 
are highly respectable. Compared with this, dancing, which is exercise, 
and even games of romps are rational modes of passing the hours. Com- 
a with this, it is worthy of a rational being to read the most frivo- 
ous romance that was ever penned, or gaze upon the poorest mime that 
ever strutted on the stage. 

‘ The want of sense and reason which prevails in these circles is wholly 
inconceivable. An ignorance of all that the more refined of the middle, 
or even of the lower classes, well know, is accompanied by an insulting 
contempt for any one who does not know any of the silly and worthless 
trifles which form the staple of their only knowledge. An entire inca- 
pacity of reasoning is twin sister to a ready and flippant and authorita- 
tive denial of all that reason has taught others. An utter impossibility 
of understanding what men of learning and experience have become 
familiar with, stalks hand in hand, insolent and a with a stupid 
denial of truths which are all but self-evident, and are of extreme impor- 
tance. Every female member of this exquisite class is under the exclu- 
sive dominion of some waiting maid, or silly young lover, or slander- 
mongering newspaper ; and if not under the sway of one paper, lives 
in bodily fear of two or three. Bribes, entreaties, threats, are by turns 
employed to disarm these tyrants; and however tormented the wretched 
victim may be, she is forced by some strange fatality, or propensity, to 
read what most tortures her.’ 
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The relations of the Aristocracy with the Press are thus handled, 
without much mercy, it must be admitted. 


‘ Indeed, the relations of this aristocratic class with the press, form 
one of the features most illustrative of the aristocratic character, replete 
as it is with all the caprice and waywardness, the unreasoning and often 
unfeeling propensities, the alternate fits of blindness to all danger, and 
alarm where all is safe; in short, all that goes to the composition of a 
child, and a spoiled child. 

‘Of the press, then, they live in habitual dread; but it is a fear, 
which being altogether void of wisdom, produces good neither to its vic- 
tims nor its objects. . Frightened to death at any unfavourable allusion 
to themselves or their ways, they support with the most stoical indiffer- 
ence all attacks upon their professed principles, all opposition to the 
policy they fancy they approve. Furious to the pitch of Bethlem or St 
Luke’s, if they themselves be but touched or threatened, nothing can be 
more exemplary than the fortitude with which they sustain the rudest 
shocks that can be given to the reputation of their dearest and nearest 
connexions. Nay, they bear without flinching, with the patience of 
anchorites, and the courage of martyrs, (but that the pain is vicarious, ) 
the most exquisite and long-continued tortures to which the feelings of 
their friends and relations can be subjected. This is no exaggeration ; 
for it is below, very much below, the truth. They delight in the slan- 
der of that press, the terrors of which daily haunt them, and nightly 
break their slumbers. Nothing is to them a greater enjoyment than to 
read all that can be said against their friends. They know, to be sure, 
that all is false; but, judging by themselves, they know that all of it 
gives pain. The public, they are quite aware, believe little of it ; for of 
late years the press has taken pretty good care to make its attacks very 
harmless in that respect; but then they feel that those friends who are 
the objects of the abuse are probably as sensitive as themselves. Thus, 
the class we are speaking of form in reality the slander-market of the 
day ; and yet, with a miraculous inconsistency, they are in one everlast- 
ing chorus against “the license of the press,” which, but for them, 
~would have no being; but for their follies, no object ; but for their malice 
no support; but for their spiteful credulity, no dupes to work upon ; 
“but for their existence, no chance of continuing its own. They, indeed, 
turn upon their own instruments—make war upon the tools they work 
with—the very limbs they sustain and move! It is the rebellion of the 
members reversed ; for here we have the overgrown belly attacking the 
limbs! Had the aristocrats the power and the industry, they would 
indite their book «4 Good Name worthless,” or “ The Crimes of the 
Press,” but we should then expect to see “« Sermons on the Sixth Com- 
mandment, by a Receiver of Stolen Goods.” 

‘ That their encouragement is confined to the vilest portion of the 

ress has long ago been affirmed, and is not denied. The respectable 
journals are no favourite reading of theirs. The newspaper that fear- 
lessly defends the right ; that refuses to pander for the headlong passions 
of the multitude, or cater for the vicious appetites of the selecter circles ; 
that does its duty alike regardless of the hustings and the boudoir ; has 
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little chance of lying on the satin-wood table, of being blotted with 
ungrammatical ill-spelt notes, half bad English, half worse French, or of 
being fondled by-fingers that have just broken a gold-wax seal on a 
gtass-green paper. But more especially will it be excluded, possibly 
extruded, from those sacred haunts of the Corinthian order, if it convey 
any solid instruction upon a useful or important subject, interesting to 
the species which the writers adorn, and the patricians do their best to 
degrade. Even wit the most refined finds no echo in such minds ; and 
if it be used in illustrating an argument, or in pressing home the demon- 
stration (which it often may be), the author is charged with treating a 
serious subject lightly, and of jesting where he should reason. Broad 
humour, descending to farce, is the utmost reach of their capacity ; and 
that is of no value in their eyes unless it raises a laugh at a friend’s 
expense. Some who have lived at court, and are capable of better 
things, say they carefully eschew all jests ; for princes take such things 
as a personal affront—as raising the joker to their own level, by calling 
on them to laugh with him. One kind of jest, indeed, never fails to find 
favour in those high latitudes—where the author is himself the subject 
of the merriment. Buffoonery is a denizen in all courts, but most com- 
monly indigenous ; and after the court’s example patrician society is 
fashioned. It is not in the true aristocratic circles that any one will 
adventure the most harmless jest who would not pass for a jacobin or a 
free-thinker. He may make merry with the led-captain, or the humble 
companion, or possibly the chaplain (though that was rather in the 
olden time, before the French Revolution had taught the upper orders 
to pay the homage rendered by vice to virtue, without acquiring piety 
or morals). Any other kind of wit rather indicates, if tolerated, that 
the adventurous individual has found his way thither from the lower 
latitudes of the liberal party.’ 


The following passage relates to the middle classes. 


‘ The middle, not the upper class, are the part of the nation which is 
entitled to command respect, and enabled to win esteem or challenge 
admiration. They read, they reflect, they reason, they think for them- 
selves; they will neither let a pope, nor a prince, nor a minister, nor a 
newspaper, form their opinions for them; and they will neither, from 
views of interest nor motives of fear, be made the dupe or tool of others. 
They are the nation—the people—in every rational or correct sense of 
the word. By them, through them, for them, the fabric of the govern- 
ment is reared, continued, designed. How long are they likely to suffer 
a few persons of overgrown wealth, laughable folly, and considerable 
profligacy, to usurp, and exclusively to hold, all consideration, all indi- 
vidual importance? Can the scales of society be kept steadily adjusted 
when the unnatural force, violently exerted in favour of the feather, makes 
the unaided gold kick the beam ?’ 


There is a very sound and just remark added, on the folly of 
those who suppose that all the exclusiveness of patrician society 
would cease on the abolition of titles, or on the cessation of the 
political privileges of the Peerage. As long as property conti- 
nues sacred, and no man in his senses, the writer admits, can 
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desire to see its inviolability assailed, so long will the richest class 
be the limited and the most refined—so long will they associate 
exclusively among themselves. But the rest of the community 
can have no right, and they will have no disposition, to complain 
of this, when a more perfect equality in political privileges shall 
be given to all classes—not by abolishing the Peerage—but by 
confining the Peers to their proper constitutional functions, and 
reducing their usurped power. 

The subject of this tract is of infinite importance, and deserves 
a far more extensive and detailed discussion than is bestowed 
upon it by its writer, or than we have room for here. In 
truth, the country is now in a great crisis, which, after having 
been prepared by the course of events, was at length brought on 
by the Reform Bill, ‘That great measure restored the Constitu- 
tion, stripping the aristocracy of its usurped power and influence. 
But the latter body has been very far from yielding ; instead of 
submission, it meditates revolt, and is now making a last effort 
to regain its ascendency. No man doubts that it will be defeated. 

But, then, the people must be enabled to enjoy some of the 
substantial benefits which they have so well earned. The blessing 
of cheap government is yet withheld, and it is the people’s right. 
A monarchy, with all the splendour which the sovereign should 
have, never will be unpopular in this country, nor will the cost 
of that just dignity ever be grudged by the people. But the 
people will grudge all that needless addition to this necessary 
expense—all that extra charge which they pay for the aristocracy 
and not for the Crown—an expensive and aristocratic church, 
when a reformed one would be enough—a large pension-list and 
numberless useless places, for the wives and daughters, the sons 
and the sons-in-law, of the nobility—above all, an expensive 
colonial establishment, to make places for the Peers and their 
connexions—foreign missions to serve the like end—and a large 
army only wanted for protecting those colonies, and adding mili- 
tary to the clerical and civil patronage of the favoured order— 
all this the people does sorely grudge—all this it will more and 
more grudge—all this it has a good right to grudge, and to try 
every lawful means for shaking off, as a burden which bears 
down the industry of the country to the very ground. Our 
representatives may flatter themselves that lesser reforms than 
this real and substantial relief will satisfy the community—they 
are grievously mistaken. Constitutional improvements and law 
amendments are of admirable merit ; but the main end of all laws 
and of every constitution is the solid happiness of the people— 
and for this end, the people must now have cheap government, 
and a limited monarchy, on the scale fitted for ab sufficing to a 


limited monarchy, which the English people love, not a haughty 
and extravagant aristocracy, which they detest. 
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Art. VI.— The Natural Son: a German Tale, descriptive of 
the Age of the Emperor Rudolph II. ‘Translated from Spind- 
ler. By Lord ALsert Conyncnam. 3 vols. 8vo: London, 
1835. 


PINDLER has been a fortunate man in his generation. He has 
poured out romance after romance ; and though all of them 
are written in what may be called the ‘ least labour possible’ 
principle, they have all enjoyed a considerable share of popula- 
rity and success. Booksellers have been sometimes said to drink 
their wine out of the skulls of authors ; but Spindler has reversed 
the case ; he has levied a steady contribution on the pockets of 
these functionaries, and lives most comfortably at Baden, if report 
speak truly, on the amount of the tribute money. Already the 
collected edition of his works has reached the twentieth volume. 
And as the earliest of his Tales, Eugen von Kronstein, only 
made its appearance in 1824, the probability is that, at the same 
rate, at least other thirty volumes will be added to the collection 
before death puts the colophon to the edition. Several of his 
romances have been translated into French. ‘ The Jew’ was 
* done into English’ some years since. ‘ The Jesuit’ made its 
appearance the other day in the Library of Romance ; * and now 
Lord Albert Conyngham has introduced to English readers his 
earlier work ‘ The Natural Son.’ 

If we speak with no great admiration of the work to which his 
lordship has thought it worth while to devote his time and talents, 
we have no fault at least to find with the translator. He has 
executed his task with spirit and judgment; often condensing 
into easy and idiomatic English very diffuse, mannered, and even 
ungrammatical German ; while, by softening some incidents, and 
abridging some descriptions, he has contrived to veil, though not 
entirely to hide, some of the objectionable features of the original. 
But we confess we cannot but feel surprised, that, with the know- 
ledge of the German language and German literature which 
Lord Albert Conyngham evidently possesses, he should ever have 
thought of devoting a moment to productions so utterly destitute 
of all the higher qualities of fiction ;—of every thing calculated to 
elevate the feelings, to improve the heart, or to refine the taste 
as these chaotic romances of Spindler. While so many of Tieck’s 
most charming Tales, either of wonder or familiar life, still 





* Vol. XII. 
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remain shut up as with seven seals from the English reader ; 
while not a single novel of Leopold Schefer, instinct as they are 
with tenderness or playful humour, nor any of Zhokke’s interest- 
ing legends, have found an English translator; we cannot but 
regret that Lord Albert’s choice should have been so ill-directed. 
Even the Romances of Steffens,—‘* Malcolm,’ and ‘ The Fami- 
‘lies of Walseth and Leith, —though confused in plot and over 
crowded with incidents, would, in the hands of a judicious trans- 
lator and redacteur, have afforded better materials to work upon ; 
enlivened as they often are by the most picturesque descriptions 
of the wild scenery of the north, by scenes of great power and 
pathos, and, above all, animated by that moral principle of which 
Spindler’s writings are so utterly destitute. 

We do not pretend to be acquainted with the contents of the 
whole twenty volumes which are before us, containing as they 
do not only the longer works of the author, but his contributions, 
without number, to the various ‘ Pocketbooks’ which he delights 
to honour; and of one of which, the Vergiss-mein-nicht (For- 
Rt me not), he has, since 1830, been the editor and sole writer. 

ut we have read his * Natural Son,’ ‘ the Jew,’ ‘ the Jesuit,’ 
* the Invalid,’ and the * Nun of Guadenzell,’ forming about fif- 
teen volumes of the collection ; and may assume, we think, with 
tolerable certainty, that they afford a sufficient idea both of his 
strength and weakness. Of these we would say that ‘ the Jew’ 
and the ‘ Natural Son’ are the best, so far as regards the interest 
of individual scenes; that the ‘ Invalid’ is superior to the others 
in point of order and consistency of plot; and that the ‘ Jesuit’ is 
in every respect the poorest and the worst. 

Two features appear to be characteristic of all the tales of 
Spindler, and these are not without a certain natural connexion 
with each other. What probably strikes the reader first is the 
planless and undigested character of the plot. The tales generally 
open well, for we do not deny to Spindler the power of awaken- 
ing attention ; some striking incident, for the most part accom- 
panied with mystery and doubt, takes hold of the imagination, 
atid we prepare, with interest, to follow the gradual ao 
and evolution of ap ingenious and well-connected plan. But soon 
we begin to perceive that we are involved in an inextricable 
labyrinth, in which all traces, and even all hopes of order, vanish, 
and to which the author himself is just as little in possession of the 
clueas ourselves. The incidents flow from no internal necessity ari- 
sing out of the design, but are huddled together under the opera- 
tion of a blind chance ; or from no more refined principle of com- 
position than that of affording to the author an opportunity of 
astonishing the reader by the rapidity and unexpected change of 
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scenes and actors, or of harrowing the feelings by some display of 
physical loathsomeness or moral atrocity. The characters, of 
course, in the same manner, develope themselves according to no 
conceivable moral laws; they influence each other, or are influ- 
enced by events, in a manner so arbitrary, so unexpected and 
incalculable, that the puzzled reader soon gives up the attempt 
to form any conjecture as to their probable conduct ; and pursues 
their movements with something of that uneasy feeling of con- 
fusion and discomfort of which we are conscious during the strange 
transformations and unconnected incidents by which we are 
haunted in dreams. The whole becomes ‘a mighty maze,’ and so 
completely § without a plan,’ that we verily believe that if the first 
volume of the ‘ Natural Son’ were to be tacked to the second of 
the ‘Jew’ and the third of the ‘ Jesuit,’ and the passage merely 
bridged over by a connecting chapter, the compound work would 
hardly appear more startling, improbable, or inartificial than the 
component parts do at this moment. 

Strange as it may seem, however, this very feature has been 
more than once insisted on by Spindler’s German admirers, and, 
if we recollect rightly, by himself in one of his prefaces, as a 
proof of the exuberance of his fancy! His genius, forsooth, is too 
_— and too varied, to submit to the ordinary restraints of fiction; 

e must have room and verge for the display of his phantasma- 
goria of assassinations, poisonings, incantations, incests, and 
adulteries, to say nothing of minor offences. With so much on 
his hands, he has no time to devote to the natural exposition of 
sentiments—to the gradual preparation of incidents—to the growth 
and developement of character; every thing must be done per 
saltum ; and it is the reader’s fault, not the writer’s, if they are 
unable to follow the rapid and eccentric movements of his flight. 
Whether Spindler really deceives himself in this manner as to the 
character of his mind, we know not; but never did we peruse 
any compositions which less impressed us with the idea of an 
exuberance of fancy. Doubtless we stumble at every step over 
huge heaps of undigested incidents—lose our way in dark passages, 
where, in every corner, ‘ some deed of dreadful note’ is a-doing 
—are haunted by many an apparition bearing a human name, 
but whose features, as we gaze at them, lose all traces of huma- 
nity, and change into those of demons; but in all this wild far- 
rago we look in vain for one spark of poetical fancy : every thing 
is cold-blooded, and prosaic to the last a ;—a dreary dead 
level, unwarmed by a spark of natural feeling, uncheered by a 


single ray of imagination. — of disguising the native 


poverty of his mind, in subjects where the simplicity of the design 
would render the careful finish and proportion of parts necessary, 
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he endeavours to escape observation by the exhibition of a hasty 
and incoherent pageant, vanishing like Prospero’s from our view, 
before we have had time to pause upon its inconsistencies, or de- 
tect its hollowness. 

If the aimlessness and chaotic nature of plot in the romances 
of Spindler render their perusal a task, the singular absence of 
all moral soul—of all sensibility to every thing virtuous or ele- 
vated—which they exhibit, is not less painfully conspicuous. In 
this they are really quite peculiar in their way. The modern 
French school of novel-writing certainly furnishes us with abund- 
ance of works in which the most dangerous principles are advo- 
cated, and the most questionable descriptions ventured upon, with 
a cynical disregard to decency or good feeling. But even in these, 
as, for instance, in the extraordinary productions of Madame 
Dudedant—certainly among the most singular compositions of a 
female pen—there is no such utter negation of morality, no 
such passive indifference to good or bad, as characterises these 
romances of Spindler. The doctrines which they labour to pro- 
pagate are hostile to morality, the scenes which they exhibit, 
often revolting to propriety ; but there is still a striving after an 
ideal of virtue, perverted though its direction may be—still an 
acknowledgment, that over this theatre of the world, with all its 
strange masques of misery and meanness—with all its guilty and 
tragic catastrophes—there reigns an overruling power, which shall 
ultimately bring order out of these confused and jarring elements ; 
there is still a recognition of something divine in the human 
character, enabling it to look beyond the present into the fu- 
ture, and to guide its steps through the perplexities of life, by 
some better light than the flickering and unsteady flame of the 
senses. But, in the troubled scenes of Spindler, we look in vain 
for any indication ofa higher principle. It is not that he indulges 
in licentious descriptions ; his madness does not ‘ that way tend ;’ 
and the rapidity with which one event jostles the other out of 
the field, prevents his dwelling long on any description whatever : 
it is the miserably low standard of virtue which he proposes 
to himself—the indifference with which he parades his monoto- 
nous exhibitions of guilt, misery, and meanness—of all things 
physically and morally revolting, that, to our minds, give to his 
volumes so peculiarly disagreeable a character. As the prompter 
on the stage reads with the same unmeaning and unvarying tones 
the coldest or the most impassioned scenes, so with equal indiffer- 
ence does Spindler seem to regard the exhibition of virtue and 
vice ;—with equal insensibility to the moral beauty of the one, 
and the hideousness of the other. He does not write, as we have 
already said, with the view of exciting the passions ; but the most 
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odious relations,—the most disgusting ‘foregone conclusions ‘"— 
the most profound depths of profligacy are hinted at, or indicated, 
with a recklessness and cold-blooded callousness of taste and feel- 
ing which throw most of the French novelists into the shade— 
except, perhaps, M. le Bibliophele Jacob, whose ‘ Danse 
‘ Macabre’ is well entitled to a place beside the collected works 
of his German contemporary. 

Take any one of these romances, and it is a work of difficulty 
to select a single character—we will not say virtuous or noble, 
for of such a creature the author does not seem to have even a 
conception—but a single being free from odious and degrading 
vice. What a picture-gallery of murderers, traitors, adulterers, 
ravishers, for instance, do the male characters in the ‘ Natural Son’ 
present ;—Philip Verner, his hideous associate Simon, Thur- 
neisen, Prince Bernhard, Kaunitz, Father Theodore—most of them 
steeped fathom-deep in murders and debaucheries, which they 
perpetrate with a coolness and self-complacency quite without 
precedent. Adultery and incest, ingredients generally considered 
too strong for most fictions, are to Spindler things of course; a 
murder with him is a matter of three lines ; he absolutely thrives 
on poisons, like Mithridates himself. Even his hero Archibald, 
the natural son, seems to be but a shade better than the wretches 
among whom his destiny is cast; and to be indebted only to 
chance, not to conscience, for this comparatively less degra- 
ded moral position. Of principle he has not a vestige ; his senses 
and his passions are the only springs by which he is impelled ; 
he begins with an unsuccessful attempt at murder, and ends with 
a successful one. Even Father Hubert, whom the author seems 
to hold up to us as a model of piety and virtue, administers to 
Archibald on parting with him a series of advices, inculeating gross 
hypocrisy and deceit ; and allowing so liberal a latitude to his 
conduct, that the young disciple himself is represented as doubting 
a little whether the holy father could be in earnest. If such be the 
character of the male actors in the scene, it must be admitted, 
that Spindler has provided them with female helpmates every way 
worthy of them. Barbara and the Margravine of Burgau are 
monsters from whom the reader turns in disgust ; and even those 
characters which are represented in more favourable colours, such 
as Maria and the Countess de Florenges, and in which the author 
probably intended to embody his ideal of feminine excellence, 
though perhaps not accountable for the darker crimes of those we 
have named, are yet entirely destitute of chastity or female 
honour; and their characters afford nothing in the contemplation 
of which the mind, detaching itself from the atrocious web of 
guilt and profligacy in which it has been entangled, can find a 
momentary repose. 
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While Spindler manifests such a degree of insensibility to 
the moral beauty of character, it will easily be imagined, that 
his taste in the selection of incidents is not likely to be very re- 
fined ; and that he will use unsparingly the vulgar sources of 
painful interest afforded by the accumulation of objects morally 
or physically revolting. Yet it would be difficult, without 
an actual perusal of these volumes in the original German, 
to conceive how far this perversion of taste has been carried. 
The good taste of the translator, for instance, has softened the 
odious scene of the death of the profligate Barbara, and its cause ; 
and in the same manner, in the hideous interview between Bern- 
hard and the Margravine of Burgau, where the Prince, whose 
frame is corrupted by the mal de Naples, endeavours to commu- 
nicate the infection to his former paramour bya kiss (!)—he has, by 
omitting the previous description (@ la Fracastorius) of Bernhard’s 
condition, partly veiled the full atrocity of the scene ; though, 
at the same time, he has necessarily left it in some degree unin- 
telligible. But enough of these loathsome references : the reader 
will be sufficiently able to form his judgment from those instances 
to which we have alluded, as to the taste by which the selection of 
the incidents is in general guided. 

We have heard it said, however, that in all this laboured dis- 
play of profligacy, Spindler has exhibited an accurate copy of 
the manners and morals of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
and that instead of being blamed for his want of poetical feeling, 
he ought rather to be lauded as a most correct and pains-taking 
chronicler. Now, we can easily imagine that in one sense Spindler 
has studied the period from which his novels have chiefly been 
drawn; he has acquired a tolerable familiarity with its external 
and more salient features ; he can paint with tolerable correctness 
its tournaments, banquets, trials, courts, and combats ; but that he 
has ever got beyond the outside, or formed the least conception 
of the spirit of these ages, we deny. Crimes enough, doubtless, 
there were in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; but never did 
they exhibit the barren waste which they present in the pages of 
Spindler ; great virtues, great discoveries redeemed their vices 
and their weaknesses ; never perhaps at any period did the nobler 
feelings of the soul manifest themselves in the higher mind of 
the age with more steadfastness and devotion. In how dif- 
ferent a spirit has a similar period been treated by Goethe 
in his ‘ Goetz of Berlichingen!’ There we find no one-sided 
view of society, excluding its virtues and admitting only its 
crimes ; beside the treachery and vacillation of Weislingen, is 

laced the stainless honour and warmhearted truth of the iron- 
anded Goetz; beside the profligacy of Adelheid, the maiden 
modesty of Maria, the matronly simplicity, and fidelity unto 
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death, of Elizabeth; amidst the stormy and sorrowful scenes of 
the drama, we are ever reminded of the peace which virtue gives ; 
we turn from the agonizing death of Weislingen, poisoned by 
his own guilty wife in the chambers of his gloomy castle, 
to the placid departure of Goetz, in the arms of his Elizabeth, 
under the free air of heaven, and feel at once that the one 
picture, with its bright lights as well as strong shadows, is a true 
and natural one ; the other, all shade, and painted in the blackest 
and coarsest colours,—a hideous and unnatural caricature. 
Entertaining these opinions, it will not be expected that we 
should attempt any outline of the present work ; and if we make a 
single extract, it is with the view rather of showing that the 
translator has performed his task with ability, than as affording 
any characteristic specimen of the original. It is the scene where 
Archibald, the natural son, after having escaped some former at- 
tempts of his unnatural brother, Philip Verner, against his life, 
makes a last appeal to his feelings by suddenly introducing him- 
self to him, after years of absence, at his Christmas banquet. 


‘ It was Christmas time, and the house of Philip Verner, Merchant of 
Ulm, resounded with musical instruments. A grand feast was held there, 
to celebrate some occasion of rejoicing. In short, the merchant’s first- 
born son was to be admitted, by baptism, into the number of Christians. 
The tables were loaded with the most costly viands, served upon dishes 
of silver. The apartments were fumigated with the most expensive per- 
fumes ; and the glittering tables were surrounded by richly-dressed guests. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the guest who would have been most 
welcome, by name Hilarity, that all-enlivening joy, was absent. The 
company sat at table with a stiff formality ; the master of the house pre- 
sided with an anxious countenance and depressed spirits ; and the christ- 
ening might have been taken for a funeral feast, had not a couple of min- 
strels, by their jovial songs, continued to throw a pale gleam of joy upon 
the meeting. 

‘ In a neighbouring apartment too the same scene was enacting, 
where the mistress reclined upon a splendid sofa, with her child by her 
side, and attempted to assume an appearance of gaiety towards her 
female friends. An evil genius seemed to exert his influence over the 
entire household. The very servants moved about in silence, the coun- 
terparts of their master; and in a retired room, lay old Simon, in a vio- 
lent fever ; while two implacable enemies, Life and Death, were sternly | 
disputing his possession. At the foot of his bed sat a skilful physician, 
watching the progress of the disease—feeling the patient’s pulse—lis- 
tening with astonishment to the extraordinary disclosures which deli- 
rium forced from him—and awaiting the result of the crisis which was 
to restore him to life, or sink him to the grave. 

‘ Philip’s reflections also were rather busied with the death-bed of his 
confidant than with the christening of his child; and he impatiently 
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counted the minutes until he could, with propriety, leave his guests, at 
least for a short time. 

‘ In the interim, however, a servant entered, and announced, “ that a 
young lad was standing without, and a poor one too, to judge from his 
rags ; he is travelling about, and has called here, in order, as he says, to 
impart news to you of so joyful a nature as he thinks will ensure him a 
handsome reward.” 

« « Hem!” said Verner, rubbing his bald forehead; “I have indeed 
sworn never again to listen to any wandering beggar, but as I celebrate 
a festival to-day, and he is a messenger of good, I will see him. Let him 
enter ; but let it be understood that he is to be brief.” 

‘ The servant retired, and returned soon after, leading in a pale, ragged 
youth. His forehead, and one of his eyes, were covered with a black 
handkerchief, which nearly covered his entire head. A thick mustachio 
shaded his upper lip. His gait was tottering and feeble. He stopped at 
the door, as if unwilling to enter; and as the entire company continued 
gazing at him with evident astonishment, Philip thought it would be a 
good opportunity for displaying his generosity. 

« « Come here,” he said, in a half-friendly tone ; “I see that you have 
come here to beg, but as I happen to-day to be in good humour, you 
will not miss a good present, provided that you bring me the welcome 
news which you promised.” 

« « Yes, worthy sir, I think, from the pleasure which I trust my 
intelligence will afford you, that I shall deserve a good present; but 
that I may not keep you longer in suspense, and as your servants here 
have desired me to be brief, know that I bring you news of your brother 
Archibald.” 

« «Of Archibald!” cried all the guests, in amazement, “ of him whom 
we have thought so long dead? Of Archibald?” 

« « Of Archibald?” stammered Philip, thunderstruck. 

‘ « In my travels, I found your brother sick and in distress,” pur- 
sued the stranger. ‘ He was, like me, on his way to Ulm. He related 
to me his adventures—his misfortunes. As he has no one to look to— 
as he can expect no assistance from any person but yourself, he has 
determined to fly to you—to fall at your feet—and to crave your pro- 
tection, since all the world rejects him—But his weak condition not 
allowing him to keep pace with me on my journey, he has remained 
behind, and has earnestly entreated me to announce his approach, in the 
certainty that the intelligence would please you.” 

«« Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Philip, turning to his guests, “ how does 
the tale, which this scarecrow has trumped up, in order to coax a florin 
out of my pocket, please you? Archibald alive? and on his way here ! 
when I possess documentary proof of his death ? Away with you, wretch- 
ed liar! You cannot impose upon me.” 

¢ « Worthy sir,” cried the stranger, with warmth, “I am no liar ; I 
will bring the thing to a proof. I will wait patiently in your house till 
your brother arrives ; he will not be very long after me.” 

‘ « A capital plan, indeed,” answered Philip, with forced gaiety : “I 
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make no doubt of your patience. The vagrant intends to pass some days 
here, living well at my expense, and then hopes to slip off undetected ; 
but he is mistaken. No! no! my friend; much as I should wish your 
news to be true—much as I should rejoice to receive, and be kind to that 
poor Archibald, who, in a fit of obstinacy and madness, fled from hence, 
were it only to give the lie to those malicious slanderers, who dared to 
assert that I had driven him to misery ; nay, that I had maltreated, and 
even murdered him—I can nevertheless assure you, that your assertions 
are without foundation, and that the boy is dead; I have documents in 
my possession to prove what I assert.” 

« « Your documents are false,” exclaimed the stranger, in a positive 
tone. ‘“ But I rejoice to hear that you are so well disposed towards your 
brother, for I—I myself am Archibald!” 

‘ He tore the handkerchief from his brow ; his golden locks appeared 
in all their beauty, the false beard was gone, and a fresh and healthful 
countenance replaced the pallid cheeks. The guests arose from their 
seats with a cry of surprise: Philip alone remained as it were petrified, 
staring at the youth with a fixed gaze, who, at the same time, extended 
his hand towards him, and said, in a friendly manner— 

‘ « How fortunate I am, brother, to have arrived on a day of rejoi- 
cing ; for on occasions of this kind the heart is more alive to the kinder 
feelings of our nature than at other times. After an absence of six 
years I again enter my paternal mansion ; no longer that of a father, it 
is true, but nevertheless of a brother. Deserted by the entire world, 
hungry, and friendless, I fly to you for assistance. God has conducted 
me thus far. You area father, be also a brother; do not reject me. I 
have suffered much—borne much ; let me at length find an asylum un- 
der your roof.” 

‘ Philip preserved a moody silence. The guests were mute, as though 
they feared to disturb by a sound this exhibition of fraternal affection. 

‘ After a pause, Archibald, who had been anxiously watching his bro- 
ther, continued, “ Philip! brother Philip! look at me! like the prodigal 
son, I return to you in rags of poverty. "Tis true, I have no longer a 
father who will receive me, but do you supply his place. Take me into 
your house! In the whole world I have no one to look to but yourself. 
Oh! do not reject me.” 

‘ Philip still kept an obstinate silence. 

‘ Archibald, urged by feeling and affection, pursued in a pathetic tone, 
«“ Let me not wait so long for one friendly word. Reach me your hand. 
Believe me, it is against my will that I am become troublesome to you. 
This very day, on entering this city, I endeavoured to avoid it; 1 went . 
first to the carpenter, with whose daughter, Gertrude, I used to play in 
my early childhood, entreated him to receive me as an apprentice to his 
craft ; he refused me, because—because—I was not born in wedlock. It 
deeply pained me, but I thought that though the stranger reject me, still 
the brother will assist me.” 

‘ « What a cunning impostor!” stammered Philip, who perceived that 
some of his guests appeared moved ; “ he acts his part so well, that one 
might almost take him for the person he pretends to be ; but I am not to 
be so easily caught.” 
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« « Brother!” cried Archibald, while tears ran down his cheeks, 
«* Speak not so, brother! you know me well, and could you doubt, look 
at these scars upon my hands. These wounds, the traces of which I 
shall ever retain, were made by your spurs, when you thrust me out of 
your house ; and by these wounds I implore you to have compassion 
upon me. Ihave no roof to shelter me—no bread to satisfy my hunger 
—and no clothes to cover me. Receive me, brother! I will never be a 
burden to you. I have not been idle since we parted, and I will work 
for you—I will be your secretary, your servant, your porter, any thing. 
’Tis true I was not born in wedlock. Iam” (here his voice seemed to 
fail him) “a bastard ; 1 cannot claim equal rights with you ; but, Philip, 
do not forget that we owe our being to the same father. Forgive the 
hatred which I felt towards you, and I for my part will forgive, from the 
bottom of my heart, whatever wrong I may have suffered at your hands. 
Let us be friends. Do not refuse to your brother what you would have 
granted to a stranger.” 

‘ « Will no one protect me from this importunate liar?” cried Phi- 
lip, jumping up in a fury. 

‘ « Philip!” pursued Archibald, in a still more earnest tone, “ what 
are you about? Your mouth disowns, but your heart must recognise 
me. Be merciful; here I am again at your feet, as on the day when I 
knelt down to loosen your spurs. See! here I kneel before you! I, 
your brother, kneel, and beg a corner which you would not deny to your 
dog. Oh! it is cold and stormy without—my wounded feet stick to the 
ice with their blood, and I can go no farther. Oh! assist me—spare me 
a corner with a little straw, till spring appears—the crumbs from your 
table, and water from your well.” 

« « Away, wretched impostor!” cried Philip, retreating several steps, 
‘IT know you not. Is there one among the company here present who 
recognises in this impostor that Archibald, whose death has been so satis- 
factorily proved ?” 

‘ There was a general silence. 

‘ Archibald rose up slowly. «« Must I then away?” he said calmly, and 
in a suppressed tone, whilst all his features assumed an expression of 
agony. “MustI then? Well, be it so. Nevertheless, you will scarce 
refuse me a crust of bread, and a drop of wine from your table, before I 

o?” 

« « T will not give the smallest donation to the impostor who has at- 
tempted to mock me by his deceitful tale,” growled Philip. « Out of my 
house, and thank your good fortune, impudent adventurer, that my father- 
in-law is not here, and that I celebrate my son’s baptism to-day, else 
might you have had cause to repent your rashness.” 

« « Tf either of us,” answered Archibald, with a furious look, “ has 
to congratulate himself that this is the christening day of your son, 
it is you, Philip Verner. This might otherwise have been your last 
meal !” 

« « What, villain! do you threaten ?” asked Philip, hastily drawing 
back. “ Help, servants ; call the guard !” 

‘ Servants of every description rushed into the room; but Archibald 
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drew his dagger, which he had hitherto kept concealed, and prepared to 
offer resistance to those who appeared anxious to seize him. “ He isa 
dead man who dares to touch me,” he cried, turning towards the com- 

any. 
. Oa Murder !—help—murder !” cried the guests, while Archibald 
made his way to the door. “ Farewell, Master Verner,” he cried with a 
savage look, “ I have performed an almost superhuman duty, and my 
conscience is now at rest; as far as you are concerned, we will meet 
again. 

~¢ He hurried from the house, and thence through the deserted streets 
into the open country ; there kneeling upon the snow, a prey to rage 
and suffering, and raising his dagger towards heaven, he said—* Al- 
mighty One! thou hast witnessed my sufferings and my struggles. I 
have entreated him—he has rejected me—I knelt before him, and he 
thrust me from him—I now vow vengeance against him—the fullest— 
most horrible vengeance ; and I here consign myself to eternal perdi- 
tion, if I desist till I have drunk of his black, his hated blood, and so 
help me God, as I keep this my vow.” 

‘ After this dreadful vow, the third which he had uttered against Phi- 
lip, he arose from his knees, and, indifferent as to what became of him, 
wandered at random across the dreary and desolate plain.’ 

In conclusion, let us again suggest to the translator the choice 
of some original more worthy of imitation than Spindler. Even 
if Spindler must be the man, we would have felt more indebted 
to him for a translation of the ‘ Invalid,’ which is, in every point 
of view, the least offensive of this writer’s novels. The scene is 
laid in France during the Revolution; many of the scenes, in 
which Bonaparte is a chief actor, are of strong dramatic interest 5 
the character of the old republican Sans-regret is well conceived, 
and consistently sustained throughout; and, although the work 
in its present form (spun out to five volumes) is tedious enough, 
we are inclined to think that, if condensed into two, as it an 
might be, it would be more likely to be popular with Englis 
readers than any of those false and disagreeable pictures of ear- 
lier times with which Spindler has presented us. 
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Art. VII.—Des Cométes en général, et en particulier de celles qui 
doivent paraitre en 1832 et 1835. Par M. Araco, Membre du 
Bureau des Longitudes. 18mo. Paris: 1834. 


2. Notice sur la Comete de Halley et son retour en 1835. Par 
G. pe Ponrecovtanr. 18mo. Paris: 1835. 


3. Observations on Bielas’ Comet. By Sir J. F. W. Herscuen, 
K.G.H., F.R.A.S. (Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
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yy ae present year has long been marked by astronomers as an 

- epoch. For the civil and political historian the past alone 
has existence—the present he rarely apprehends, the future never. 
To the historian of science it is permitted, however, to penetrate 
the depths of past and future with equal clearness and certainty ; 
facts to come are to him as present, and not unfrequently more 
assured than facts which are past. Although this clear percep- 
tion of causes and consequences characterises the whele domain 
of physical science, and clothes the natural philosopher with powers 
denied to the political and moral enquirer, yet foreknowledge 
is eminently the privilege of the astronomer. Nature has raised 
the curtain of futurity, and displayed before him the succession 
of her decrees, so far as they affect the physical universe, for 
countless ages to come; and the revelations of which she has 
made him the instrument, are supported and verified by a never 
ceasing train of predictions fulfilled. He ‘ shows us the things 
‘ which will be hereafter,’ not obscurely shadowed out in figures 
and in parables, as must necessarily be the case with other reve- 
lations, but attended with the most minute precision of time, 
place, and circumstance. He converts the hours as they roll into 
an ever present miracle, in attestation of those laws which his 
Creator through him has unfolded ;—the sun cannot rise—the 
moon cannot wane—a star cannot twinkle in the firmament with- 
out bearing witness to the truth of his prophetic records. It has 
pleased the ‘ Lord and Governor’ of the world, in his inscrutable 
wisdom, to baffle our enquiries into the nature and proximate 
cause of that wonderful faculty of intellect,—that image of his 
own essence which he has conferred upon us ;—nay, the springs 
and wheelwork of animal and vegetable vitality are concealed 
from our view by an impenetrable veil, and the pride of philoso- 
phy is humbled by the spectacle of the physiologist bending in 
fruitless ardour over the dissection of the human brain, and peer- 
ing in equally unproductive enquiry over the gambols of an ani- 
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malcule. But how nobly is the darkness which envelopes metaphy- 
sical enquiries compensated by the flood of light which is shed 
upon the physical creation! There all is harmony, and order, and 
majesty, and beauty. From the chaos of social and political 
phenomena exhibited in human records—phenomena unconnected 
to our imperfect vision by any discoverable law, a war of pas- 
sions and prejudices governed by no apparent purpose, tending 
to no apparent end, and setting all intelligible order at defiance, 
—how soothing and yet how elevating it is to turn to the splendid 
spectacle which offers itself to the habitual contemplation of the 
astronomer! How favourable to the developement of all the 
best and highest feelings of the soul are such objects! The 
only passion they inspire being the love of truth, and the chiefest 
pleasure of their votaries arising from excursions through the 
imposing scenery of the universe,—scenery on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence compared with which whatever we are accus- 
tomed to call sublimity on our planet, dwindles into ridiculous 
insignificancy. Most justly has it been said, that nature has 
implanted in our bosoms a craving after the discovery of truth, 
and assuredly that glorious instinct is never more irresistibly 
awakened than when our notice is directed to what is going on 
in the heavens. ‘ Quoniam eadem Natura cupiditatem ingenuit 
* hominibus veri inveniendi, quod facillime apparet, cum vacui 
* curis, etiam quid in ceelo fiat, scire avemus; his initiis inducti 
‘ omnia vera diligimus ; id est, fidelia, simplicia, constantia ; tum 
* vana, falsa, fallentia odimus.’ * 

Among the multitude of appearances which succeed each other 
in their appointed order, and of the times and manner of which 
the perfect knowledge of the astronomer enables him to advertise 
us, there are some which more powerfully seize upon the popular 
mind, as well by reason of their infrequency and the extraordinary 
circumstances which attend them, as by the imaginary consequen- 
ces with which ignorance and superstition have in times past and 
present invested them. Among these, Solar Eclipses hold a promi- 
nent place ; but a still more interesting position must be assigned 
to Comets. Of these bodies, which are extremely numerous, 
by far the most remarkable has been predicted to reappear 
in our firmament in the course of a few months; and at the 
moment these pages are in the hands of the reader, it is has- 
tening on its journey from the invisible depths of space which it 
has been traversing for three-fourths of a century. All the infor- 
mation which those who cultivate astronomy can require respect- 


* Cic. de Fin, Bon. et Mal. ii. 14, 
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ing this rare visitor of our system is already accessible to them in 
various scientific works published in almost every part of Europe. 
It has appeared to us, however, that something more is required. 
If the present age is distinguished by more clear and just views 
of social and political science, it is not less marked by the dis- 
position, so unequivocally and universally manifested, to reject 
the inordinate estimate heretofore set upon merely ornamental 
literature ; and whilst it does not refuse their just rank and influ- 
ence to such studies, it admits to that high consideration to which 
they are entitled the sciences which explain the beautiful phe- 
nomena of the physical world. ‘The demand for some portion 
of scientific knowledge, and the desire to be informed of what is 
passing in that universe, of which our planet is so minute and 
apparently insignificant a member, no longer confined within the 
walls of universities, and the precincts of academies of science, 
has spread throughout the whole extent of civilized society. Some 
account, therefore, of the return of a remarkable visitor to our sys- 
tem, after an absence of more than seventy-five years, cannot, we 
think, be unacceptable to the mass of our readers ; the more espe- 
cially as the visits of the same body on various former occasions are 
recorded so far back as the commencement of the Christian era, 
and are connected in history with several events not destitute of 
general interest. 

We propose, then, in the present article to give some account 
of the comet of Halley, to take a short retrospect of its history, 
and to offer a few observations on the general class of astronomi- 
eal appearances to which it belongs. We have the less difficulty 
in adventuring upon this task from the aid which is offered to us 
in the treatises of MM. Arago and de Pontecoulant on the same 
subject. These very eminent persons have not thought it incom- 
patible with their high scientific station to compose treatises in 
plain and intelligible language, divested as far as possible of the 
technicalities of science, for the information and instruction of the 
public in general; an example which, it were to be wished, 
might be oftener followed in our own country. 

t is well known that the solar system, of which our planet 
forms a part, consists of a number of smaller bodies revolving in 
paths, which are very nearly circular, round the great mass of the 
sun placed in the centre. ‘These paths or orbits are very nearly 
in the same plane ;—that is to say, if the earth, for example, be 
conceived to be moving on a flat surface, extended as well beyond 
its orbit as within it, then the other planets never depart much 
above or below this plane. A spectator placed upon the earth 
keeps within his view each of the other planets of the system 
throughout nearly the whole of its course. Indeed there is no 
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part of the orbit of any planet in which at some time or other it 
may not be seen from the earth. Every point of the path of each 
planet can therefore be observed; and although without waiting 
for such observation its course might be determined, yet it is ma- 
terial here to attend to the fact, that the whole orbit may be 
submitted to direct observation. The different planets, also pre- 
sent peculiar features by which each may be distinguished. Thus 
they are observed to be spherical bodies of various magnitudes : 
the surfaces of some of them are marked by peculiar modes of 
light and shade, which although variable and shifting, still, in 
each case, possess some prevailing and permanent characters by 
which the identity of the object may be established, even were 
there no other means of determining it. The sun is the common 
centre of attraction, the physical bond by which this planetary 
family are united, and prevented from wandering independently 
through the abyss of space. Each planet thus revolving in a 
circle has the same tendency to fly from the centre that a stone 
has when whirled in a sling. Why then, it will be asked, do not 
the planets yield to this natural tendency ? What enables them 
to resist it? ‘To this question no satisfactory answer can be 
given; but the fact that the tendency is resisted, being certain, 
the existence of some physical principle in which the means of 
such resistance resides is proved. As the tendency to fly off is 
directed from the centre of the sun, the opposing physical influ- 
ence must consequently be directed towards that centre. This 
central influence is what has been called gravitation. Although 
we are still ignorant of the nature or proximate cause of this 
force, and of its modus operandi, we have obtained a perfect 
knowledge of the laws by which it acts ; and this is all that is ne- 
cessary or material to enable us to follow out its consequences. 
By virtue of this force of gravitation then, the planetary masses 
receive a tendency to drop towards the sun, which tendency equi- 
librates with the opposite tendency to fly away, produced by 
their orbitual motion. On the exact equilibrium of these two 
opposite physical principles depends the stability of the system: 
if the centrifugal tendency proceeding from the orbitual motion 
were in excess, the planets would fall off from the central body, 
and depart for ever into the depths of space ; if, on the other 
hand, the central influence, or gravitation towards the sun, existed 
in excess, these bodies would gradually approach that luminary, 
and finally coalesce with his mass. 

Besides these bodies, the greater part of which have been long 
known, and the motions of most of which have been in some degree 
understood even from remote antiquity, there is a still more nume- 
rous class of objects, whose appearances in the system were of 
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such a nature as to defy the powers of philosophical er iquiry, 
until these powers received that prodigious accession of force 
which was conferred upon them by the discoveries of Newton. 
Unlike planets, Comets do not present to us those individual 
characters above mentioned, by which their identity may be de- 
termined: none of them have been satisfactorily ascertained to 
be spheric val bodies, nor indeed to have any definite shape. It is 
certain that many of them possess no solid matter, but are masses 
consisting entirely of aeriform or vaporous substances ; others are 
so surrounded with this vaporous matter, that it is impossible, by 
any means of observation which we possess, to discover whether 
this vapour enshrouds within it any solid mass. ‘The same vapour 
which thus envelopes the body (if such there be within it) also 
conceals from us its features and individual character ; 3 even 
the limits of the vapour itself are subject to great change in each 
individual comet ; within a few days they are sometimes observed 
to increase or diminish some hundred-fold. A comet appearing 
at distant intervals presents, therefore, no very obvious means of 
recognition. A like extent of surrounding vapour would evidently 
be a fallible test of identity ; and not less inconclusive would 
it be to infer diversity from a different extent of nebulosity. 

If a comet, like a planet, revolved round the sun in an orbit 
nearly circular, it might be seen in every part of its path, and 
its identity might thus | ve established independently of any pecu- 
liar characters in its appearance. But such is not the course 
which comets are observed to take. These bodies usually are 
observed to rush into our system suddenly and unexpectedly from 
some particular quarter of the universe. They first follow in a 
straight line, or nearly so, the course by which ‘they entered, and 
this course is commonly directed to some point not far removed 
from the sun. As they approach that luminary, their path be- 
comes curved, at first slightly, but afterwards more and more, the 
curve being concave towé ards the sun. Having arrived at a cer- 
tain least distance from the centre of our system, they again be- 
gin to recede from the sun, and as their distance increases, their 
path becomes less and less curved; until at length they shoot oif 
in a straight course, and make their exit from our system towards 
some quarter of the universe wholly different from that from 
which they came. 

We have stated that none of the planets depart much above or 
below the plane of the earth’s orbit ; it is quite otherwise with 

comets, which follow no certain law in this respect; some of 
them sweep the system nearly in the plane in which the planets 
move; others rush through it in curves, oblique in various 
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degrees to this plane; whilst some move in planes perpendicular 
to it. The planets also move round the sun all in one direction. 
Comets, on the other hand, rebel against this law, and move some 
in one direction and some in another. 

So far then as observation informs us we are left to decide 
between two suppositions—l. That the comet has entered the 
system for the first time; and that having swept behind the sun, 
it has emerged in a different direction, never to return: 2. That 
it moves in a large orbit, of which the sun is not the centre, but, 
on the contrary, is placed very near the path of the body itself; 
that the comet is visible only in that part of its orbit which is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the sun, but is invisible through- 
out that larger part, which perhaps extends through depths of 
space far beyond our most remote planet. If the latter supposi- 
tion be adopted, it would follow that the same comet, after 
emerging from our system, would, after the lapse of a certain 
time, return to it, and pursue the same path, or nearly the same 
path, round the sun as before. If then we find, after the lapse of 
a certain time, a comet following the same path whilst visible, as 
a former comet was observed to follow, we infer that they also 
followed the same path during that much longer period in which 
they were beyond the sphere of our observation; and conse- 
quently we infer, with a high degree of probability, that the 
comets which thus follow precisely the same track, must be the 
same comet. We say with probability, because there is a possibi- 
lity, although it be a bare possibility, that two different comets 
should move precisely in the same orbit. 

Now, let us suppose that, during the appearance of a comet, 
its path from day to day, or perhaps from hour to hour, is so 
carefully observed, that we could delineate it with a corresponding 
degree of accuracy in any plan or model of the system. This 
path would, as we have seen, form a very small fragment of its 
entire orbit; but if the nature of that orbit were known, the 
principles of geometry would also enable us to complete the curve. 
‘Thus, if a small are of a large circle be traced upon paper, every 
one conversant with geometry will be able to complete the circle, 
even though he be not told with what centre the small are was 
described, or with what length of radius. It is the same with 
other curves. Newton has proved that every mass of matter 
which is moved through the system, under the attracting influ- 
ence of the sun, must, by its motion, trace one or other of those 
curves called conic sections; and that the curve must be so 
placed, that the centre of the sun shall be im that point whieh is 
valled its focus. Now, conic sections are of three kinds; the 
ellipse, which is a curve of oval form, such that a point moving 
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on it would retrace the same course every revolution. But the 
other two species (called the parabola and hyperbola), consist of 
two branches diverging from their point of connexion in two dif- 
ferent directions, and proceeding in those directions with- 
out everagain reuniting. Ifa body (as it might do by the esta- 
blished law of gravitation) entered our system by one branch of 
such a curve, it would, after sweeping behind the sun, emerge by 
the other branch never to return. ‘Thusit appears, that either 
of the two suppositions which we have just made, would be 
compatible with the law of gravitation ; and it is possible that 
some comets might move in ellipses, returning continually 
over the same path at stated intervals, while others, moving 
in parabolas or hyperbolas, entering our system for the first and 
only time, would emerge from it in another direction, and quit 
it for ever. It will perhaps be asked, if the orbits must be 
conic sections, with the sun in the focus, how is it that the planet- 
ary orbits are considered as circles? ‘The fact is, the planetary 
orbits are not strictly circular, though very nearly so; they are 
ellipses, which are so slightly oval, that, when exhibited in a draw- 
ing, they would not be perceived to be so, unless their length and 
breadth were accurately measured. The centre of the sun, also, 
is in their focus, and not in their centre; but owing to their 
slightly oval form, the distance of the focus from the centre is 
very inconsiderable compared with their whole magnitude.* 

On the appearance of a comet then, the first question which 
presents itself to the astronomical enquirer is, whether the same 
comet has ever appeared before? and the only means which 
he ome of answering this enquiry is, by ascertaining, from 
such observations as may be made during its appearance, the 
exact path it follows; and this being known, to discover, by the 
principles of geometry, the nature of its orbit. If the orbit be 
found to be an ellipse, then the return of the comet would be cer- 
tain, and the time of the return would be known by the magni- 
tude of the ellipse. If the path, on the other hand, should 
appear to be either a parabola or hyperbola, then it would be 
equally certain that the comet had never been before in our 
system, and would never return to it. 

But a difficulty of a peculiar nature obstructs the solution of 
this question. It so happens that the only part of the course of a 
comet which can ever be visible, is a portion, throughout which 
the ellipse, the parabola, and hyperbola so closely resemble one 


* Even if the orbit were circular, with the sun in the centre, it would 
not be incompatible with the law of gravitation. 
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another, that no observations can be obtained with sufficient ac- 
curacy to enable us to distinguish one from the other. In fact, 
the observed path of any comet, while visible, may indifferently 
belong to an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola. 

There is, nevertheless, a certain degree of definiteness in the 
observed course of the body, which, although insufficient to en- 
able us to say what the nature of the entire orbit may be, is still 
sufficiently exact to enable us to recognise any other comet, which 
moves, while visible, nearly in the same course. If then, after 
the lapse of a certain time, a comet should be found following 
that course, there would be a strong presumption that it is the 
same comet returning again to our system, after having traversed 
the invisible part of its orbit. This probability would be strength- 
ened, if, on the two occasions, the body should present a similar 
appearance ;—although this is not essential to the identity, since, 
as has been stated, the same comet is observed to undergo 
considerable changes, even during a single appearance. 

The time between the appearances of comets following nearly 
the same path being noted, the interval—the identity of the 
bodies being assumed—must either consist of a single period, or 
of two or more complete periods. The epoch which is usually 
taken as the commencement of a new revolution being the in- 
stant of time at which the comet is at its least distance from the 
sun, the place of the comet at that moment is called its perthe- 
lion. The period of a comet may, therefore, be defined to be the 
interval of time between two successive arrivals at its perihelion. 

Having succeeded in identifying the path of any two comets, 
we are then in a condition to predict with some degree of proba- 
bility the time at which the next appearance may be expected. 
It is certain—providing that it be the same comet—that it will 
arrive at its perihelion after the same interval nearly: also that 
it may arrive at half the interval, or a third of the interval, or 
any other fraction corresponding to the possible number of unob- 
served appearances which may have taken place in the interval 
between those appearances from which its return has been pre- 
dicted. The times, therefore, at which the comet may be looked 
for with a probability of finding it, may without difficulty be 
predicted ; and if it has been a conspicuous body in the heavens 
on the occasion of its former appearances, there is a probability 
that the whole interval between these appearances constituted 
but one period, and that no return of the comet had escaped ob- 
servation. 

Such are the circumstances which may have been conceived to 
have presented themselves when the idea first occurred of at- 
tempting to ascertain the identity of former comets, and to dis- 
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cover the means of predicting their future return. The Princi- 
pia of Newton, which laid the foundation of all sound astrono- 
mical science, had appeared soon after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; and Halley, the contemporary and friend of 
Newton, had his attention naturally directed to the physical en- 
quiries which that immortal book suggested. One of the most 
curious and interesting of these questions was that to which we 
now allude. Halley, referring to the records of all former ob- 
servers, with a view to obtain means of determining, as far as 
possible, the course of former comets, succeeded in ” identifying 
one which he had himself observed in 1682, with comets which 
had appeared on several former occasions ; and found, that the 
interval between its successive returns was from 75 to 76 years. 
This discovery has since been fully confirmed, and the comet 
has received the name of Halley’s comet. We now propose to lay 
before the reader the history of this celebrated comet. 

In retracing the history of a body of this nature, so far as we 
can collect it from ancient chroniclers and historians, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the terror which the appearance of 
comets inspired, had a tendency to produce an exaggeration of 
their effects. ‘The propensity to ascribe to supernatural causes 
effects which the understanding fails to account for, has ren- 
dered comets peculiarly objects of superstitious terror. They 
have been accordingly regarded in past ages as the hi arbingers 
of war, pestilence and famine, and of all the greatest scourges 
which have visited the human race. But more especially they 
have presided at the birth and death of the most celebrated 
heroes. Thus, a conspicuous body of this kind appeared for 
seven days succeeding the death of Julius Cesar, and was re- 
garded as the soul of that illustrious person transferred to the 
Heavens. Another was seen at Constantinople in the year of the 
birth of Mohammed. It is obvious, that under the influence of 
such powerful prejudices, the circumstances attending these ap- 
pearances would naturally be amplified and exaggerated ; and 
the probability of exaggeration is increased by the fact that 
since science has shed its light upon the civilized world, these 
terrible objects have, in a great degree, disappeared, and comets 
have dwindled for the most part into very insignificant appear- 
ances. One of the ill consequences of this exa ggeration is, that 
it greatly increases the difficulty of identifying the bodies which 
have been described with those which have appeared in more 
recent times. In fact, we have little more to guide us than the 
epochs of the respective appearances; and, antecedently to the 
fifteenth century, we possess absolutely no other evidence of the 
identity of these bodies except the record of their appearance at 
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the times at which we know, from their ascertained periods, they 
ought to have appeared, Adopting this test of identity, it would 
seem at least probable that the first recorded appearance of Hal- 
ley’s comet was that which was supposed to signalize the birth 
of Mithridates, one hundred and thirty years before the birth of 
Christ. It is said to have appeared for twenty-four days; its 
light is described to have surpassed that of the sun; its magni- 
tude to have extended over a fourth part of the firmament ; and it 
is stated to have occupied consequently about four hours in rising 
and setting. 

In the year 323, a comet appeared in the sign Virgo. Another, 
according to the historians of the Lower Empire, appeared in 
the year 399, seventy-five years after the last; this last interval 
being the period of Halley’ $ comet. 

The interval between the birth of Mithridates and the year 
323 was four hundred and fifty -three years, which would be equi- 

valent to six periods of 754 years. Thus, it would seem, that 
in the interim there were five returns of this comet unobserved, 
or at least unrecorded. ‘The appearance in the year 399 was 
attended with extraordinary circumstances. In the Theatrum 
Cometarum of Lubienietski, it is described as cometa prodi- 
giose magnitudinis, horribilis aspectu, comam ad terram usque 
demittere visus. ‘The next recorded appearance of a comet 
agreeing with the ascertained period marks the taking of Rome by 
‘Totila in the year 550; an interval of 151 years, or two periods 
of 754 years, having elapsed. One unrecorded return must, there- 
fore, have taken place i in this interim. The next appearance of 
a comet coinciding with the assigned period is 380 years after- 
wards, viz. in the year 930, five revolutions h: aving been com- 
pleted in the interval. The next appearance is recorded in the 
year 1005, after an interval of a single period of seventy-five 
years. ‘Three revolutions would now seem to have passed unre- 
corded, when the comet again makes its appearance in 1230. In 
this, as well as in former appearances, it is right to state once 
more, that the sole test of identity of these comets with that of 
Halley, is the coincidence of the times of their appearances, as 
nearly as historical records enable us to ascertain, with the 
epochs at which the comet of Halley might have been expected 
to appear. That such evidence, however, must needs be imper- 
fect will be evident, if the frequency of cometary appearances 
be considered ; and if it be remembered that hitherto we find no 
recorded observations, which could enable us to trace even with the 
rudest degree of approximation the paths of those comets, the 
times of whose appearances raise a presumption of their identity 
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with that of Halley. We now, however, descend to times in 
which more satisfactory evidence may be expected. 

In the year 1305, one of those in which the comet of Halley 
may have been expected, a comet is recorded of remarkable 
appearance ; cometa horrende magnitudinis visus est circa ferias 
Paschatis, quem secuta est pestilentia maxima. ad the horrid 
appearance of this body alone been recorded, this description 

might have passed without the char; ve of great exaggeration ; but 
when we find the Great Plague connected with it as a conse- 
quence, it is impossible not to conclude that the comet was seen 
by its historians through the magnifying medium of the calamity 
which followed it. Another appearance is recorded in the year 
1380, unaccompanied with any other circumstance than its mere 
date. This, however, is in strict accordance with the ascertained 
period of Halley’s comet. 

We now arrive at the first appearance at which observations 
were taken, possessing sufficient accuracy to enable subsequent 
investigators to determine the path of the comet; and this is 
accordingly the first comet, the identity of which with the 
comet of Halley, can be said to be conclusively established. In 
the year 1456, a comet is stated to have appeared of ¢ unheard 
* of magnitude ;” it was accompanied by a tail of extraordinary 
length w vhich extended over sixty degrees (a third of the heavens, ) 
and continued to be seen during the whole of the month of June. 
The influence which was attributed to this appearance renders it 
probable that in the record there exists more or less of exaggera- 
tion. It was considered as the celestial indication of the rapid 
success of Mohammed II., who had taken Constantinople, and 
struck terror into the whole Christian world. Pope Calixtus 
II. levelled the thunders of the church against the enemies of his 
faith, terrestrial and celestial, and in the same Bull exorcised the 
Turks and the comet; and in order that the memory of this 
manifestation of his power should be for ever preserved, he 
ordained that the bells of all the churches should be rung at mid- 
day,—a custom which is preserved in those countries to our 
times. It must be admitted that, notwithstanding the terrors of 
the church, the comet pursued its course with as much ease and 
security as those with which Mohammed converted the Church 
of St Sophia into his principal mosque. 

The extraordinary length and brilliancy which was ascribed to 
the tail upon this occasion, have led astronomers to investigate 
the circumstances under which its brightness and magnitude 
would be the greatest possible ; and, upon tracing back the motion 
of the comet to the year 1456, it has been found that it was 
then actually under the circumstances of position with respect 
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to'the earth and sun most favourable to magnitude and splen- 
dour. So far, therefore, the results of astronomical calculation 
corroborate the records of history. 

The next return took place in the year 1531. Pierre Appian, 
who first ascertained the fact, that the tails of comets are usually 
turned from the sun, examined this comet, with a view to verify 
his statement, and to ascertain the true direction of its tail. He 
made accordingly numerous observations upon its position, which, 
though, compared with the present standard of accuracy, they 
must be regarded as of a rude nature, were still sufficiently exact 
to enable Halley to identify this comet with that observed by 
himself in 1682, 

The next return took place in 1607, when the comet was 
observed by the celebrated Kepler. ‘This astronomer, on his 
return from a convivial party, first saw it on the evening of 
the 26th September ; it had the appearance of a star of the first 
magnitude, and, to his vision, was without a tail ; but the friends 
who accompanied him having better sight, distinguished the tail. 
Before three o'clock the following morning the tail had become 
clearly visible, and had acquired great magnitude. ‘Two days 
afterwards the comet was observed by Longomontanus; he de- 
scribes its appearance, to the naked eye, to be like Jupiter, 
but of a paler and more obscure light ; that its tail was of con- 
siderable length, of a paler light than that of the head, and more 
dense than the tails of ordinary comets. He states, that on the 
24th of September following, the comet was not apparent ; 
that on the 24th of October it was seen obscurely, and some days 
afterwards disappeared altogether. 

The next appearance, and that which was observed by Halley 
himself, took place in 1682, a little before the publication of 
the Principia. A comet of frightful magnitude had appeared 
in 1680, and had so terrified all Europe, that the subject 
of our present enquiry, though of such immense astronomical im- 
portance, excited comparatively little popular notice. In the in- 
terval, however, between 1607 and 1682, practical astronomy 
had made great advances; instruments of observation had 
been brought to a state of comparative perfection; numerous 
observatories had been established, and the management of them 
had been confided to the most eminent astronomers of Europe. 
In 1682, the scientific world was, therefore, prepared to exa- 
mine the visitor of our system with a degree of care and accu- 
racy before unknown. It was observed at Paris by Lahire, 
Picard, and Dominique Cassini; at Dantzic, by Hevelius; at 
Padua, by Montonari; and in England, by Halley and Flam- 
stead, 
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In 1686, about four years afterward, Newton published his 
Principia, in which he applied to the comet of 1680 the ge- 
neral principles of physical investigation first promulgated in 
that work. He explained the means of determining, by geome- 
trical construction, the visible portion of the path of a body of 
this kind, and invited astronomers to apply these principles to 
the various recorded comets,—to discover whether some among 
them might not have appeared at different epochs, the future 
returns of which might consequently be predicted. Such was 
the effect of the force of analogy upon the mind of Newton, that 
without awaiting the discovery of a periodic comet, he boldly 
assumed these bodies to be analogous to planets in their revolu- 
tion round the sun. 

In the third book of his Principia, he calls them a species of 
planets revolving in elliptic orbits, of a very oval form, and even 
remarks an analogy observable between the order of their magni- 
tudes and those of the planets. He says,—‘ As among planets 
‘ without tails, those which revolve in less orbits, and nearer to 
‘ the sun, are of less magnitude, so comets which in their perihelia 
‘ approach still nearer to the sun than the planets, are much less 
‘ than the planets, that their attraction may not act too strongly on 
‘thesun. But,’ he continues, ‘ I leave to be determined by others 
‘the transverse diameters and periods, by comparing comets 
‘ which return after long intervals of time in the same orbits.’ 

It is interesting to observe the avidity with which minds of 
a certain order snatch at generalizations, even when but slen- 
derly founded upon facts. ‘These conjectures of Newton were 
soon after adopted by Voltaire :—li y a quelque apparence,’ 
says he, in an Essay on Comets, ‘ qu’on connaitra un jour un cer- 
‘ tain nombre de ces autres planetes qui sous le nom de cométes 
* tournent comme nous autour du soleil, mais il ne faut pas espérer 
* qu’on les connaissent toutes.’ 

And again, elsewhere, on the same subject :— 


‘ Cométes, que l'on craint a l’égal du tonnere, 
Cessez d’epouvanter les peuples de la terre ; 
Dans une ellipse immense achevez notre cours, 
Remontez, descendez prés de l'astre des jours.’ 


Extraordinary as these conjectures must have appeared at the 
time, they were soon strictly realized. Halley undertook the labour 
of examining the circumstances attending all the comets previously 
recorded, with a view to discover whether any, and which of them, 
appeared to follow the same path. Antecedently to the year 1700, 
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four hundred and twenty-five of these bodies had been recorded 
in history ; but those which had appeared before the fourteenth 
century had not been submitted to any observations by which 
their paths could be ascertained,—at least not with a sufficient 
degree of precision to afford any hope of identifying them with 
those of other comets. Subsequently to the year 1300, how- 
ever, Halley found twenty-four comets on which observations 
had been made and recorded, with a degree of precision suf- 
ficient to enable him to calculate the actual paths which these 
bodies followed while they were visible. He examined with 
the most elaborate care the courses of each of these twenty- 
four bodies; he found the exact points at which each of them 
penetrated the plane of the earth’s orbit ; also the angle 
which the direction of their motion made with that plane; he 
also calculated the nearest distance at which each of them ap- 
proached the sun, and the exact place of the body when at that 
nearest distance. In a word, he determined all the circum- 


stances which were necessary to enable him to lay down with 
sufficient precision the path which these comets must have fol- 
lowed while they continued to be visible. 

On comparing their paths, Halley found that one which had 
appeared in 1661, followed nearly the same path as one which had 


appeared in 1532. Supposing then these to be two successive 
appearances of the same comet, it would follow that its period would 
be 129 years; and Halley accordingly conjectured that its next 
appearance might be expected after the lapse of 129 years, reckon- 
ing from 1661. Had this conjecture been well founded, the comet 
must have appeared about the year 1790. No comet, however, 
appeared at or near that time following a similar path. 

In his second conjecture, Halley was more fortunate, as indeed 
might be expected, since it was formed upon more conclusive 
grounds. He found that the paths of comets which had appeared 
in 1531 and 1607, were very nearly identical, and that they were in 
fact the same as the path followed by the comet observed by him- 
self in 1682. He suspected, therefore, that the appearances at 
these three epochs were produced by three successive returns of 
the same comet, and that consequently its period in its orbit must 
be about 754 years. 

So little was the scientific world at this time prepared for such 
an announcement, that Halley himself only ventured at first to 
express his opinion in the form of conjecture ; but after some 
further investigation of the circumstances of the recorded comets, 
he found three others which at least in point of time agreed with 
the period assigned to the comet of 1682, viz. those of 1305, 
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1380, and 1456.* Collecting confidence from these circumstances, 
he announced his discovery as the result of combined ‘observation 
and calculation, and entitled to as much confidence as any other 
consequence of an established physical law. 

There were nevertheless two circumstances which to the fasti- 
dious sceptic might be supposed to offer some difficulty. These 
were, first, that the intervals between the supposed successive re- 
turns to perihelion were not precisely equal ; and, secondly, that 
the inclination of the comet’s path to the plane of the earth’s or- 
bit was not exactly the same in each case. Halley, however, 
with a degree of sagacity which, considering the state of know- 
ledge at the time, cannot fail to excite unqualified admiration, 
observed that it was natural to suppose that the same causes 
which disturbed the planetary motions must likewise act upon 
comets ; and that their influence would be so much the more sen- 
sible upon these bodies because of their great distances from the 
sun. ‘Thus, as the attraction of Jupiter upon Saturn was known 
to affect the velocity of the latter planet, sometimes retarding, and 
sometimes accelerating it, according to their relative position, so 
as to affect its period to the extent of thirteen days, it might well 
be supposed, that the comet might suffer by a similar attraction 
an effect sufficiently great to account for the inequality observed 
in the interval between its successive returns ; and also for the 
variation to which the direction of its path upon the plane of the 
ecliptic was found to be subject. He observed, in fine, that as in 
the interval between 1607 and 1682 the comet passed so near 
Jupiter that its velocity must have been augmented, and conse- 
quently its period shortened by the action of that planet, this pe- 
riod, therefore, having been only seventy-five years, he inferred 
that the following period would probably be seventy-six years 
or upwards ; and consequently that the comet ought not to be 
expected to appear until the end of 1758, or the beginning of 
1759. It is impossible to imagine any quality of mind more en- 
viable than that which, in the existing state of mathematical 
physics, could have led to such a prediction. ‘The imperfect 
state of mathematical science rendered it impossible for =e 
to offer to the world a demonstration of the event whic 
he foretold. * He, therefore,’ says M. de Pontecoulant, ‘ could 
*‘ only announce these felicitous conceptions of a sagacious mind 
‘ as mere intuitive perceptions, which must be received as uncer- 


* The path of the comet of 1456 was afterwards fully identified with 
that of 1682, 
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* tain by the world, however he might have felt them himself, un- 
* til they could be verified by the process of a rigorous analysis.’ 
The theory of gravitation, which was in its cradle at the time 
of Halley’s investigations, had grown to comparative maturity 
before the period at which his prediction could be fulfilled. The 
exigencies of that theory gave birth to new and more powerful 
instruments of mathematical enquiry: the differential and in- 
tegral calculus was its first and greatest offspring. This branch 
of science was cultivated with an ardour and success by which 
it was enabled to answer all the demands of physics, and con- 
sequently mechanical science advanced, pari passu. Newton's 
discoveries having obtained reception throughout the scientific 
world, his enquiries and his theories were followed up ; and the 
consequences of the great principle of universal gravitation were 
rapidly developed. Among these enquiries one problem was 
eminently conspicuous for the order of minds whose powers were 
brought to bear upon it. One of the first and simplest results of 
the theory of gravitation was, that if a single planet attended 
the sun (its mass being insignificant compared with that of the 
sun), that planet must revolve in an ellipse, the focus of which 
must be oce upied by the centre of the sun ; but, if a second planet 
he admitted into the system, then the elliptic form of their paths 
round the sun can be preserved only by the supposition, that the 
two planets have no attraction for each other, and that no physi- 
eal influence is in operation, except the attraction of the solar 
mass for each of them. But the law of universal gravitation is 
founded upon the principle, that every body in nature must at- 
tract and be attracted by every other body. ‘Thus, the elliptie cha- 
racter of the orbit is effaced the moment a second planet is intro- 
duced. But let us remember, that in this case each of the two 
supposed planets are in mass absolutely insignificant compared 
with the sun. The amount of attraction depending on the great- 
ness of the attracting body, the intensity of the solar attraction of 
each of the planets must predominate enormously over the com- 
paratively feeble influence of their diminutive masses on each 
other. ‘The tendency of the solar attraction to impress the ellip- 
tic form on the paths of those planets, must therefore prevail 7m 
the main; and although their mutual attraction, however feeble, 
cannot be wholly ineffective, their orbits will, in obedience to the 
solar mandate, preserve a general elliptic form, subject to those 
very slight deviations, or disturbances, due to their reciprocal 
attraction. The problem to discover the nature and amount of 
these disturbances is one of paramount importance in astronomy, 
and has been called the ‘problem of three bodies ;’ and its extension 
embraces the effects of the mutual gravitation of all the planets of 
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the system upon each other. ‘This celebrated problem presented 
enormous mathematical difficulties. A particular case of it, 
which, from the comparative smallness of the third body consi- 
dered, was attended with greater facility, was solved by Euler, 
D’ Alembert, and Clairaut. This was the ease in which the single 
planet, revolving round the sun, was the cont, and the third body 
the moon. 

Clairaut undertook the difficult application of this problem to 
the case of the Comet of 1682, with a view to calculate the 
effects which would be produced upon it by the attractions of 
the different planets of the system ; and by such means to convert 
the conjecture of Halley into a distinct astronomical prediction, 
attended with all the ‘circumstances of time and place. The 
exact verification of the prediction would, it was obvious, fur- 
nish the most complete demonstration of the principle of uni- 
versal gravitation ; which, though generally received, was not yet 
conside red so completely demonst strated as to be inde ‘pendent of so 
remarkable a body of evidence as the fulfilment of such a eal- 
culation would afford. 

To attain completely the end proposed, it was necessary to 
solve two very different classes of problems, requiring different 
powers of mind, and different habits of thought and 2 pplication. 
The mathematical part of the enquiry, strictly speaking, con- 
sisted in the discovery of certain general analytical formule, 
applicable to the case in question ; ‘which, when translated into 
ordinary language, would become a set of rules expressing 
certain arithmetical processes, to be effecte d upon certain given 
numbers; and when so effected would give as the final results, 
numbers which would determine the place of the Comet, 
under all the circumstances influencing it from hour to hour. 
The actual place of the body being thus determined, it be- 
came a simple questi m of practical astronomy, to ascertain its 
apparent place in the firmament, at corresponding times. A 
table, exhibiting its apparent place thus determined in the fir- 
mament for stated intervals of time, is called its Lphemerts: 
it is the final result to which the whole investigation must 
tend, and is that whose verification by observation would ulti- 
mately decide the validity of the reasoning, and the accuracy of 
the c ymputations. Clairaut, a mathematician and natural philoso- 
pher, was eminently qualified to conduct such an investigation, as 
far as the attainment of those general analytical formule which 
embodied the rules by which the practical astronomer and arith- 
metician might work out the final elias but beyond this point, 
neither his habits nor his powers would conduct him. Lalande, a 
practical astronomer, no less eininent in his own departm nt, and 
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who indeed first urged Clairaut to this enquiry, accordingly 
undertook the management of the astronomical and arithmetical 
part of the calculation. In this prodigious labour (for it was one 
of most appalling magnitude) he was assisted by the wife of an 
eminent watchmaker in Paris, named Lepaute, whose exertions 
on this occasion have deservedly registered her name in astrono- 
mical history. 

It is difficult to convey to the reader who is not conversant 
with such investigations an adequate notion of the labour which 
such an enquiry involved. The calculation of the influence of 
any one planet of the — upon any other, is itself a problem 
of some complexity and difficulty ; but still, one general compu- 
tation, depending upon the calculation of the terms of a certain 
series, is sufficient for its solution. This comparative simplicity 
arises entirely from two circumstances which characterise the 
planetary orbits. These are, that though they are ellipses, they 
differ very slightly from circles; and thou gh the planets do not 
move in the plane of the ecliptic, yet none of them deviate consi- 
derably from that plane. But these characters do not, as we have 
already stated, belong to the orbits of comets, which, on the 
contrary, are highly eccentric, and depart from the ecliptie at 
all possible angles, The consequence of this is, that the calcu- 
lation of the disturbances produced in the cometary orbit by the 
action of the planets must be conducted, not like the planets, in one 
general calculation applicable to the whole orbit, but in a vast 
number of separate calculations ; in which the orbit is considered, 
as it were, bit by bit, each bit requiring a calculation similar to 
that of the whole orbit of the planet. In fact, for a very small 
part of its course, we treat the comet as we would a planet ; making 
our calculations, and completing them nearly in the same man- 
ner; but for the next part we are obliged to enter upon a new 
calculation, starting with a different set of numbers, but perform- 
ing over again simils ir arithmetical operations upon them. When 
it is considered that the period of Halley’s comet is about seventy- 
five years, and that every portion of its course, for two successive 
periods, was necessary to be calculated sep: arately in this way, 
some notion may be formed of the labour encountered by Lalande 
and Madame Li epaute. * During six months,’ says Lalande, 
* we calculated from morning till night, sometimes even at meals, 
the consequence of which was, that I contracted an illness which 
changed my constitution for the remainder of my life. The 
assistance rendered by Madame Lepaute was such, that without 
her, we never could have dared to undertake this enormous 
labour, in which it was necessary to calculate the distance of 
each of the two planets, Jupiter and Saturn, from the come‘, 
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‘ and their attraction upon that body, separately for every succes- 
‘ sive degree, and for 150 years.’ * 

These elaborate calculations having been completed, Clair- 
aut, fearing that the comet would anticipate his announcement, 
presented his first Memoir to the Academy on the 14th Novem- 
ber, 1758. In this Memoir he was compelled to adopt the path 
of the comet, upon its former appearance, as determined by the 
observations of Appian. ‘These, however, were made at a time 
when little attention was paid to comets; and were made more- 
over without that consciousness on the part of the observer of 
their future importance, which would doubtless have produced 
greater accuracy. In calculating the effect of the attractions 
of Jupiter and Saturn upon the comet, in its two periods 
between 1607 and 1682, and between the latter period and the 
expected return, Clairaut proceeded upon the supposition that 
the masses of these planets were each what they were then 
supposed to be. It has, however, since appeared, that the esti- 
mates of these masses were incorrect, more especially that of 
Saturn. The planet Herschel being then unknown, its influence 
upon the comet was, of course, wholly omitted. Neither did 
Clairaut take into account the action of the Earth. Encumbered 
with the disadvantages of this want of precision in his data, he 
predicted, in his first Memoir, that the comet would arrive at its 
nearest point to the sun on the 18th of April, 1759; but he 
stated at the same time that the imperfection of some of the 
methods of calculation he was compelled to adopt, was such as 
to leave a possibility of his prediction being erroneous to the ex- 
tent of a month. After presenting this Memoir he resumed his 
calculations, and completed some which he had not time to exe- 
cute previously. He then announced that the 4th of April 
would be the day of the comet’s arrival at the nearest distance 
from the sun. 














* The name of Mad. Lepante does not appear in Clairaut’s Memoir ; 
a suppression which Lalande attributes to the influence exercised by 
another lady to whom Clairaut was attached. Lalande, however, quotes 
letters of Clairaut, in which he speaks in terms of high admiration, of 
‘Ja savante calculatrice. The labours of this lady in ‘the work of cal- 
culation (for she also assisted Lalande in constructing his Ephemerides) 
at length so weakened her sight, that she was compelled to desist. She 
died in 1788, while attending on her husband, who had become insane. 
—See the articles on Comets, written with considerable ability, in the 
Companion to the British Almanac for the present year, and for 1833. 
They are understood to be the production of Mr De ‘Morgan, Secretary 
of the Astronomical Society. 
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This wonderful astronomical prediction was accompanied by a 
circumstance still more remarkable and interesting than that 
which we have noticed in the conjectures of Halley as to the 
disturbing effects of the planets upon the comet’s period. Clairaut 
stated that there might be very many circumstances which, inde- 
pendently of any error either in the methods or process of calcula- 
tion, might cause the event to deviate more or less from its 
predicted occurrence; one of which was the probability of an 
undiscovered planet of our system revolving beyond the orbit of 
Saturn, and acting by its gravitation upon the comet. In twenty- 
two years after this time, this conjecture was accurately fulfilled 
by the discovery of the planet Herschel, by the late Sir William 
Herschel, revolving round the sun one thousand million of miles 
beyond the orbit of Saturn! 

In the successive appearances of the Comet subsequent to 
1456, it was found to have gradually decreased in magnitude and 
splendour. Whilst in 1456 it occupied two-thirds of the firmament 
and spread terror over Europe, in 1607, its appearance, when 
observed by Kepler and Longomontanus, was that of a star of the 
first magnitude ; and so trifling was its tail, that Kepler himself, 
when he first saw it, doubted if it had any. In 1682 it excited 
little attention except among astronomers. Supposing this de- 
crease of magnitude and brilliancy to be progressive, Lalande 
entertained serious apprehensions that on its expected return it 
might escape the observation even of astronomers ; and thus that 
this splendid example of the power of science, and unanswerable 
proof of the principle of gravitation, would be lost to the world. 
It is not uninteresting to observe the misgivings of this distin- 
guished astronomer with respect to the appearance of the body, 
mixed up with his unshaken faith in the result of the astronomical 
enquiry. We cannot doubt,’ says he, ‘ that it will return ; and 
* even if astronomers cannot see it, they will not therefore be the 
* less convinced of its presence; they know that the faintness of 
‘its light, its great distance, and perhaps even bad weather, may 
‘ keep it from our view ; but the world will find it difficult to be- 
‘ lieve us; they will place this discovery, which has done so much 
‘honour to modern philosophy, among the number of chance 
‘ predictions. We shall see discussions spring up again in the 
‘ colleges, contempt among the ignorant, terror among the peo- 
‘ ple, and seventy-six years will roll away before there will be 


‘ another opportunity of removing all doubt.’ 


Fortunately for science, the arrival of the expected visitor did 
not take place under such untoward circumstances. As the com- 
mencement of the year 1759 approached, * Les Astronomes,’ says 
Voltaire, ‘ne se couchérent pas.’ ‘The honour, however, of the 
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first glimpse of the stranger was not reserved for the possessors of 
scientific rank, nor the members of academies or universities. On 
the night of Christmas Day, 1758, George Palitzch, of Prolitz, 
near Dresden, ‘ a peasant,’ says Sir John Herschel, * by station, 
‘ an astronomer by nature,’ first saw the comet. He possessed 
an eight-foot telescope, with which he made the discovery ; ; and 
the next day communicated the fact to Dr Hoffman, who imme- 
diately went to his cottage, and saw the comet on the evenings 
of the 27th and 28th of December. An astronomer of Leipzie 
observed it immediately afterwards; ‘ but,’ says M. de Ponte- 
coulant, ‘ jealous of his discovery, as a lover of his mistress, or a 
‘ miser of his treasure, he would not share it, and gave himself 
‘ up to the solitary pleasure of following the body in its course 
‘ from day to day, while his contemporaries throughout Kurope 
‘ were vainly directing their anxious search after it to other quar- 
* ters of the heavens.’ At this time Delisle, a French astrono- 
mer, and his assistant, Messier, who, from his unwearied assi- 
duity in the pursuit of comets, received from Louis the Fifteenth 
the appellation of Le Furet de Cometes (the comet-ferret), had 
been constantly engaged for eighteen months in watching tor the 
return of Halley’ s comet. It “would seem that La ¢ ‘aille, and 
other French astronomers at that time, considering that Delisle 
and Messier, from the attention which they had given to such 
objects, and more ew from the ardour and indefatigable 
perseverance of the latter, could not fail to detect the expected 
body the moment it came within view, did not occupy them- 
selves in looking for it. Delisle computed an Ephemeris, and 
made a chart of its supposed course in the heavens, and placed it 
in the hands of Messier to guide him in his search. ‘This chart 
was erroneous, and diverted the attention of Messier to a quarter 
of the firmament through which the comet did not pass, and thus, 
most probably, deprived that zealous and assiduous observer of 
the honour of first discovering its return to our system. He sue- 
ceeded, nevertheless, in observ: ing it on the 21st of January, 1759; 
nearly a month after it had been seen by Palitzch and Hoffman, 
but without knowing that it had been already observed,* The 


* An interesting memoir of Messier may be found in the Histuire de 
T’Astronomie au dixhuitiéme Siécle, by Delambre. La Harpe (Cor- 
respondence Litteraire. Paris, 1801, tom. i. p. 97) ' says, that * he 

assed his life in search of comets. The ne plus ultra of his ambition 
was to be made a member of the Academy of Petersburgh. He was an 
excellent man, but had the simplicity of a child. At a time when he 
was in expectation of discovering a comet, his wife took ill and died. 
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comet was now observed in various places. It continued to be seen 
at Dresden, also at Leipzic, Boulogne, Brussels, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
&e. Its course being observed, it was found that it arrived at its 
perihelion, or at its nearest point to the sun, on the 13th of March, 
between three and four o’clock in the morning; exactly thirty- 
seven days before the epoch first assigned by C lairaut, but only 
twenty- -three days previous to his corrected prediction. ‘The 
comet on this occasion appeared very round, with a_ brilliant 
nucleus, well distinguished from the surrounding nebulosity. It 
had, however, no appearance of a tail. About the middle ef the 
latter month it became lost in the rays of the sun while approach- 
ing its perihelion ; it afterwards emerged from them on its departure 
from the sun, and was visible before sunrise in the morning on 
the Ist of April. On this day it was observed by Messier, wha 
states that he was able to distinguish the tail by his telescope. It 
was again observed by him on “the 3d, 15th, and 17th of May. 
Lalande, however, who observed it on the same occasions, wag 
not able to discover any trace of the tail. 

Although it is certain that the splendour and magnitude of the 
comet in 1759 were considerably less than those with which it 
had previously « appet ared, yet we must not lay too much stress upon 
the probability of its really diminished magnitude. In 1759 it was 
seen under the most disady antageous cir cumstances—it was almost 
always obscured by the effect of twilight, and was in situations the 
most unfavourable possible for European observers. It had been 
observed, however, in the southern hemisphere at Pondicherry by 
Pere Coeur-Doux, and at the isle of Bourbon by La Caille, 
under more favourable circumstances; and both of these astrono- 
mers agree in stating that the tail was distinctly visible by the 
naked eye, and varied in length at different periods from ten 
degrees to forty-seven degrees.* ‘Lhese circumstances are 
obviously in perfect accordance with the former appearances of 
the same body. 


While attending upon her, being withdrawn from his observatory, 
Montagne de Limoges antic ipate “| him by discovering the comet. Mes- 
sicr was in despair. A friend visiting him began to offer some consola- 
tion for the recent affliction he had suffered: Messier, thinking only of 
the comet, exclaimed.—* I had discovered twelve. Alas, that I should 
now be robbed of the thirteenth by Montagne !” and his eyes filled with 
tears. Then, remembering that it was necessary to mourn for his wife, 
whose remains were still in the house, he exclaimed,—“ Ah! cette 
paurre femme,” and again wept for his comet.’ 
* Memoires de I’ Académie des Sciences, 1760. 
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On its departure from the sun it continued to be observed 
until the middle of April, when its southern position caused the 
time of its rising to follow that of the sun; consequently it ceased 
to be visible in the morning. By a further change in its posi- 
tion, however, it again appeared after sunset on the 29th, and 
Messier then describes it as having the appearance of a star of 
the first magnitude. But here again unfortunately another cir- 
cumstance interposed a difficulty—the light of the moon was at 
that time so strong as in a great degree to overcome the effect of 
the comet. ‘The body disappeared altogether in the beginning 
of June. 

The comet had now commenced a new period under circum- 
stances far more favourable than had ever before occurred. An 
interval of seventy-six years would throw its return into the pre- 
sent year 1835. But during that interval, the science of analysis, 
more especially in its application to physical astronomy, has 
made prodigious advances. ‘The methods of investigation have 
acquired greater simplicity, and have likewise become more 
general and comprehensive ; and mechanical science, in the large 
sense of that term, now embraces in its formularies the most 
complicated motions and the most minute effects of the mutual 
influences of the various members of our system. ‘These formule 
exhibit to the eye of the mathematician a tableau of all the 
evolutions of these bodies in ages past, and of all the changes they 
must undergo (the laws of nature remaining unchanged) in ages 
to come. Such has been the result of the combination of tran- 
scendent mathematical genius and unexampled labour and per- 
severance for the last century. ‘The learned Societies established 
in the various centres of civilisation have more especially directed 
their attention to the advancement of physical astronomy ; and 
have stimulated the spirit of enquiry by a succession of prizes 
offered for the solution of problems arising out of the difficulties 
which were progressively developed by the advancement of 
astronomical knowledge. Among these questions the determi- 
nation .of the return of comets, and the disturbances which they 
experience in their course, by the action of the planets near which 
they happen to pass, hold a prominent place. The I rench 
Academy of Sciences, in the year 1778, offered a high mathe- 
matical prize for an essay on this subject, which was the means 
of calling forth the splendid Memoir of Lagrange, which formed 
at once a complete solution and a model for all future investiga- 
tions of the same kind. Lagrange’s investigation was, however, 
of a general nature, and it remained to apply it to the particular 
case of Halley’s comet, the only one then known to be periodic. 
In 1820, the Academy of Sciences at Turin offered a prize for 
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this application of Lagrange’s formula, which was awarded to 
M. Damoiseau. In 1826, the French Institute proposed a 
similar prize, having twice before offered it without calling forth 
any claimant. On this occasion M. de Pontecoulant aspired to 
the honour. ‘ After calculations,’ says he, ‘ of which those alone 
‘who have engaged in such researches can estimate the extent 
‘and appreciate the fastidious monotony, I arrived at a result 
which satisfied all the conditions proposed by the Institute. I 
determined the perturbations of Halley’s comet by taking into 
account the simultaneous actions of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
(Herschel,) and the earth; the comet having passed in 1759 
sufficiently near our planet to produce in it (the comet) sensible 
disturbances ; and I then fixed its return to its nearest point te 
‘ the sun for the 7th of November, 1835.’ Subsequently to this, 
however, M. de Pontecoulant made some further researches, 
which have led him to correct the former result ; and he has since 
announced that the time of its arrival at its nearest point to the 
sun will be on the morning of the 14th of November next. 
Although the highly improved methods of calculation which 
have been employed in this investigation, combined with the 
comparatively accurate knowledge of the solar system to which 
we have arrived, render it extremely probable that this predic- 
tion will be fulfilled, yet still there are circumstances which 
render it possible that the event may differ to a certain extent 
from the prediction. A great number of small quantities are 
necessarily neglected in such a calculation, which might in a 
slight degree affect the result. But, independently of this, the 
mass of the planet Herschel is not perfectly known, and conse- 
quently the effect of its attraction on the comet may have been 
erroneously estimated : also the enquiry has proceeded upon the 
supposition that the planets move through a space entirely void 
of matter, and consequently that they suffer no resistance in their 
course. But, as we shall presently explain, circumstances have 
recently rendered it probable, if not certain, that the abyss of 
space is filled with an etherial fluid offering a resistance, which 
though small, may yet be sensible in so light and expanded a 
body as a comet. All these circumstances may conspire to intro- 
duce some degree of discordance between the actual return of the 
comet and its predicted time of arrival; and, independently of 
these, the acute and sagacious observation of Clavent, before the 
former appearance of this comet, should not be forgotten, ‘A 
‘ body,’ said he, § which passes into regions so remote, and which 
‘is absent from our observation for intervals so protracted, may 
‘be submitted to forces altogether unknown to us; such as the 
‘ attraction of other comets, or even of some planet too distant 
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‘from the sun ever to be seen from the earth. Little likely as 
* such causes of derangement may be supposed, it is nevertheless 

‘ sufficient that they are possible, to render it fitting in us to 
‘ announce with extreme reserve the result of any theory.’ 

The difference between the opinions of different astronomers 
will further illustrate the degree of uncertainty which may be 
considered to belong to them. M. Damoiseau has fixed the arri- 
val of the coming comet at its nearest distance from the sun, for 
the 4th of November, and Mr Lubbock for the 31st of October. 
The cause of the difference between the results of the calcula- 
tions of Damoiseau and Pontecoulant arise partly from the cir- 
cumstance of these mathematicians having adopted different 
estimates of the path of the body on its former r appearances ; and 
partly from having followed a different course of calculation. 
They do not, however, as has been somewhere said, arise from 
their having adopted different estimates of the masses of the dis- 
turbing planets. 

MM. de Pontecoulant and Damoiseau having assumed the path 
of the comet in 1759, have calculated the alterations which 
would be produced upon it in the interim, by the various distur- 
bing causes. Mr Lubbock, however, undertook to ascertain the 
orbit which it followed in 1759, by means of such observations 
as had been recorded at that time. Dr Rosenberger, another 
enquirer in this field, undertook a similar investigation. In fact, 
the complete investigation of the circumstances attending the ap- 
proaching return of the comet, involved two distinct questions— 
first, the determination of the exact path which the comet followed 
in 1759, by means of observations made at that time; and, secondly, 
the determination of the alterations which these elements have 
undergone between 1759 and the present time. Dr Rosenberger 
and Mr Lubbock have directed their attention to the former 
question ; but MM. de Pontecoulant and Damoiseau have 
been content with assuming the path attributed to the comet in 
1759; and have confined their calculations to determine how much 
that path has been altered by the various disturbing causes. It 
will be observed, that to estimate these disturbances with great accu- 
racy, it is not necessary that the path of the body in 1759 should 
be known with the same accuracy. A considerable error in the 
imputed path would produce an error, of quite insignificant 
amount, in the computed alterations.* 


* Mr Lubbock very happily illustrates this, by observing, that in the 
same way a small error in the capital produces a smaller error in the in- 
terest ; but the error ina debi, consisting of capital and interest together, 
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On the whole, it may be considered as tolerably certain, that 
the comet will become visible in every part of Europe about the 
latter end of August, or beginning of September next; that is to say, 
rather more than two months before its arrival at that point where 
it will be nearest the sun. Its situation also will be favourable to 
the splendour of its appearance. It will most probably be distin- 
guishable by the naked eye, like a star of the first magnitude, 
but with a duller light than that of a planet, and surrounded with 
a pale nebulosity, which will slightly impair its splendour. On 
the night of the 3d of October, about midnight, it will appear in 
the east, at an elevation of about thirty degrees ; and will be a 
little above a line joining the bright star called Castor, with the 
star called @ in the Great Bear. Between that hour and sunrise, 
it will ascend the firmament, and will cross the meridian near the 
zenith of London about sunrise. On the night of the 7th, tke 
comet will approach the well-known constellation of Ursa Major ; 
and between that and the 11th it will pass directly through the 
seven conspicuous stars of that constellation, following the track 
which we have here attempted to mark. 

With 


Ccte 


In our latitude this constellation never sets, and consequently the 
comet may be looked for at any hour of the night. But the time 
most favourable for its appearance will be on the 7th, before the 
commencement of the morning twilight ; on the 9th, at any time 
in the absence of twilight, when it will pass during the night from 
the north-west to the north-east, its altitude not, however, ex- 
ceeding thirty-five degrees ; and on the 11th, after the close of 
the evening twilight, when it will be seen approaching the con- 
stellation of the Crowa, in a direction a little north of west, and 
at an altitude of about thirty degrees. 

‘Towards the end of November, the comet will plunge among 
the rays of the sun, and disappear, and will not issue from them 
on the other side until the end of December. On its departure 
from the sun, it is doubtful whether it will be visible at all; but, 
under any circumstances, it cannot remain long apparent. 

Such are the principal circumstances, which, so far as we may 


is, of course, the error of both.— Companion to British Almanac, 1835, 
p- 263. 
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conjecture with high probability, will attend the coming appear- 
ance of this comet. We must not expect to be revisited by that 
body of portentous aspect and gigantic magnitude which spread 
terror among the people of the fifteenth century. Happily the 
light of science has dissipated these vain superstitions. Since 
astronomy has passed from the hands of priests and historians 
into those of geometers, Nature, immutable in her laws, and 
grand in her simplicity, seems to have obeyed, in the succession of 
her phenomena, an habitual order, from w thich she never departs. 
That passion, in the excitement of which mankind so much 
delights, will still be stimulated,—not, however, as formerly, 
accompanied by vain terrors raised by a physical prodigy, but 
accompanied by sentiments of the highest admiration at those 
powers of thought, by the exercise of w which the day is appointed 
at which a star shall return to us from such enormous distances, 
that, for three fourths of a century, it has transcended the limits 
of our system. It is doubtless not one of the miracles of 
science least to be admired, nor one of the proofs of the progress 
of the human mind least striking, to behold this comet, formerly 
the terror of mankind, now waited for with impatience by the 
learned, as a sure witness to the truth of their sublime theories. 
And in these times, when information is so widely diffused, we 
may hope, perchance, that men of the world themselves may par- 
take in these high sentiments; and that, relying upon the assu- 
rances of the learned, they may seize the opportunity which thus 
presents itself, to judge, by the evidence of their own eyes, of the 
actual state of astronomical science, and of the high degree of 
perfection to which it has attained. 

One of the circumstances, not the least surprising, connected 
with this comet is the magnitude of its orbit. It is a very 
oblong oval, the total length of which is about thirty-six times 
the ez arth’ s distance from the sun; and the greatest breadth 
about ten times that distance. ‘The nearer extremity of the 
oval is, at a distance from the sun, equal to about half the earth’s 
distance ; and the more remote extremity at a distance equal to 
thirty-five and a half times the earth’s distance from the sun. 
The earth’s distance from the sun is, in round numbers, one 
hundred millions of miles ; the comet’s least distance then will be 
fifty millions of miles, and its greatest distance three thousand 
five hundred and fifty millions of miles. Also, since the heat and 
light supplied by the sun to bodi:s which surround it diminish in 
the same proportion as the square of the distance increases, it fol- 
lows, that at the nearest distance of the comet, the heat and light 
of the sun will be four times the heat and light at the earth, and at 
the greatest distance they will be about tw elve hundred times less. 
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Also the heat and light at the more remote extremity of the orbit 
will be nearly five thousand times less than at the nearer extremi- 
ty; so that w hile the sun seen from the comet will appear four times 
as large as it appears at the earth at the nearer extremity, it will 
be reduced to the magnitude of a star at the more remote extre- 
mity. The vicissitudes of temperature, not to mention those of 
light, consequent upon this change of position, will be sufficient- 
ly obvious. If the earth were transported to the more remote 
extremity of the comet’s orbit, every liquid substance would be- 
come solid by congelation ; and it is extremely probable that 
atmospheric air and. other permanent gases might become liquids. 
If the earth was, on the other hand, transferred to the nearer 
extremity of the comet’s orbit, all the liquids upon it would be 
converted into vapour, would form permanent gases, and would 
either by their mixture constitute atmospheric air, or would arrange 
themselves in strata, one above the other, according to their spe- 

cifie gravities. All the less refractory solids would “be fused, and 
would form in the cavities of the nucleus oceans of liquid metal. 


Besides the comet of Halley, there are two others, whose pe- 
riodic returns have been ascertained. In the year 1818, a comet 
was observed at Marseilles, on the 26th of November, by M. 
Pons. In the following January, its path being calculated, 
M. Arago immediately recognised it as identical with one w hich 
had appeared i in 1805. Subsequently, M. Encké, of Berlin, suc- 
ceeded in calculating its entire orbit,—inferring the invisible from 
the visible par t,—and found that its period round the sun was about 

1200 days. This calculation was verified by the fact of its 
return in 1822, since when the comet has gone by the name of 
Encké's comet, and returned regularly at its appointed times in 
1825, 1829, and 1832. It will again arrive at its nearest distance 
to the sun in the month of July in the present } year. 

On February 28th, 1826, M. Biela, an Austrian officer, ob- 
served in Bohemia a comet, which was seen at Marseilles about 
the same time by M. Gambart. ‘The path which it pursued was 
observed to be similar to that of comets which had appeared in 
1772 and 1806. Finally, it was found that this body moved 
round the sun in an oval orbit, and that the time of its revolution 
was about six years and eight months. It has since returned, in 
the year 1832, at its predicted time ; and has been adopted as a 
member of our system, under the name of Biela’s comet. 

The orbit of Encké’s comet is an oval, whose length is about 
double its breadth. At its nearest approach to the sun the dis- 
tance of the comet is about thirty-four millions of miles, which 
is about the distance of the planet Mercury. When most remote 
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from the sun, its distance is about four hundred and forty-three 
millions of miles, which is nearly four and a half times the earth’s 
distance, and is little less than the distance of Jupiter. ‘The orbit 
is inclined to that of the earth at nearly thirteen degrees. This 
comet may be considered as a planet, revolving within the orbit 
of Jupiter, and nearly in the common plane of the solar system. 
Its motion also, as well as that of Biela’s, is in the same direction 
as that of the planets. 

In the calculations of Encké for the determination of the move- 
ment of this comet, the most scrupulous account was taken of 
the effects which the planets must produce upon it. Neverthe- 
less, a small discrepancy was found to exist between its observed 
and computed returns in 1822, 1825, 1829, and 1832; and what 
was still more remarkable, this discrepancy was of the same 
nature in every case; so that it is impossible to suppose that it 
could have arisen fom any casual error of computation or of ob- 
servation; since, had it so occurred, it would have affected the 
result irregularly. We must the refore conclude, that this comet 
does not precisely retrace its steps each revolution. It is found, 
however, that this irregularity, from whatever cause it may proceed, 
does not disturb the plane of the comet’s path. It is in fact, 
according to the observations and reasonings of Professor Encké, 
precisely. the effect which would be produced if the space through 
which the comet moves was filled by a subtle fluid, offer- 
ing a small resistance to the motion of the comet; just as our 
atmosphere resists the motion of any light body through it. 

The existence of an extremely subtle etherial fluid which fills 
the infinitude of space has been adopted hypothetically to explain 
the phenomena of optics. In fact, light itself is, according to 
the undulatory theory, supposed to consist in vibrations transmit- 
ted through such a fluid, just as sound is known to consist in 
similar undulations transmitted through the atmosphere. Hitherto 
this assumed cause for light has ‘been justly regarded as an 
ingenious hypothesis not ‘proved, but which accounts for the 

rarious phenomena more fully and satisfactorily than the corpus- 
cular theory ; which, besides ‘being open to the same objection, 
completely fails when applied to some phenomena of light, which 
recent investigations have developed. If an effect similar to 
that which has been observed in Encké’s comet should be dis- 
covered on the approaching return of Halley’s comet, and still 
more, if it be observed on the next return of Biela’s comet,* 


* The last return of this comet anticipated its calculated return by 
one day—Encké’s comet loses two days of its period every revolution. 
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the undulatory hypothesis will begin to assume the character 
of a vera causa; and that theory of light must, under such cir- 
cumstances, be considered as established. 

The effect on the return of a comet produced by this resistance, 
contrary to what might at first be expected, is to accelerate it; 
or to make the actual return anticipate the return as computed on 
the supposition that the comet moves in an unresisting medium. 
This difficulty will, however, be removed, if it be remembered 
that a resisting medium, by diminishing the velocity of the body 
in its orbit, diminishes the influence of the centrifugal force to 
resist solar attraction. ‘The hody, therefore, follows a path con- 
stantly nearer to the sun;—in other words, the orbit is in a 
progressive state of diminution. Now, the less the orbit is, the 
less time necessary to describe it, and consequently the shorter 
the period of the successive returns of the body to the same po- 
sition. 

The return of Halley’s comet having been computed without 
taking into account the effect of this ‘supposed resistance, it is 
possible that its actual may anticipate its predicted arrival. From 
the small effect, however, produced upon the successive returns 
of Encké’s comet, if is not probable that the event will, on this 
account vary very materially from the prediction. 

If the successive returns of the periodic comets should establish 
satisfactorily the existence of the luminous ether, it will follow 
that after the lapse of a certain time every comet will ultimately 
fall into the sun. In every succeeding revolution of the same 
comet, its path would fall a ‘little within its former course, and it 
would describe a spiral line round the sun, continually approach- 
ing that body, until at length it would arrive close to his surface : 
before this would happen, it would doubtless be wholly converted 
into a light gas by his heat, which would probably mingle with 
the solar atmosphere. 

In the efforts by which the human mind labours after truth, it 
is curious to observe how often that desired object is stumbled 
upon by accident, or arrived at by reasoning which is false. One 
of Newton’s conjectures respecting comets was, that they are 
‘the aliment by which suns are sustained ;’ and he therefore 
concluded, that these bodies were in a state of progressive de- 
cline upon the suns, round which they respectively swept ; and 
that into these suns they from time to time fell. “This opinion 
appears to have been che tished by Newton to the latest hours of 
his life: he not only consigned it to his immortal writings, but 
at the age of eighty-three, a conversation took place between him 
and his nephew on this subject, which has come down to us. 
‘ I cannot say,’ said Newton, * when the comet of 1680 will fall 
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into the sun; possibly after five or six revolutions ; but when- 
ever that time shall arrive, the heat of the sun will be raised by 
it to such a point, that our globe will be burned, and all the 
animals upon it will pe ish. The new stars observed by 
Hipparchus, Tycho, and Kepler, must have proceeded from 
such a cause, for it is impossible otherwise to explain their sud- 
den splendour. His nephew upon this asked him, * Why, when 
he stated in his writings that comets would fall into the sun, 
did he not also state those vast fires which they must produce, 
as he supposed they had done in the stars ?’—* Because,’ re- 
plied the old man, © the confl igrations of the sun concern us a 
‘ little more directly. I have said, however,’ added he, smiling, 
* enough to enable the world to collect my opinion.’ 

It may be asked, if the existence of a resisting medium be 
admitted, whether the same ultimate fate must not await the 
planets? ‘To this enquiry it may be answered, that within the 
limits of past astronomical record, the etherial medium, if it 
exist, has had no sensible effect on the motion of any planet. 
That it might have a perceptible effect upon comets, and yet not 
upon planets, will not be surprising, if the extreme lightness of 
comets compared with their bulk be considered, The effect in 
the two cases may be compared to that of the atmosphere upon 
a piece of swan’s ‘down and upon a leaden bullet moving through 
it. It is certain that whatever may be the nature of this resist- 
ing medium, it will not, for many hundred years to come, pro- 
duce the slightest perceptible effect upon the motions of the 
planets. 

Biela’s comet moves in an orbit whose plane is nearly the same 
with those of the planets. It is but slightly oval, the length 
being to the breadth in the proportion of about three to two. 
When nearest to the sun, its distance is nearly equal to that of 
the earth; and when most remote from the sun, its distance some- 
what exceeds that of Jupiter. Thus it ranges through the solar 
system, between the orbits of Jupiter and the Earth. 

Excepting these three comets of Halley, Encké, and Biela, 
there is no other whose periodicity has been satisfactorily estab- 
lished ; that is to say, a prediction of whose return has been fulfilled. 
Dr Olbers observed a comet in 1815, whose return he has pre- 
dicted in 1887. 

The great comet of 1680 was conjectured to be identical with 
comets which had appeared i in 1106, in 531, and in 43, B.C., the 
intervals being 575 years. This conjecture, however, rests alto- 
gether upon the equality of the intervals of its appearance ; the 
path not having been observed antecedent to 1680. Should the 


. 
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conjecture be well founded, it cannot be veritied until about the 
year 2255." 

Notwithstanding the discovery of the periodic comets of Encké 
and Biela, still the comet of Halley maintains a paramount astro- 
nomical interest; and may be considered to stand alone in 
exhibiting those physical phenomena which seem to be the ex- 
elusive characteristics of the class to which it belongs. Although 
the comets of Encké and Biela are unquestionably objects of 
interest to the geometer and astronomer, yet their short periods, 
the limited space within which they are circumscribed in their 
motion, the small obliquity and eccentricity of their orbits, and 
consequently the very slight disturbance which they sustain from 
the attraction of the planets, render them for all physical purposes 
nothing more than new planets of inappreciable mass belonging 
to our system. Unlike other known comets, they do not rush 
from the invisible and inaccessible depths of space, and, after 
sweeping our system, depart to distances under the conception of 
which the imagination itself is confounded. They possess none 
of that grandeur which is connected with whatever appears to 
break through the fixed order of the universe. It is still reserved 
for the comet of Halley alone to exhibit a phenomenon, so far 
as we know, unique ;—to afford a splendid result of those 
powers of calculation by which we are enabled to follow it through 
the depths of space, two thousand million of miles beyond the 
extreme verge of the solar system: and, notwithstanding disturb- 
ances which render each succeedin g period of its return different 
from the last, to foretell that return with precision. 

By far the greater number of comets appear to be mere masses 
of vapour, totally divested of all concrete or solid matter. So 
prevalent is this character, that some observers hold it to be 
universal. _Seneca mentions the fact of stars having been dis- 
tinctly seen through comets. A star of the sixth magnitude was 
seen through the centre of the head of the comet of 1795 by Sir 
William Herschel ; and in September, 1832, Sir John Herschel, 
when observing Biela’s comet, saw that body pass directly hetwoes 
his eye and a omall cluster or knot of minute telescopic stars of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth magnitude. This little constellation 
occupied a space in the heavens, the breadth of which was not 


* This is the comet to whose near approach to the Earth Whiston 
attributed the Deluge ; the interval of time between 1680 and the period 
assigned to the Deluge, either by the Hebrew or Septuagerian chrono- 


logy, being very nearly an exact multiple of the supposed period of the 
comet. 
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the twentieth part of the breadth of the moon: yet the whole of 
the cluster was distinctly visible through the comet. *‘ A more 
‘ striking proof,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘could not have been 
* offered of the extreme translucency of the matter of which this 
‘comet consists. ‘The most trifling fog would have entirely 
* effaced this group of stars, yet they continued visible through 
* a thickness of the cometic matter, which, calculating on its dis- 
* tance and apparent diameter, must have exceeded fifty thousand 
* miles, at least, towards its central parts.’ It is plain, therefore, 
that in this case, whatever may be the nature of this substance, 
it possesses no perceptible power either of absorbing or refracting 
the light which passes through it ; and therefore, according to all 
probability, is of a density bearing a proportion which, in popular 
language, may be said to be infinitely small compared with the 
density of atmospheric air. ¢ If any man should assert that the 
* largest comet ever seen, including its millions of miles of tail, 

* contained no more matter than is to be found in the New River 
‘ Head, he might justly be blamed for asserting more than he 
‘knew. But certainly any one who would positively deny the 
‘ fact, would deserve the same censure.’ * 

Nevertheless, M. Arago leans to the opinion, that some of the 
comets which have appeared have a solid nucleus within the ne- 
bulous matter which surrounds them. ‘This opinion he grounds 
upon the intense splendour which has been imputed to several of 
the recorded comets—such, for example, asin that which appeared 
in the year 43, B.C., and which the ‘Romans considered to repre- 
sent the metamorphosis of the soul of Cesar. ‘This was said to 
be visible in the presence of the sun. In 1402 2, another comet 
appeared, so brilliant, that the light of the sun, in the month of 
March, not only did not prevent the nucleus, but even the tail 
from being seen. We should attach to this ex cample greater 
importance, but for the latter part of the statement. What- 
ever doubt there may be respecting the solidity of the matter 
forming the nucleus of some comets, there can be none respecting 
the tail; and it does appear to us something little less than incre- 
dible that the tail of any comet could have been seen in the pre- 
sence of the sun. On the whole, however, M. Arago’s inference 
is, that while there are many comets without any nucleus, there 
are some with a nucleus which perhaps may be transpa- 
rent; and others more brilliant than planets, having a nucleus 
which is probably solid and opaque. ‘The comets w hich are most 
intimately connected with our system—those of Encké and Biela 
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* Mr De Morgan, in the articles already cited. 
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—are mere masses of vapour, totally divested of solidity, and so 
small and faint, that they are not at all discoverable by the unas- 
sisted sight, and frequently cannot be detected without consider- 
able difficulty even with telescopic aid. In 1832, Sir John 
Herschel, with the aid of a reflecting telescope of twenty feet in 
length, and possessing an enormous illuminating power, could 
barely see Biela’s comet ; and he asserts, that if he had not dis- 
covered its position by such means, he would have found it quite 
impossible to have detected it with a refracting telescope, although 
he did see it afterwards with an equatorial instrument of that 
kind. 

The extreme lightness of comets compared with the smallest 
masses of the solar system,—as, for example, the new planets and 
the satellites of the old ones,—is fully established by the observed 
fact, that on their nearest approach to these bodies they never by 
their attraction cause them to deviate in the slightest perceptible 
degree from their usual course ; yet this cannot be accounted for 
by denying to the comets the quality of gravitation, since the 
attraction of the planets upon them is very considerable. In the 
year 1767 a comet, previously unknown, entered our system by 
a course so near the planet Jupiter, that the attraction of that 
body threw the comet completely into a new orbit; which was 
found by calculation, made by Lexell on the observations of 
Messier, to be an oval or ellipse, in which, had the comet conti- 
nued to move, its period would have been about five years and a 
half. While passing round the sun the comet followed this 
orbit, but on receding from the sun it passed, in 1779, among the 
satellites of Jupiter, and was again thrown into another orbit by 
the attraction which it suffered, and was never afterwards seen. 
This circumstance, which was not understood at the time, occa- 
sioned considerable difficulty to astronomers ; but the problem has 
since been solved by the methods given by Laplace ; and it has 
been ascertained that previous to 1767 the comet moved in an 
orbit in which its period must have been at least fifty years, and 
at its nearest approach to the sun its distance would have been 
about six times the earth’s distance. In such an orbit it is impos- 
sible the comet would ever have been visible. The next disturb- 
ance of Jupiter, in 1779, threw it into a new orbit, in which its 
period would have been twenty years, and its least distance from 
the sun four times the earth’s distance. Consequently, in such 
an orbit it never could be visible from the earth. In this case 
not the slightest effect was produced upon the motion of Jupiter’s 
satellites by the attraction of the comet; from whence we must 
infer that the mass of the comet must have had an infinitely small 
proportion to the mass of the smallest of the satellites. 
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It is an interesting and well-ascertained fact, so far as any evi- 
dence can be collected from the periodic comets, that these bodies 
are undergoing a gradual decrease of magnitude. This has been 
particularly observable in the successive returns of Halley 
comet; in which, from its very long period, such an effect ulabe 
be expected to be conspicuous. But in the comets of Biela and 
Encké, of shorter periods, a like effect has been observed. The 
inference which must be drawn from this, is, that the constituent 
parts of comets are gradually scattered through space : possibly 
the formation of their tails, by the operation of the sun, may ex- 
pel matter from their masses, which the gravitation of the mass 
does not possess sufficient coercion to recall. Unless, however, 
we admit that a period will come when comets will altogether 
vanish from our system, we can scarcely attribute this decile *nsion 
of magnitude and splendour to comets universally ; if they have 
a decay, they must have a growth; if there be a decrease, there 
must be an increase, and a maximum ; otherwise, on tracing back 
such effects, we must, by assuming a sufficient duration of time, 
find a set of bodies of infinite m: agnitude and infinite splendour. 

May it not happen, that in their excursions through the abyss 
of space they may be fed with cometic matter, so that the waste 
of individual comets may be repaired? Under certain circum- 
stances, comets, whose courses may intersect, may coalesce ;—a 
larger may attract and carry with it a smaller. However this be, 
We are not warranted in hastily generalizing the fact of the decay 
of magnitude observed in the cases just mentioned. It is true 
that in the five last appearances of Halley’ s comet, its magnitude 
and splendour appear to be on the decline. But if we apply the 
same reasoning to appearances antecedent to 1456, how, it may 
be asked, did its return so little attract the notice of historians in 
1880? Also, between the year 1305 and 399, although some 
returns are mentioned which correspond in time with the period 
of Halley’s comet, yet we have no accounts of the same terrific 
object. The spirit ‘of the times was nevertheless such, that had 
it so appeared, it could scarcely have passed without exciting the 
usual superstitious terrors. Must we not then admit the possi- 
bility of growth or increase as well as decline and diminution ? 

It is a curious, and not uninteresting circumstance, that the 
periodical path of Biela’s comet passes very close to that of the 

earth; so close, that at the moment the centre of the comet is at 
the point nearest to the earth’s path, the matter of the comet ex- 
tends beyond that path, and includes a portion within it. Thus, 
if the earth were at that point of its orbit which is nearest to the 
path of the comet, at the same moment that the comet should be 
at that point of its orbit which is nearest to the path of the earth, 
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the earth would be enveloped in the nebulous atmosphere of the 
comet. As this comet has no nucleus nor solidity, a collision 
in such a case would, of course, be out of the question, ‘The 
effect produced would be merely an intermixture of the cometic 
atmosphere with that of the earth. The extremely light mass of 
the comet would, notwithstanding its proximity, render it impos- 
sible that it could produce any sensible effect, either on the an- 
nual or diurnal motion of the earth; so that our years, seasons, 
and days would remain unchanged. With respect to the effect 
which might be produced upon our atmosphere by such a circum- 
stance, it is impossible to offer any thing but the most vague con- 
jecture. We have already shown that the nebulous matter of this 
comet must be infinitely more attenuated than our atmosphere ; 
so that the two fluids, when mixed, would be combined in a pro- 
portion in which our atmosphere would prevail to the extent 
perhaps of millions to one. For a single particle, therefore, of 
the cometary matter which we should inhale, we should inspire 
millions of particles of atmospheric air. Under such circum- 
stances, it is scarcely probable that we should be conscious of the 
presence of the cometic matter at all. But even against the oc- 
currence of such a circumstance as this, there are many thousand 
chances. It is certain that every year the earth must pass 
through the point in question ; but the comet can only pass 
through the corresponding point of its path once in seven years. 
The earth moves in its orbit at the rate of about two millions of 
miles per day ; it consequently could remain within the limits of 
danger for a very brief period; but unless that brief period pre- 
cisely coincided with the moment in its seven vears’ circuit, at 
which the comet should pass through the corresponding point, 
the effect which we have now alluded; to could not take place.* 
‘The question of the near approach of comets to the earth, and 
of the effects of such an occurrence, has been very fully and sa- 
tisfactorily investigated by Du Sejour.+ He shows that of 
all the comets whose paths had been then ascertained, none 
could pass nearer to the earth than about twice the moon’s dis- 


* In the year 1832, Biela’s comet arrived at the point of its orbit 
nearest the earth on the 30th of Octobe or, and env elope 1d within its limits 
a part of the earth’s path ; but the earth did not arrive at the correspond- 
ing point of its orbit until the 30th of November; and since the earth 
moves at the rate of two millions of miles per day, its distance from the 
comet on the 30th of October must have been sixty millions of miles. 


+ Traité analytique des mowvemens apparens des corps célestes. Paris, 
1786-1789, 
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tance ; and that none ever did pass nearer to the earth than nine 
times the moon’s distance. ‘This occurred with the comet of 
1770, already mentioned as having been changed in its course 
twice by the action of Jupiter. The least unreasonable ground 
of apprehension from the proximity of a comet would be the 
possible production of a tide in the ocean, which would so dis- 
turb its equilibrium as to submerge considerable tracts of land. 
But to accomplish this, or indeed to raise a tide at all, it is 
necessary (even admitting that the disturbing body can exert suffi- 
cient attraction) that the angular motion of the attracting body, 
with respect to the earth, should not exceed a certain rate. The 
moon only produces the tides because its angular velocity is 
considerably under this limit. Du Sejour ha8’ proved that a 
comet could not, by possibility, remain more than two hours and 
a half so near the earth as a fourth part of the moon’s distance. 
And it could not remain even so long unless it passed the earth 
under a very peculiar and improbable combination of cireum- 
stances. For example, if its orbit were nearly perpendicular to 
that of the earth, it could not remain more than half an hour in 
such a position. Under such circumstances, the production of 
a tide would be impossible. He shows that eleven hours at least 
would be necessary to enable a comet to produce an effect on 
the waters of the earth, from which the injurious consequences so 
much dreaded could follow. The conclusion to which he arrives 
is, therefore, that ‘ although in strict geometrical rigour, it is not 
* physically impossible that a comet should encounter the earth, 
* yet the moral possibility of such an event is absolutely nothing.’ 

The determination of the number of comets connected with 
our system is a question, which, although not admitting of a 
demonstrative solution, may be solved upon grounds of a high 
degree of probability ; and it is one of so much interest, that we 
are induced here to extend the limits we had intended for this 
article, in order to lay before our readers the views of M. Arago 
and others on this point. 

The total number of distinct comets, whose paths during the 
visible part of their course, had been ascertained up to the year 
1832, was one hundred and thirty-seven. In order to discover 
whether bodies of this nature prevail more in any particular 
regions of space than in others,—whether, like the planets, 
they crowd into a particular plane, or are distributed through 
the universe without preference of any one region to any other,— 
it was necessary to examine and compare the paths of these 
hundred and thirty-seven bodies. After a close examination of 
the planes of their orbits with respect to that of the earth, it 
appears, that the numbers inclined at various angles, from 0 to 
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90°, is pretty nearly the same. Thus, at angles between 80° and 
90° there are fifteen comets ; while at angles between 10° and 
20° there are thirteen; and between 30° and 40° there are 
seventeen. Again, the points, where they pass through the 
plane of the earth’s orbit, are found to be uniformly distributed in 
every direction round the sun. ‘The points where they pass 
nearest to the sun are likewise distributed uniformly round that 
body. ‘Their least distances from the sun also vary in such a 
manner as leads to the supposition of their uniform distribution 
through space. ‘Thus, if we suppose a globe of which the sun 
is the centre to pass through the orbit of Mercury, so as to en- 
close the space round the sun, extending to a distance on every 
side equal to the distance of Mercury, thirty of the ascer- 
tained comets, when at their least distance from the sun, pass 
within that globe. Between that globe and a similar one through 
the orbit of Venus, forty-four comets pass under like circum+ 
stances. Between the latter globe and a like one through the 
orbit of the earth, thirty-four pass: between the globe through 
the orbit of the earth and one through the orbit of Mars, twenty- 
three pass; and between the latter anda globe through the orbit 
of Jupiter, six pass. No comet has ever been visible beyond the 
orbit of Jupiter. It must be here observed, that beyond the orbit 
of Mars it is extremely difficult to discern comets; and this may 
account for the comparatively small number of ascertained 
comets which do not come nearer to the sun than that limit. A 
comparison of the above numbers with the spaces included 
between these successive imaginary globes, and with the relative 
facility or difficulty of discerning comets in the different situations 
thus assigned, leads to a demonstration, that, so far as these hun- 
dred and thirty-seven observed comets can be considered as an 
indication of the general distribution of comets through space, 
that distribution ought to be regarded as uniform; that is, an 
equal number of comets have their least distances included in 
equal portions of space. 

Adopting then this conclusion, M. Arago reasons in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘The number of ascertained comets, which at 
their least distances pass within the orbit of Mercury, is thirty. 
Now, our most remote planet, Herschel, is forty-nine times more 
distant from the sun than Mercury; consequently a globe, of 
which the sun is the centre, and whose surface would pass through 
the orbit of Herschel, would include a space greater than a simi- 
lar globe through the orbit of Mercury in the proportion of the 
cube of forty-nine to one, or of a hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-nine to one. Assuming the uniform 
distribution of comets, it will follow, that for every comet inclu- 
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ded within a globe through the orbit of Mercury, when at its 
least distance, there will be a hundred and seventeen thousand, 

six hundred, and forty-nine comets, similarly included, within the 
globe through the orbit of Herschel. But as there are thirty 
ascertained to be within the former globe, there will therefore be 
three millions, five hundred and twenty-nine thousand, four hun- 
dred and seventy within the orbit of Herschel. 

Thus it appears that, supposing no comet ranging within 
the limits of Mercury has escaped observation, that portion of 
space enclosed within the globe through Herschel, must be 
swept by at least three millions anda half of comets. But there 
can be no doubt that much more than thirty comets pass within 
the globe through Mercury ; for it would be contrary to all pro- 
bability to assume that, notwithstanding the many causes ob- 
structing the discovery of comets, and the short period during 
which we have possessed instruments adequate to such an en- 
quiry, we should have discovered all the comets ranging within 
that limit. It is, therefore, more probable that seven millions of 
comets are enclosed within the known limits of the system, than 
the lesser number! Such is the astounding conclusion to which 
M. Arago’s reasoning leads. 

The light of comets is an effect of which astronomers have 
hitherto given no satisfactory account. If any of these bodies 
had been observed to have exhibited phases like those of the 
moon and the inferior planets, the fact of their being opaque 
bodies, illuminated by the sun, would be at once establish- 
ed. But the existence of such phases must necessarily de- 
pend upon the comet itself being a solid mass. A mere mass 
of cloud or vapour, though not ‘itself luminous, but rendered 
visible by borrowed light, would still exhibit no effect of this 
kind: its imperfect opacity would allow the solar light to affect 
its constituent parts throughout its entire de ‘pth—so “that, like a 
thin fleecy cloud, it would. appear not superficially illuminated, 
but receiving and reflecting light through all its Sesandioun: 
With respect to comets, therefore, the doubt which has existed 
is, whether the light which proceeds from them, and by which 
they become visible, i is a light of their own, or is the light of the 
sun shining upon them, and reflected to our eyes like light from 
a cloud. i or a long period this question was sought to ‘de deter- 
mined by the discovery of phases. M. Arago then proceeded to 
apply to the question a very elegant mode “of investigation, de- 
pending on a property * by which reflected light may be distin- 
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guished from direct light, and the existence of which property 
there are sufficient optical means of detecting. He has, however, 
within the last year, furnished, as we conceive, much more simple 
and satisfactory means of putting the question finally at rest ; 
if, indeed, it be not already decided. 

It is an established property of self-shining bodies, that at all 
distances from the eye they have the same apparent splendour. 
Thus the sun, as seen from the planet Herschel, seems as bright 
as when seen from the earth. It is true that he i is much small- 
er, but still equally bright. ‘The smallest brilliant may be as 
bright as the largest diamond. We must not here be understood 
to imply that he affords the same light; that is quite another 
effect. What is intended to be conveyed, will perhaps be best 
understood by considering the effect of viewing the sun through 
a pin hole made in a card. The card being placed at a small dis- 
tance from the eye, it is evident that the eye will view only a 
small portion of the sun’s disc, limited by the magnitude of the 
pin hole; but that portion, so fur as it goes, will be as bright as 
it would be were the card removed. Now, the effect here pro- 
duced, by limiting the portion of the sun’s dise which the eye is 
permitted to see, is precisely the same as if the eye were carried 
to so great a distance from the sun, that its apparent magnitude 
would be reduced to equality with that portion of its dise which 
is seen through the hole in the card.* 

Now, applying this principle to the question of cometary 
light, it will follow that, if a comet shines by light of its own, 
and not by light received from the sun, it will, like all other 
self-luminous ‘bodies, have the same apparent brightness at all 
distances. It will therefore cease to be visible, not from want 
of sufficient apparent brightness, but from want of sufficient 
visual magnitude. Now, it may be shown that the limit of 
visual magnitude which would cause the disappearance of a self- 
luminous body is so extreme, that it would be wholly inappli- 
cable to this case. By varying the magnitude of the object- 
glass of a telescope (which may “be e asily done), with which such 
a body is viewed, in proportion to the magnifying power of the 
eye-glass, it is alw ays possible to make the i image ‘of the same ap- 
parent brightness ; that is, supposing the object itself to maintain 
a uniform ‘splendour. Consequently, if a body, submitted to this 
species of observation, cease to be visible even by a telescope, it 
will follow, that it must disappear either by a very extreme dimi- 
nution of visual magnitude, or by the loss of its own intrinsic 


* This property is demonstrable by mathematical reasoning. 
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splendour. Now, to apply this test to the question of comets. 
Let us ask in what manner they disappear? Is their disappearance 
the consequence of an excessive diminution of visual magnitude ? 
Or is it to be attributed to the diminished quantity of light which 
they transmit ? Every astronomer will immediately reply that the 
latter only can cause the disappearance. The greater number 
of comets, including the most brilliant and remarkable one of 
1680 more especially, have obviously disappeared by the gra- 
dual enfeeblement of their light. They were, as it were, extin- 
guished. At the very time ‘they ceased to be visible, they pos- 
sessed considerable visual magnitude. But such a mode of 
disappearance is incompatible with the character of a self-lumi- 
nous body, unless we suppose that, from some physical cause, it 
gradually loses its luminosity. 

But, in answer to this is adduced the observed fact, that the 
dimensions of comets are enlarged as they recede from the SUD ; 
that the luminous matter, thus existing in a less condensed state, 
will shine with a proportionally enfeebled splendour ; and that 
at length, by the dilatation of the body, the light becomes so 
dilute, that it is incapable of affecting the retina so as to produce 
sensation. 

In answer to this objection, M. Arago has submitted to exa- 
mination the rate at which comets increase their dimensions as 
they recede from the sun, according to Valz; and calculates the 
corresponding diminution of intrinsic splendour which would 
arise from such a cause. ‘The question then is, whether, by 
such a diminution of splendour, the brightest comets would be 
invisible beyond the orbit of Jupiter? ‘This question he pro- 
poses to decide by the following experimental test, to be applied 
to some future comet. 

Let a telescope be selected having a large opening and low 
magnifying power, by the aid of which the comet may be ob- 
served in every part of its visible course. Let the body be 
observed with this instrument, at some determinate distance 
from the sun, such as, for example, the distance of Venus. M. 
Arago shows how, by applying different magnifying powers to 
the telescope under these circumstances, the image of the comet 
may be made to assume different degrees of brightness. He 
shows also how the magnifying power may be regulated, so as 
to exhibit the image of the comet with just that degree of bright- 
ness with which it would appear at any given increased distance 
to the lowest magnifying power; on the supposition of its being 
a self-shining hody, josing brightness by reason of the enlarge- 
ment of its dimensions. In this w ay, he shows that the actual 
brightness which the comet ought to have at any given distance 
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from the sun, when looked at with any given magnifying power, 
may be predicted. He proposes, then, that, this observation 
being previously made, the comet should be observed subse- 
quently at the proposed distances. If it appear with that degree 
of brightness which it ought to have in correspondence with 
such previous observations, then there will be a presumption that 
it shines with its own light. But if, as is probable, and perhaps 
nearly certain, the splendour of the comet at increased distances 
will be greatly less than it ought to be, and that it will be wholly 
invisible at distances at which it ought to be seen, then there 
will be conclusive proof that it is a body not self-luminous, but 
one which derives its light from the sun; and that its disappear- 
ance, when removed to any considerable distance from that lumi- 
nary, arises from the extreme faintness of the light which its 
attenuated matter reflects. 

It will, of course, be perceived, that the enlargement of the 
volume of the comet will produce a diluting effect upon its re- 
flected light, as much as it would if it shone with direct light ; 
and this furnishes an additional reason for its rapid disappearance 
as it recedes from the sun. 

It will doubtless excite surprise, that the dimensions of a 
comet should be enlarged as it recedes from the source of heat. 
It has been often observed in astronomical enquiries, that the 
effects, which at first view seem most improbable, are nevertheless 
those which frequently prove to be true ; and so it is in this case. 
It was long believed that comets enlarged as they approached 
the sun; and this supposed effect was ‘naturally and probably 
ascribed to the heat of the sun expanding their dimensions. 
But more recent and exact observations have shown the very re- 
verse to be the fact. Comets increase their volume as they 
recede from the sun; and this is a law to which there appears to 
be no well-ascertained exception. This singular and unexpected 
phenomenon has been attempted to be accounted for in several 
ways. Valz ascribed it to the pressure of the solar atmosphere 
acting upon the comet ; that atmosphere, being more dense near 
the sun, compressed the comet and diminished its dimensions ; 
and, at a greater distance, being relieved from this coercion, the 
body swelled to its natural bulk. A very ingenious train of 
reasoning was produced in support of this theory. The density 
of the solar atmosphere and the elasticity of the comet being 
assumed to be such as they might naturally be supposed, the 

variations of the comet’s bulk were deduced by strict reasoning, 
and showed a surprising coincidence with the observed change in 
the dimensions, But this theory is tainted by a fatal error. 
It proceeds upon the supposition that the comet, on the one 
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hand, is formed of an elastic gas or vapour ; and, on the other, 
that it is impervious to the solar atmosphere through which it 
moves. ‘To establish the theory, it would be necessary to sup- 
pose that the elastic fluid composing the comet should be sur- 
rounded by a nappe or envelope as elastic as the fluid composing 
the comet, and yet wholly impenetrable by the solar atmosphere. 

Several solutions of this phenomenon have been proposed by 
Sir John Herschel :* one is, that the comet consists of a cloud of 
particles, which either have no mutual cohesion, or none capable 
of resisting their solar gravitation ; that, therefore, these particles 
move round the sun as separate and independent planets, each 
describing an ellipse or parabola, as the case may be. If this be 
admitted, it is demonstrable on geometrical principles , and indeed 
it follows as a necessary consequence of the principle of gravita- 
tion, that the particles thus independently moving, must converge 
as they approach the sun, so as to occupy a more limited space 
and to become condensed ; and that on receding from the sun, 
they will again diverge and occupy increased dimensions. 

Herschel insists upon this the more, because he conceives it has 
the character of a vera causa, ‘The fact is, the hypothetical part 
of it consists, not in the assumed effect of the gravitation of the 
particles of the comet, but in the assumption that the mutual 
— or mutual gravitation of these particles is a quantity 

yanescent in comparison with their separate gravitation towards 
the sun. ‘This can scarcely be ranked as any thing but a suppo- 
sition assumed to account for the phenomena. 

Another theory proposed by Sir John Herschel, which indeed 
is not altogether ‘incompatible with the shnditancous operation of 
the former cause, is, that the nebulous portion of the comet, or that 
portion which reflects the sun’s rays, is of the nature of a fog, ora 
collection of discrete particles of a vaporisable fluid floating i ina 
transparent medium ;—similar, for example, to the cloud of vapour 
which appears at some distance from the spout of a boiling kettle. 
Now, since these molecules, during the comet's approach to the 
sun, absorb its rays and become heated, a portion of them will be 
constantly passing from the liquid to the gaseous or invisible 
state. As this change must commence from without, and must 
be propagated inwards, the effect will be a diminution of the 
comet’s visible bulk. On the other hand, as it retreats from the 
sun, it will lose by radiation the heat thus acquired ; which, in con- 
formity with the general analogy of radiant heat, will escape 
chiefly from the unevaporated or nebulous mass within. The 


* Memoirs Royal Astron. Soc. Vol. VI. p. 104. 
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dimensions of this will, therefore, begin, and continue to increase 
by the pre cipiti ition immediately above it of fresh nebula; just 
as we see fogs in cold still nights forming on the surface of the 
earth, and gradually extending upwards as the heat near the sur- 
face is dissipated. The comet would thus appear to enlarge 
rapidly in its visible dimensions at the moment that its real 
volume is in fact slowly shrinking by the general abstraction of 
heat from the mass. 

‘ This process,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘ might go on in the entire 
absence of any solid or fluid nucleus ; but supposing such a nucleus to 
exist, and to have acquired a considerable increase of temperature in the 
vicinity of the sun, evaporation from its surface would afford a constant 
and copious supply of vapour, which, rising into its atmosphere, and con- 
densing at its exterior parts, would tend yet more to dilate the visible 
limits of the nebula. Some such process would naturally enough account 
for the appearances which have been noticed in the head of certain 
comets, where a stratum void of nebula has been observed, interposed, 
as it were, between the denser portion of the head, or nucleus, and the 
coma. It is analogous to the meteorological phenomenon of a definite 
vapour plane, so commonly observed ; and in certain cases, may admit 
of two or more alternations of nebula and clear atmosphere.’ 

Sir John offers a third supposition to account for the effects, by 
attributing them to the ethereal medium surrounding the sun. 

‘ Fourier,’ says he, ‘ has rendered it not im probab le that the region 
in which the earth circulates has a temperature of its own greatly supe- 
rior to what may be presumed to be the absolute zero, and even to some 
artificial degrees of cold. I have shown, I think satisfactorily, that if this 
be the case, such temperature cannot be due simply to the radiation of 
the stars, but must arise from some other cause, such as the 4 of 
an ether, possessing itself a determinate temperature, and tend ing, like 
all known fluids, to communicate this temperature to bodies immersed in 
it. Now, if we suppose the temperature of the ether to increase as we 
approach the sun, which seems a natural, and indeed a necessary conse- 
quence, of regarding it as endued with the ordinary relations of fluids to 
heat, we are furnished with an obvious explanation of the phenomenon 
in question. A body of such extreme tenuity as a comet, may be pre- 
sumed to take very readily the temperature of the ether in which it is 
plunged ; and the vic issitude of warmth and cold thus expe rienced, may 
alternately convert into transparent vapour, and reprecipitate the nebu- 
lous substance, just as we see an increase of atmospheric temperature 
dissipate a fog, not by abstracting or annihilating its aqueous particles, 
but by causing them to assume the elastic and transparent state which 
they lose, and again appear in fog when the temperature sinks.’ 


We cannot conclude without noticing some of the imaginary 
influences imputed to comets ; the more so, because, notwithstand- 
ing the general intelligence of these times, such erroneous impres- 
sions do still to a certain extent prevail. 

One of the most common effects attributed to these bodies, is 
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an influence over the temperature of our seasons. It would be 
easy to expose such an error, by showing upon general physical 
principles, that there is no reason w hatever, why a comet should 
produce such an influence; but it ‘vill perhaps be more satis- 
factory to refute it by showing, that it is not in conformity with 
observed facts. M. Arago hes given a table, in which he has 
exhibited in one column the temperatures of the weather at 
Paris for every year, from 1735 to 1831 inclusive ; and in 
juxtaposition with these he has stated the number of comets 
which appeared, with their magnitude and general appearance. 
The result is, that no coincidence whatever is observable be- 
tween the temperatures and the number or appearance of co- 
mets. For example, in 1737, although two comets appeared, 
the mean temperature was inferior to that of the preceding years, 
during which no comet appeared. The year 1765, in which 
no comet appeared, was hotter than the year 1766, when two 
comets appeared; the year 1775, when no comet appeared, 
was hotter than the year 1780, which was marked by the « ap- 
pearance of two comets ; and the temperature was still lower in 
the year 1785, in which two comets appeared ; while on the 
other hand the temperature of the year 1781 was greater, which 
was likewise marked by the appearance of two comets. 

This question, of the supposed connexion between the temper- 
ature and the appearance of comets, has been completely sifted 
by M. Arago. He has given not only the general temperatures, 
but also a table of the years of greatest cold—of the years in 
which the Seine has been frozen over, and also of the years of 
the greatest heat—and he has shown that the corresponding 
appearances of comets have been varied without any connexion 
whatever with these vicissitudes of temperature. 

We should have hoped that the absurd influences attributed 
to comets would, at least in our times, have been confined to 
physical effects, in which the excuse of ignorance might be 
pleaded with a less sense of humiliation. But will it be believed 
that within a few years persons could be found among the better 
classes of society, and holding some literary and professional sta- 
tion—and in our own country too,—who could attribute to the 
influence of comets every prevalent disease, local or general, by 
which, since the commencement of the Christian era, not the 
human race only was afflicted, but even the lower species of 
animals ? 

The splendid comet of 1811 was, on the continent, considered 
as the immediate cause of the fine vintage of that year, and the 
produce was distinguished as the wine of the comet. But with 
us still more extraordinary effects were ascribed to that comet. 
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In the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1818, we were told that its 
influence produced a mild winter, a moist spring, and a cold 
summer ; that there was not sufficient sunshine to ripen the 
fruits of the earth; that, nevertheless (such was the cometic 
influence), the harvest was abundant, and some species of fruits, 
such as melons and figs, were not only plentiful, but of a delici- 
ous flavour ; that wasps rarely appeared, and flies became blind, 
and died early in the season ; that, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, numerous instances occurred of women bearing twins, and it 
even happened, in one instance, that the wife of a shoemaker in 
Whitechapel had four children at a birth ! 

So recently as the year 1829, a work appeared upon epidemic 
diseases, * by Mr Forster, an IE nglish practitioner, in which it is 
asserted that, since the Christian era, the most unhealthy periods 
have been precisely those in which some great comet appeared ; 
that such appearances were accompanied by earthquakes, vol- 
canic eruptions, and atmospheric commotions, while no comet has 
been observed during healthy periods. Not contented however, 
with the influences formerly attributed to comets, Mr Forster, 
says M. Arago, has so extended, in his learned catalogue, the 
circle of imputed cometary influences, that there is scarcely any 
phenomenon which he does not lay to their charge. Hot seasons 
and cold, tempests, earthquakes, volcanic erruptions, hail, rain 
and snow, floods and droughts, famines, clouds of midges and 
locusts, the plague, dysentery, the influenza,+ are all duly 
registered by Mr Forster; and each affliction is assigned to its 
comet, whatever kingdom, city, or village the famine, pesti- 
lence or other visitation may have ravaged. In making thus, 
from year to year, a complete inventory of the misfortunes of 
this lower world, who would not have foreseen the impossibility 
of any comet approaching the earth, without finding some por- 


* Illustrations of the atmospherical origin of epidemic diseases, by 
T. Forster, Chelmsford, 1829. 

+ We quote M. Arago, not having seen the publication to which he al- 
ludes. The celebrated traveller Riippel wrote from Cairo (8th October, 
1835). * The Egyptians think, that the comet now visible is the cause of 
the great earthquake which we felt here on the 21st of August, and 
that it also exercises its malign influence over the horses and asses 
which perish. The truth is, the animals are dying from starvation, 
their usual forage having failed in consequence of the insufficent inun- 
dation of the Nile.’ Were I not restrained by personal considerations, 
says M. Arago, I could easily convince the reader that, in respect to 
astronomical knowledge, Egyptians are not confined to the banks of the 
Nile. 
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tion of its inhabitants suffering under some affliction; and who 
uk not have granted at onee, what Lubienietski has written 
a large work to prove, that there never was a disaster without a 
comet, nor a comet without a disaster 

Nevertheless, even the credulity and ingenuity of Mr Forster 
were in one or two cases at fault, to discover corresponding 
afflictions for some of the most remarkable comets ;—that of the 
year 1680, for example, which was not only one of the most bril- 
liant of modern times, but the one which of all others approached 
nearest to the earth. ‘The utmost delinquency with which he can 
charge this comet, was that of ‘ producing a cold winter, follow- 
‘ed by a dry and warm summer, and of causing meteors in Ger- 
‘many. ‘lo the comet of 1665, he ascribes the great plague of 
London ; but he does not favour us with any reason why Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Paris, not to mention various English towns 
and villages, were spared from its malign influence. ‘The crown- 
ing absurdity, however, is the effect imputed to the comet of 1668. 
It appears, ‘according to Mr Forster, that the presence of this 
body made ‘ all the cats in Westph: ilia sick !’ 

Though our countryman probably stands alone in the degree 
of his absurdity on this subject, still, society in general, inclu- 
ding even the ‘classes reputed most enlightened, Ci annot be alto- 
gether r acquitte «lof ignorance in regard to it. ‘ I would have 

* wished,’ says M. Arago, ‘ for the honour of modern philosophy, 
to be Rak from the necessity of taking serious notice of such 
absurdities; but I have acquired personal knowledge that some 
refutation of them is not useless, and that the advocates of these 
influences have no inconsiderable number of followers. Listen, 
when you are present at one of those brilliant assemblies, where 
you meet what is called good society ;—listen to the talk of 
which the approaching comet furnishes the subject, and then 
decide if we ought to boast of that diffusion of knowledge, which 
‘so many declare to be the characteristic feature of our ‘times.’ 
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Art. VIII.—Specimens of the Table Talk of Samuel Tayler 
Coleridge. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1835. 


T' is remarkable that so many distinguished poets appear, at an 

early period of their lives, to have abandoned for a time the 
career into which their genius had led them; and that a long 
interval of silence has frequently elapsed between their youthful 
efforts and the production of the great performances on which 
their fame chiefly rests. If the friends of Virgil, according to 
received traditlon, had obeyed his dying injunctions, and de- 
stroyed the unfinished A‘neid, the greatest of Latin poets would 
have been known to us only through a few juvenile essays in 
bucolic and descriptive poetry, differing very widely in character 
from the epic labour of his later days. If Milton had been sur- 
prised by death before the publication of his Paradise Lost, his 
name would only survive in the annals of English literature as 
that of an author of great early promise, who had deserted the 
paths of the Muses for political and religious controversy. Pro- 
bably the truth is, that a strong poetical temperament, after 
giving way at first to its own irresistible impulses, subsides often 
into languor and inactivity, when the judgment, more tardy i in 
its developement, whispers how far all that has been already 
done falls short of that ideal model of excellence which early 
aspirations had framed. True genius is ever distinguished by 
this peculiar craving and seeking after something more elevated 
than it has been able to attain, or than has been attained by 
others. It is also too easily discouraged by such disappointment ; 
and either falls into inactivity, or turns its energies into a new 
direction. ‘There is a precise point in the life of most writers of 
this higher class, at which the actual effort of composition ceases 
to be : a pleasure, and becomes a toil; and this period generally 
coincides with that in which the mind becomes conscious of the 
imperfection of its own powers. With them, consequently, the 
poetics al faculty appears after a time to become stationary ; ; and 
whether it receives in after-life a fresh impulse or no, depends i in 
great measure upon the course of external discipline into which 
the mind is thrown, and also upon its own powers of steadiness 
and concentration. If ever the second crop comes to maturity, 
it may realize far more than the first had promised. But with 
many it never comes to maturity at all. In some the engrossing 
occupations of a busy age, or an increased devotion to other and 
exclusive pursuits—in others, as was pre-eminently the case with 
the author from whose Conversations the work before us is com- 
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piled, mere indolence and infirmity of purpose—may have the 
effect of silencing for ever the voice which had once given birth 
to such bold and hopeful melody. 

The name of Coleridge is amongst the most distinguished of 
those who, in our days, have obtained a wide and early cele- 
brity ; and he retained, for many years afterwards, a dubious 
reputation as a poet, moralist, and me taphysician, rather in posse 
than in actual and public notoriety. Beautiful as his early poe- 
tical essays were, and much as his readers have regretted that 
they are so few and so brief, yet all of them have the same pur- 
poseless and fragmentary character, which is equally perceptible 
in his prose compositions. In all, the writer appears, as was 
probably the case, to have had some distant and indistinct prin- 
ciple in view, which he sought to illustrate rather by the projec- 
tion of dark hints and allusions, alw: ‘ys approaching, but never 

wholly realizing the production of a distinct and finite idea. 
During all his life he had great and noble aims to compass. The 
science of psychology, its connexion with religion, poetry, and 
the social life of man, was the chief object of his contemplation, 
which he sought to reduce into a complete system. But he 
never appeared to advance beyond a few steps in a straight di- 
rection towards his object. All his latter years were spent, for 


the most part, in that purposeless and hopeless exertion depict ted 
in his own melancholy lines.— 


¢ All nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair: 
The bees are stirring—birds upon the wing— 
And winter, slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring. 
And I, the while, the sole unbusied thing, 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 


¢ Yet well I ken the haunts where amaranths blow— 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow: 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may | 
For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams, aw ay 
With lip unbrighten’d, wreathless brow, I stroll : 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul? 
Work without hope — s nectar In a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.’ 


It was in this habitually dejected frame of mind, and under 
the pressure of severe bodily i intirmities, that he began to acquire 
that celebrity as a converser, or r: ather a discourse ‘r, which ren- 
dered him, di wing the latter years of his life, again an object of 
public curiosity and interest. The unfixed, excursive character 
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of mind, which grew wearied and impatient under the trammels 
of composition, found scope enough for its wanderings in the free- 
dom of unrestrained discussion. ‘Those who were admitted to 
the small society in which he lived, spread every where the fame 
of his extraordinary fluency and variety of conversation, and that 
eccentric bias of mind which gave a peculiar flavour and zest 
even to the most ordinary topics, when illustrated by his fancy. 
Thus it became a sort of fashion, to attend oce casionally at the 
evening reunions which took place at his retired dwelling. Many 
were attracted by his eloquent expositions of metaphysical 
theory ; and discovered, or imagined that they discovered, some 
links of that connected system of philosophy which he was always 
announcing as about to be given to the world ; but of which these 
Platonic fragments furnished the only specimen. Those who 
tuok less interest in these exalted speculations, or who candidly 
confessed their inability to comprehend them, found nevertheless 
much delight and instruction, when the course of his hurrying 
thoughts led him to touch on subjects of more general attraction; 
—on history, literature (in which his critical tact was of the most 
exquisite character), or on a thousand topics of every day discus 
sion. Conversation, in the ordinary sense of the word, was not 
to be met with in his company. His visitors came only for the 
purpose of hearing the dissertations of a lecturer. Mr Cole- 
ridge’s manner, on first entering a room, previous to one of these 
exhibitions of his discursive genius, forcibly recalled to us the 
description given of Madame de Staél, by her biographer, Ma- 
dame de Necker-Saussure. ‘ Lorsque Madame de Staél entrait 
‘ dans un salon, sa démarche était assez grave et solennelle: un 
* peu de timidité l’obligeoit a recueillir sérieusement ses forces, 
* quand elle allait attirer les regards. Et comme cette nuance 

Dusen ne lui avait permis de rien distinguer d’abord, il 
semblait que son visage s illuminait a mesure qu'elle reconnassait 
‘les personnes. On pouvait juger que tous les noms étaient 
‘ inscrits chez elle avee bienveillance.’ ‘This expression of cour- 
teous benevolence of manner was peculiarly characteristic of him; 
and a few sentences of remark or enquiry , addressed as if casually 
to the youngest and least known of his guests, sufficed to place 
the visitor on a footing of unconscious ‘self-confidence, and re- 
move all the embarrassment which the presence of so singular 
and gifted a man was wont to create. But his hesitation was 
not produced, like hers, by the real or affected timidity of a per- 
son about to make a display. It was the éblouissement of a 
hermit, brought suddenly from his cell into a circle of devout 
admirers. ‘ There was no mauvaise honte in his manner,’ says a 


* 


‘ 
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powerful describer, * but simple perplexity, and an apparent diffi- 
* culty in recovering his position among daylight realities.” But 
the difficulty, from whatever source arising, soon vanished as he 
grew reconciled to his change of atmosphere. “A few casual 
remarks on the occurrences or books of the day were, perhaps, 
hazarded by some member of the company; as soon as any of 
these had thrown his mind into its peculiar track, or connected 
itself by association with the course of ideas which had accumu- 
lated in his brain during the day, his mysterious grey eye seemed 
to light up, his countenance to expand into an expression of 
eagerness, as if labouring to communicate more than his utter- 
ance was able to embody; and the whole contents of his fancy 
were then poured out in one uninterrupted flow of eloquence, in 
which the transitions from one subject to another were scarcely 
marked, even by a difference of tone or cadence. ‘Those who 
were most frequently in his company, and most accustomed to 
his peculiarities of thought and expression, were seldom able to 
follow the tortuous ramifications of his discourse. It was 
amusing to see the field of listeners, if we may so express our- 
selves, successively distanced — some, unaccustomed to such 
exhibitions, thrown out at once, and content to gaze with a comic 
expressioi n of mixed admiration and perplexity ;—others maintain- 
ing their attention, and some few their argument, for a shorter or 
longer period, with occasional remarks dwindling at last to an 
inarticulate signification of assent, until their faculties were fairly 
bewildered by the strange succession of ideas thus forced upon 
them. But all were he ld alike by an inexplicable fascination of 
voice and manner, which see med, while the display continued, to 
influence them as if they were in the presence of ‘actual i inspira- 
tion ; although upon reflection the y might not unfrequently con- 
clude, that they had been deceived into imagining a transcend- 
ental meaning, ‘where the speaker was in fact carried out of the 
sphere of meaning altogether by the foree and rapidity of his own 
conceptions. 

This was more particularly the case, when from any other of 
the miscellaneous subjects which his fertile fancy was wont to 
illustrate, or his reason to discuss, he retreated into his own 
favourite region—that half explored, but singularly attractive 
province, which lies on the intermediate confine between physio- 
logical science and metaphysical speculation ; which connects the 
philosophy of matter with the philosophy of the spirit ; and in 
which the phenomena of experience (whether observed in natural 
history, or in the common occurrences of life) are illustrated by 
the laws imposed a priori on the human mind. The theory of 
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dreams and apparitions ; the doctrines of phrenology, animal mag- 
netism, and similar semi-medical questions; the singular forms 
in which enthusiasm or other disturbing causes has influenced the 
passive faculties of the mind ;—all these topics, so attractive from 
their mysterious character, so much inviting and yet defying 
investigation, afforded a frequent exercise to his wandering fancy. : 
On such subjects, and on the Platonic, or Kantian theory of the 
mind, to which they invariably led him, he would hold forth to 
his audience, mazed and half entranced, forgetting time, place, 
and company, in his eagerness to unburden himself of the strange 
contents of his imagination, until his physical powers were ex- 
hausted, and his hearers dismissed at last through the ivory gate 
of his philosophical limbo. 

Undoubtedly there were interspersed in Mr Coleridge’s con- 
versation numberless fragments of value as well as beauty, and 
which, from their indepe ndent excellence, well deserved to be 
recorded, and would lose little by being committed to writing. 
But still the general tone of his discourse was so tinctured, first 
with the peculiarities of his system of philosophy, and next with 
those of his singular life and character, that we should scarcely 


have expected to find, in volumes professing to give a report of 


his * Table Talk,’ any thing to satisfy the ideas ‘which his ocea- 
sional hearers might entertain of such a composition. We do 
not deny, that the editor of these volumes has acquitted him- 
self in a manner highly creditable. We do not quarrel with 
the affectionate feelings of a relative and a disciple, although 
occasionally vented in unnecessary eulogy. And his notes dis- 
play a variety of literary attainment, which render him well able 
to follow and to illustrate the excursions of his hero’s oratory. 
But it appears to us, that he has sacrificed too much to the object 
of making his book easy and popular; by clearing the speaker’s 
opinions from those peculiarities of thought and manner which 
so generally accompanied their delivery. He has endeavoured 
to reduce to the form of aphorisms the sayings of one of the most 
eloquent, but least concise and definite of reasoners; and has 
extracted in this manner, in unconnected fragments, much which 
was evidently wrapt up in the texture of some fine-spun but con- 
tinuous theory. And many of these sentences, when thus pene 
sented in the form of ordinary language, are so little remarkable 
for point or originality, that the uninformed reader would be at a 


loss to conjecture the source of their utterer’s reputation. (In fact, 4 


the qualities which most attracted and captivated the attention of 
Mr Coleridge’s hearers, were not such as would furnish matter 
for a compiler of his conversation. ‘There was nothing dramatic 
in his mode of conveying instruction. He was fond of argument ; 
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but that sort of argument only in which he could display the vast 
resources of his own erratic talent. He overflowed far too much 
with metaphor and illustration, to be a disputant. He sought 
out, indeed, singular associates, and had a predilection for people 
of an extraordinary cast of opinion, especially if their sentiments 
widely differed from his own; but we suspect that this was rather 
for the sake of conveying his own notions on their peculiar doc- 
trines, than in order to confront them in logical controversy.) 
These pages, like those of the ‘ Biographia Lite raria,’ contain 
some ludicrous anecdotes of his various essays in the way of dis- 
cussion with Jews, infidels, and heretics of every description. 
‘ He told me,’ says the editor of these volumes, ‘ that he had for 
‘a long time been amusing himself with a clandestine attempt 
* upon “the faith of three or four persons whom he was in the 
‘habit of seeing occasionally. I think he was undermining, at 
‘ the time he mentioned this to me, a Jew, a Swedenborgian, a 
‘Roman Catholic, and a New Jerusalemite, or by whatever 
‘name the members of that somewhat smail, but very respect- 
‘able, church, planted in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, delight to be known. He said he had made most way 
with the disciple of Swedenborg, who might be considered as a 
convert ; that he had perplexed the Jew, and put the Roman 
Catholic into a bad humour; but that upon the New Jerusa- 
lemite he had made no more impression than if he had been 
arguing with the man in the moon.’ It was odd to remark the 
contrast between the philosopher himself, with his magniloquent 
rhetoric and his unconscious simplicity of address, and the half- 
informed beings into whose company he was fond of throwing 
himself. It was something of the same propensity which made 
him at one time select the late Mr Irving as a favourite,—partly 
from his strange religious opinions, partly from his imitations of 
the old E inglish divines, with whom C oleridge himself was so 
conversant. And although he appears to speak slightingly in 
these volumes of that unfortunate man, and to complain that 
he only visited the philosopher’s retreat at Highgate for the 
purpose of picking up hints for sermons, he certainly felt at one 
time the blindest veneration for the preacher: witness the noble 
lines in which Irving is addressed in the * Aids to Reflection.’ 
But, in general, no one was less dependent on others for mate- 
rials of conversation. Place, or company, seemed to make little 
or no difference to him. There was nothing of local or tempo- 
rary peculiarity, no apropos or mere conversation of the day, in 
the circle in which he presided. He almost realized the charac- 
ter of his own imaginary hero of an intended romance—‘ a man 
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¢ who lived not in time at all, past, present, or future, but beside 
‘ or collaterally.’ 

The editor has thus, we think, detracted somewhat from the 
interest of his work, by being rather too solicitous to render it fit 
for the perusal of that nondescript being, ‘ the general reader.’ 
So large a portion of Coleridge’s every-day thoughts and dis- 
courses was employed in developing his theory of metaphysics, 
that no record of his sayings can give a correct impression of the 
man in which it does not form a prominent feature. In the 
volumes before us, it is only introduced in a few insulated pas- 
sages ; and much of the philosopher’s conversation, deprived of 
the spirit arising from its connexion with this topic, to which he 
sought to attach every thing, becomes a mere caput mortuum. 
What the system of philosophy may be found to contain, if ever 
thrown into a form for publication, we cannot anticipate ; but we 
are inclined to suspect, that the author had never made any great 
progress in deducing ulterior results from his fundamental prin- 
ciple—the difference between reason and understanding—which he 
derived from Germany ; and which, by illustrating and enforcing 
it in a thousand ways, he succeeded in establishing, in the minds 
of a large class of students, in opposition to the reigning system 
of Scottish metaphysics. ‘ Until you have mastered,’ he says, in 
this work, ‘ the fundamental difference in kind between the reason 
* and understanding, as faculties of the human mind, you cannot 
* escape a thousand difficulties. It is pre-eminently the Gradus 
‘ad Philosophiam.—‘ ‘Talent, lying in the understanding, is 
‘ often inherited: genius, being the action of reason and ima- 
‘ gination, rarely or never.’ {The reader will find striking, if 
not entirely satisfactory illustrations, of the different classes of 
minds in which these faculties are respectively exhibited, in the 
comparison between Plato and Aristotle (Vol. I. p. 182), Kepler 
and Newton (ib. p. 216), ‘ Pantagruel’ and ‘ Panurge’ (ib. p. 177). 
But to investigate these comparisons would lead us far beyond 
the bounds of our present purpose, and the work is chiefly filled 
with less recondite matter. 

Many of these discourses relate to religious subjects, chiefly 
biblical criticism, and the history and peculiar doctrines of the 
Church of England. Of that Church Mr Coleridge was, during 
all the latter part of his life, a zealous advocate; but we are well 
convinced, from the tenor, both of his writings and conversation, 
that his attachment to her tenets and discipline was combined 
with a very unusual degree of candour, and freedom from secta- 
rian prejudice. In fact, politically speaking, his reverence for a 
church in the abstract, as an integral portion of the state, was a 
ruling principle in his scheme of social government. But with 
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the supporters of a church in the narrow and empirical sense of 
the word, with tenets rigidly fixed by subscriptions and articles, 
we do not think he had any great sympathy. His strong anti- 
pathy to the political opponents of the Establishment did, we sus- 
pect, occasionally lead him into maintaining its cause with an 
energy which was not so much displayed when he argued dispas- 
sionately on its general and philosophical theory. We have heard 
him maintain, with an eloquence and a closeness of reasoning 
which we wish it were possible to transfer to our written report 
of his opinions, the position, that the revenues of the Church 
are, in fact, neither more nor less than a portion of the public 
property set apart for the mental and physical benefit of all, espe- 
cially of the lower classes ; that the mode of their application is in 
principle uncontrolled by any other law than the absolute good 
of the community ; that all educated men whose line of study is 
such as to render their services available for the public benefit, 
including the whole body of the learned, are, in fact, the Clerisy,* 
to whose disposal these means are properly intrusted ; and that 
there is no reason, for example, why the revenues of the Irish 
Church, if shown to be inapplicable for the present object to which 
they are devoted, should not serve to endow schools, or medica} 
establishments, in remote districts, and thus turn at last to the 
general advantage of the people. We are quite aware that, in 
discussion with a Whig, such opinions as these would not easily 
have been elicited from him ;—not that he was either insincere, or 
really inconsistent, but that his fear and dislike of those who 
appeared to him to be endangering the establishments of the 
country, led him to side with a party whose principles, when fully 
stated, were widely different from his own. ‘To Catholicism he 
was strongly opposed, as fettering religious liberty ; and to Uni- 
tarianism, as denying the elements of religious truth. But all 
sects between these two extremes were, ina religious sense, almost 
indifferent in his estimation. We refer, with the greater satisfac- 
tion, to his opinions respecting the controversies between Pro- 
testants, because there is at present growing up, in the bosom of 
the Anglican Church, a class of divines, the tendency of whose 
sentiments is to introduce a sort of modified Popery ;—in whose 
minds the desire of unity in the Catholic Church works so strong- 
ly, as nearly to supersede the old and liberal rule of faith for which 


* « There have been three silent revolutions in England,—first, when 
the professions fell off from the Church; secondly, when literature fell 
off from the professions ; and, thirdly, when the press fell off from lite- 
rature.—YVol. II. p- 42, 
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Protestants have combated, in the field as well as the pulpit, ever 
since their separation from Rome. Such extreme opinions are 
not to be wondered at, in a country where perfect freedom of 
thought and argument must necessarily call into existence, and 
exaggerate by mutual opposition, those differences of doctrine 
which are founded, not on falsehood, but on that exclusive adhe- 
rence to particular truths, which Pascal signalized as the principal 
cause of religious quarrels. Nor is there any real probability of 
such opinions gaining ground ; arising, as they do, merely from 
the reaction produced by the prevalence of latitudinarian senti- 
ments amongst others. But it is of some importance to show, 

that one whose high, and almost exaggerated, veneration for the 
Church, has been so widely cited, and who has had such exten- 
sive influence over the minds, especially of youthful and enthu- 
siastic thinkers, differed thus far from many of his admirers and 
imitators, and entertained such temperate views on subjects re- 
garded by them in a light distorted by enthusiasm. On this ac- 
count, we quote his remarks on the favourite divine of that School, 
whose exquisite literary beauties, and high devotional feeling, no 
one could better appreciate than he. 


‘ Taylor's was a great and lovely mind ; yet how much and injurious- 

ly was it perverted by his being a follower of Laud, and by his intensely 
popish feelings of church authority. His * Liberty of Prophesying” is a 
work of wonderful eloquence and skill; but, if we believe the argument, 
what do we come to? Why, to nothing more or less than this, that— 
so much can be said for every opinion and sect, so impossible is it to 
settle any thing by reasoning or authority of scripture—we must appeal 
to some positive e jurisdic tion on earth, ud sit finis controversiarum. In 
fact, the whole book is the precise argument used by the papists, to in- 
duce men to admit the necessity of a supreme and infallible head of the 
church on earth. It is one of the works which pre-eminently gives coun- 
tenance to the saying of Charles II. or James II.,—I forget which,— 
« When you of the Church of England contend with the Catholics, you 
use the arguments of the Puritans; when you contend with the Puri- 
tans, you immediately adopt all the weapons of the Catholics.” Taylor 
never speaks with the slightest sy mptom of affection or respect of Luther, 
Calvin, or any other of ‘the great reformers ; at least, not in any of his 
learned works ; but he saints every trumpery monk or friar, down to the 
very latest canonizations by the modern Popes. I fear you will think 
me harsh when I say, that I believe I Taylor was, perhaps unconsciously, 
half a Socinian in heart. Such a strange inconsistency would not be im- 
possible ; the Romish church has produc ‘ed many such devout Socinians. 
The cross of Christ is dimly seen in Taylor's works. Compare him, in 
this particular, with Donne, and you will feel the difference in a mo- 
ment. —( Vol. I. p. 165.) 


Such observations are not unworthy of attention, at a time 
when Jeremy Taylor appears to occupy the same post of honour 
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the supporters of a church in the narrow and empirical sense of 
the word, with tenets rigidly fixed by subscriptions and articles, 
we do not think he had any great sympathy. His strong anti- 
pathy to the political opponents of the Establishment did, we sus- 
pect, occasionally lead him into maintaining its cause with an 
energy which was not so much displayed when he argued dispas- 
sionately onits general and philosophical theory. We have heard 
him maintain, with an eloquence and a closeness of reasoning 
which we wish it were possible to transfer to our written report 
of his opinions, the position, that the revenues of the Church 
are, in fact, neither more nor less than a portion of the public 
property set apart for the mental and physical benefit of all, espe- 
cially of the lower classes ; that the mode of their application is in 
principle uncontrolled by any other law than the absolute good 
of the community ; that all educated men whose line of study is 
such as to render their services available for the public benefit, 
including the whole body of the learned, are, in fact, the Clerisy,* 
to whose disposal these means are properly intrusted ; and that 
there is no reason, for example, why the revenues of the Irish 
Church, if shown to be inapplicable for the present object to which 
they are devoted, should not serve to endow schools, or medica} 
establishments, in remote districts, and thus turn at last to the 
general advantage of the people. We are quite aware that, in 
discussion with a Whig, such opinions as these would not easily 
have been elicited from him ;—not that he was either insincere, or 
really inconsistent, but that his fear and dislike of those who 
appeared to him to be endangering the establishments of the 
country, led him to side with a party whose principles, when fully 
stated, were widely different from his own. ‘To Catholicism he 
was strongly opposed, as fettering religious liberty ; and to Uni- 
tarianism, as denying the elements of religious truth. But all 
sects between these two extremes were, ina religious sense, almost 
indifferent in his estimation. We refer, with the greater satisfac- 
tion, to his opinions respecting the controversies between Pro- 
testants, because there is at present growing up, in the bosom of 
the Anglican Church, a class of divines, the tendency of whose 
sentiments is to introduce a sort of modified Popery ;—in whose 
minds the desire of unity in the Catholic Church works so strong- 
ly, as nearly to supersede the old and liberal rule of faith for which 


* « There have been three silent revolutions in England,—first, when 
the professions fell off from the Church ; secondly, when literature fell 
off from the professions ; and, thirdly, when the press fell off from lite- 
rature. —Vol. II. p. 42. 
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Protestants have combated, in the field as well as the pulpit, ever 
since their separation from Rome. Such extreme opinions are 
not to be wondered at, in a country where perfect freedom of 
thought and argument must necessarily call into existence, and 
exaggerate by mutual opposition, those differences of doctrine 
which are founded, not on falsehood, but on that exclusive adhe- 
rence to particular truths, which Pascal signalized as the principal 
cause of religious quarrels. Nor is there any real probability of 
such opinions gaining ground ; arising, as they do, merely from 
the reaction produced by the prevalence of latitudinarian senti- 
ments amongst others. But it is of some importance to show, 
that one whose high, and almost exaggerated, veneration for the 
Church, has been so widely cited, and who has had such exten- 
sive influence over the minds, especially of youthful and enthu- 
siastic thinkers, differed thus far from many of his admirers and 
imitators, and entertained such temperate views on subjects re- 
garded by them in a light distorted by enthusiasm. On this ac- 
count, we quote his remarks on the favourite divine of that School, 
whose exquisite literary beauties, and high devotional feeling, no 
one could better appreciate than he. 


‘ Taylor's was a great and lovely mind; yet how much and injurious- 
ly was it perverted by his being a follower of Laud, and by his intensely 
popish feelings of church authority. His “ Liberty of Prophesying” is a 
work of wonderful eloquence and skill; but, if we believe the argument, 
what do we come to? Why, to nothing more or less than this, that— 
so much can be said for every opinion and sect, so impossible is it to 
settle any thing by reasoning or authority of scripture—we must appeal 
to some positive e jurisdic tion on earth, ud sit finis controversiarum. In 
fact, the whole book is the precise argument used by the papists, to in- 
duce men to admit the necessity of a supreme and infallible head of the 
church on earth. It is one of the works which pre-eminently gives coun- 
tenance to the saying of Charles II. or James II.,—I forget which,— 
« When you of the Church of England contend with the Catholics, you 
use the arguments of the Puritans ; when you contend with the Puri- 
tans, you immediately adopt all the weapons of the Catholics.” Taylor 
never speaks with the slightest symptom of affection or respect of Luther, 
Calvin, or any other of the great reformers ; at least, not in any of his 
learned works ; but he saints every trumpery monk or friar, down to the 

very latest canonizations by the modern Popes. I fear you will think 
me harsh when I say, that 1 believe T aylor was, perhaps unconsciously, 
half a Socinian in heart. Sucha strange inconsistency would not be im- 
possible ; the Romish church has produced many such devout Socinians. 
The cross of Christ is dimly seen in Taylor's works. Compare him, in 
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when Jeremy Taylor appears to occupy the same post of honour 
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on the extreme right of religious controversy; which is held by 
Jeremy Bentham on the extreme left in politics al discussion. 
Biblical lez arning furnished C oleridge with many favourite sub- 

jects for the exercise of ingenuity ; and, although not particular- 
ly tolerant towards those who take critical liberties with the sa- 
cred text, he was liberal, even to daring, in discussion and inter- 
pretation. In this respect, there could not be a better guide, a 
more encouraging monitor, to that class ot students—and we be- 
lieve there are many such—who are doubtful and perplexed, be- 
tween the rigorous adherence to the letter and doctrines of ple- 
nary inspiration, which prevails among the orthodox in this coun- 
try, and that freedom of critical judgment which, on the continent, 
appears to be attended with so much laxity of belief. With a 
mind deeply submissive to the mysteries of religion, he united a 
most fearless spirit of research, ‘and never abandoned the only 
true canon of scriptural examination—that which pursues the 
truth without regard of consequences, and judges of every ques- 
tion simply by its evidence, undeterred by the contemplation of 
imaginary dangers to the good cause. We do not believe that 
his knowledge of Hebrew was extensive: his opinions on the Old 
Testament, ‘therefore, are to be regarded as adopted rather on 
philosophical than strictly critical grounds. But he was very ex- 
tensively conversant with the history and opinions of the Jews, 
both ancient and modern ; and his remarks on the object and cha- 
racter of their divine government—on the language of Moses and 
the Prophets—and on the distinction between miraculous and 
providential interposition, as evinced in their history—appear to 
us acute and impressive. But he was sce eptical as to the genuine- 
ness of great part of their scripture ially the writings call- 
ed by the name of Solomon, ca aa co. of Daniel. “In the 
New Testament, he attributed, as Luther had done, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to Apollos (vol. i. p. 21); although he consi- 
dered it as rightly admitted into ie canon. Many other speci- 
mens of this line of criticism are scattered through these volumes, 
and all propounded in a learned and moderate. spirit. And the 
following passage contains a summary of his opinions on the sub- 
ject of inspiration,—a subject so harassing and perplexing to 
many a conscientious enquirer :— 





‘ There may be dictation, without inspiration; and inspiration, with- 
out dictation. They have been, and continue to be, grievously confound- 
ed. Balaam and his ass were the passive organs of dictation ; but no 
one, I suppose, will venture to call either of — worthies inspired. It 
is my profound conviction that St. John and St. Paul were divinely in- 
spired ; but I totally disbelieve the dictation of any one word, sentence, 
or argument throughout their writings. Observe, there was revelation. 
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All religion is revealed ; revealed religion is, in my judgment, a mere 
pleonasm. Revelations of facts were undoubtedly made to the prophets ; 
revelations of doctrines were as undoubtedly made to John and Paul ; 
but is it not a mere matter of our very senses, that John and Paul each 
dealt with those revelations, expounded them, insisted on them, just ex- 
actly according to his own natural strength of intellect, habit of reason- 
ing, moral, and even physical temperament? We receive the books as- 
cribed to John and Paul as their books, on the judgment of men for 
whom no miraculous judgment is pretended ; nay whom, in their admis- 
sion and rejection of other books, we believe to have erred. Shall we 
give less credence to John and Paul themselves ? Surely the heart and 
soul of every Christian give him suflicient assurance, that, in all things 
that concern him as a man, the words that he reads are spirit and truth, 
and could only proceed from Him who made both heart and soul. Un- 
derstand the matter so, and all difficulty vanishes. You read without 
fear, lest your faith meet with some shock froma passage here and there, 
which you cannot reconcile with immediate dictation by the Holy Spirit 
of God, without an absurd violence offered to the text. You read the 
Bible as the best of all books, but still as a book ; and make use of all 
the means and appliances which learning and skill, under the blessing of 
God, can afford towards rightly apprehending the general sense of it ; 
not solicitous to find out doctrine in mere epistolary familiarity, or facts 
in clear ad hominem and pro tempore allusions to national traditions. — 
(Vol. II. pp. 30—32.) 

As in religious, so in political speculation, it was his fate 
through life to embrace with ardour extreme opinions, first 
on one, and then on the other side, of the great controversy of 
modern times; but always to support his own conclusions, 
whatever they were, by arguments which appeared suspicious, 
and excited distrust among his own partisans. ‘Throughout 
life he was the sincerest of men; but instead of joining with 
others in the pursuit of what was practically expedient, he sought 
only after results which might attach themselves to his own ruling 
ideas on government and society.) He wished to construct a state 
and a church on exalted principles of philosophy ; 
up in practice, such as they existed in abstract conception, as the 
necessary conditions of perfect human society. When Mr aan 
ridge was an itinerant Lecturer at Birmingham and Bristol, 

talking treason with Thelwall on the hills of Nether ene 
and when he poured forth those energetic Odes which, after their 
principles have long been disav owed, still please better and are 
more widely known ‘than almost any other portion of his poetry ; 
the real veiled object of his adoration, his imaginary Republic, 
was the same as when his pen was devoted to the daily defence 
of a Tory Ministry in the ‘ Morning Post,’ and was known only 
for diatribes so fiercely warlike that they were supposed, not 
without some shadow of reason, to have had a real effect in exas- 
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perating national quarrels. Like most political visionaries, he 
either did not or would not see his own changes of opinion. In 
the long passages of self-justification which occur in so many 
of his works, he always treats his opponents as unable to compre- 
hend or estimate his character ; and never for a moment allows that 
his own versatility may have exposed him to such misunderstand- 
ing. In the ‘ Friend,’ written at a period when he breathed fire 
and vengeance against all political reformers whatever, he reprints 
with much complacency, in order to prove his own consistency, 
one of his Jacobin lectures delivered at Bristol; in which the 
audience are addressed as ‘ sufficiently possessed of natural sense 
* to despise the Priest, and of natural feeling, to hate the Oppres- 
‘sor!’ In fact, he had through life no real party connexion. 
Conservative ‘and Anglican’ as he was in his latterdays, heseemed 
to find more agree: able nourishment in the works of the old Com- 
monwealth’s men—of Milton, Sydney, and Harrington—than in 
those of any other class of political writers. And, consistently 
with his own eccentric turn of mind, he attached himeclf most 
exclusively to whatever was impracticable and visionary in their 
speculations. He loved the high aristocratic principle which 
they had undertaken the fruitless task of marrying with demo- 
cratic institutions. Like theirs, his reasonings were of too refined 
and metaphysical a nature to suit the comprehension of the mul- 
titude. But they deceived themselves in imagining that the mul- 
titude might, at least in practice, be brought to understand them ; 
he, whom the experience of two additional centuries had only imbued 
with fear and distrust, held, that the multitude must be wholly 
excluded—not admitted, even as proselytes of the gate, to the 
mysteries of government. He altogether denied democracy as 
an active principle of the British Constitution ; and had brought 
himself to the conclusion that the only true Commonwealth was 
one which experience warrants us in pronouncing impossible ;—one 
where the people are wholly excluded from all active share in the 
management of their own interests, and yet exercise such influ- 
ence from without as to cause those interests to be uniformly 
respected. 


‘It has never yet been seen,’ he says, ‘ or clearly announced, that 
democracy, as such, is no proper element in the constitution of a state. 
The idea of a state is undoubtedly a government é& tay agioray ; an aristo- 
cracy. Democracy is the healthful life-blood which circulates throug! 
the veins and arteries, which supports the system, but which ought 
never to appear externally, and as the mere blood itself. A state, in 
idea, is the opposite of a church. A state regards classes, and not indi- 
viduals: and it estimates classes, not by internal merit, but external 
accidents, as property, birth, &c. But a church does the reverse of all 
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this ; disregards all external accidents, and looks at men as individual 
persons, allowing no gradations of ranks, but such as greater or less wis- 
dom, holiness, and learning ought to confer. A church is, therefore, in 
idea, the only pure democracy. The church, so considered, and the state 
exclusively of the church, constitute together the idea of a state in its 
largest sense..—( Vol. I. p. 200.) 

As he reverenced the church far more as a spiritual mother 
than a political ally, and neither possessed nor affected any of 
the historical feeling of loyalty towards kings and hereditary 
monarchy (see Vol. I. p. 198), so on this score also these old 
republicans gave him little or no offence. 

Yet, at the same time, being philosophically a strict and stern 
theorist in politics, and practically desirous of the success of a 
party in the empire, and exceedingly subject to that nervous fear 
of change which distorts the principles of the wisest men (¢ in 
‘ politics,’ says he, in one of his happiest aphorisms, ‘ what begins 
‘in fear usually ends in folly’), he was led by his opposite tenden- 
cies into contradictions, which are obvious enough in the work 
before us, and still more so when it is compared with former 
works of his own. Tor example, there is no principle more elo- 
quently inculeated throughout his writings than the absolute 
sanctity of Truth, i in politics il as well as individual morality. No 
favourite system, in his view, ought to be maintained, no defects 
palliated, by falsehood. 

‘ There is the love of the good for the good’s sake, and the love of the 
truth for the truth’s sake. I have known many, espec ially women, love 
the good for the good’s sake; but very few indeed, and scarcely one 
woman, love the truth for the truth’s sake. To see clearly that the love 
of the good and the true is ultimately identical, is give n only to those 
who love both sincerely, and without any foreign ends.’—Vol. i. p. 247.* 


Yet the practical applic ition of this high principle fails him, as 
soon as it is brought in collision with his reluctance to alter old 
institutions, Those who have confessed and exposed the admit- 


* There are sundry odd sayings in these volumes respecting love and 
women, which seem dictated balf by gallantry and helt by masculine cone 
temptuousness. The following is more profound. ¢ The desire of the 
man is for the woman ; but the desire of the woman is rarely other than 
for the desire of the man.’ But it is not Coleridge's. It is far better 
expressed hy Swift ; and he, again, says he had it from some lady of 
quality and intrigue, we forget who. Such women are, after all, the best 
judges of human nature. 

Swift himself is characterised by Coleridge as ‘ anima Rabelaisii habi- 
tans in sicco,’ the soul of Rabelais inhabiting in a dry place. 
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ted abuses of the constitution to the people, are accused of beck- 
oning ‘ like Ham the accursed, with grinning faces, to a vulgar 
‘ mob, to come and exult over the nakedness of a parent.’-—( Vol. 
II. p. 11.) The unequivocal falsehoods and perversions of the 
old system of re presentation are gently termed * accommodations, 
‘ which the necessity of the case had worked out.’ So again in 
the case of the Irish Church. We have said already, that no 
man was more fully aware of the monstrous practical fallacy of 
assuming that revenues destined, in the idea of government, for 
affording the people such moral or physical means of improve- 
ment as they cannot procure themselves, are so employed, when 
spent on the maintenance of an establishment political, not spiri- 
tual, among a population of strangers to its doctrines. Yet who 
ever inveighed with more vehement reprobation against those 
who have the boldness to propose a remedy, while at the same 
time he refuted those who deny the defect ? 

Dislike, moreover, towards the governing party in the British 
Empire (beginning with the advent of Mr Canning to power) 
seems to have produced in Coleridge somewhat of that querulous 
discontent with Government itself—that proneness to flatter the 
poor in their prejudices against law and the constitution of so- 
ciety, which are so frequently discoverable in disappointed and 
gloomy politicians. ‘There are passages in these volumes so in- 
consistent with the manlier and better views becoming an elevated 
mind,—so commonplace, moreover, so trivially false in morality, 
that we can only account them casual blotches, produced by an 
overflowing of political acrimony in the system. ‘Take for 
instance the following passage on smuggling : 

‘ That legislation is iniquitous, which sets law in conflict with the 
common and unsophisticated feelings of our nature. If I were a clergy- 
man in a smuggling town, I would not preach against smuggling. I 
would not be made a sort of clerical revenue officer. Let the Govern- 
ment which by absurd duties fosters smuggling, prevent it itself, if it 
can. How could I show my hearers the immorality of going twenty 
miles in a boat and honestly buying with their money a keg of brandy, 
except by a long deduction which they could not understand? But 
were I in a place where wrecking went on, see if 1 would preach on any 
thing else !’—Vol. I. p. 192. 


All duties are equally absurd in the eyes of the smuggler. It 
would be a singular rule of morality, which should make right 
or wrong depend on the correctness in political economy of ‘the 
violated ‘law. All taxation, all Government ‘ set law in conflict 
‘with the unsophisticated feelings of our nature.’ He who 
resists the payment of direct taxes is not a whit the less the 
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object of mistaken popular sympathy, than he who evades the 
payment of those which are indirect. Yet the first step in such 
resistance leads in one direction to rebellion, in another to 
murder. And what has religion done, but add her stern and 
uncompromising sanction to the holiness of law, independent of 
the moral nature of its precepts? ‘The preacher who enforces 
individual purity and private honesty has an easy task: all will 
commend his advice, whether they follow it or no. Far more 
difficult is the duty of persuading men to abandon malpractices, 
which they justify by a convenient sophistry. It should be the 
great object of all, in whatever capacity, with whom the instrue- 
tion of the people rests, to enforce the duty of subordination, not 
to their own wild principles of right and wrong, but to the 
essential Truth and Necessity which hold society together. They 
should show how infinitely the poor are indebted as well as the 
rich, whatever their flatterers may tell them, to the laws which 
alone prevent the cultivated earth from reassuming the garb of 
the wilderness; and should ende: avour, as far as possible, to ex- 
tinguish that false morality, which in this country renders all, 
from the highest to the lowest, as careless of their positive dut 
to the state, as they are scrupuious in their private dee lings Ww ‘th 
each other. Compare the feeble and sickly sophistry of our last 
extract, with the inspiration of Mr C oleridge’ e’s own better genius, 
in one of the most striking passages in our li anguage. 


‘Who dares struggle with an invisible combatant ? with an enemy 
that exists, and makes us know its existence ; but where it is, we ask in 
vain? No space contains it; time promises no control over it; it has 
no ears for my threats; it has no substance that my hands can grasp, or 
my weapons find vulnerable: it commands, and cannot be commanded ; 
it acts, and is unsusceptible of any reaction; the more I strive to subdue 
it, the more am I compelled to think of it; and the more I think of it 
the more do I find it to possess a reality out of myself, and not to be a 
phantom of my own imagination ; that all but the most abandoned men 
acknowledge its authority, and that the whole strength and majesty of 
my country are pledged to support it ; and yet that for me its power is 
the same with that of my own permanent self, and that all the choice 
which is permitted to me, consists in having it for my guardian angel, or 
my avenging fiend! This is the spirit of law.’ (Zhe Friend, Vol. I. 
p- 295.) 


But all who are conversant with the writings of this dis- 
tinguished individual, and still more those who have personally 
known him, and admired the meek and charitable spirit which 
usually guided his judgment on men’s motives and actions ;—all 
these, whether or no they partake in his political sympathies and 
aversions, will acknowledge, that no one ever entered that arena 
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of exciting discussion with less malicious intentions, or left it 
with a more unruffled temper. All his readers will remember 
the ‘ apologetic preface’ to the well-known ode, ‘ Fire, Famine 
‘and Slaughter, in which, although we may smile at the poet’s 
eagerness to justify himself from his former sins, in the eyes of 
his new associates, we recognise a sound and finely drawn distine- 
tion between the violent figurative language of a hearty dispu- 
tant, and the cool, quiet mi ilignity of a real enemy. And, as the 
‘letters four which formed the name’ of Pitt seemed to his 
youthful eyes the symbols of all that deserved abhorrence, so in 
later times one or two other individuals of celebrity appeared to 
be constantly present to his imagination as the root of all the 
evils, phy sical and moral, of the present generation ; yet in speak- 
ing of them he never ov erstepped the delicate line betw een public 
hostility and personal abuse. He does himself great injustice in 
one unmeaning saying, unworthily recorded in these volumes. 
‘ af an inscription be put upon my tomb, it may be that I was 

an enthusiastic lover of the church; and as enthusiastic a hater 

sof those who have betrayed it, be they who they may!’ Im- 
personations, not men, were the ideal objects of his enmity. He 
was easily led by impulse or prejudice; but most inaccessible to 
violent emotions of any kind, and especially of the malignant 
class ;—partly from goodness of heart, pi artly from dreamy ‘indo- 
lence of disposition. * A long and attentive observation,’ he s says, 
in the introduction to one of his lay sermons, * has convinced me 
‘that formerly men were worse than their principles; but that 

at present the principles are worse than the men.’ Whether 
the aphorism be true or not, it strongly illustrates the author’s 
real views of the political and social world. 

A thinker, whose tastes and feelings were so much coloured by 
his extensive acquaintance with the ~ wits and divines of former 
days—who regarded the present as an age of sciolists and experi- 
mentalists—could not be expected to pronounce very favourable 
judgments on the writers, orators, or statesmen of his own times, 
We have not found much valuable remark under this head, or, 
indeed, much of any kind, beyond slight and contemptuous notices 
of his principal contemporaries. ( If the world in some degree 
neglected the philosopher, he repaid its inattention by a very 
general scorn of the world and its opinion. He lived so much in 
the atmosphere of his own peculiar ideas, that we do not suppose 
there ever was a literary man of equal notoriety who was, in 
unfeigned truth, less solicitous of popularity. It chafed and ha- 
rassed his natural indolence of disposition to exert himself in any 
way to obtain applause ; and applause thus became at last a mat- 
ter of indifference. ){Many of his criticisms on others appear to 
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us incorrectly raised upon right foundations ; that is, he seldom 
failed to hit the weak point of a character; but through exclusive 
attention to that weakness, and by adopting a peculiar canon for 
judging of the relative importance of different mental qualifica- 
tions, his general estimate is frequently biassed, and very rarely 
such as the public would adopt along with him. His prejudices 
were lasting as well as rigorous. He seldom, for instance, ren- 
dered any credit, or even justice, to those who had been the 
objects of his political opposition in early life ; although he had 
himself long abandoned his old opinions, and adopted those against 
which he had contended. But his prejudices were not founded 
on polities only, although undoubtedly his strong sentiments and 
stronger fears on that subject tended to warp his judgment in some 
instances.) Much less were they connected with religion : on that 
topic he was almost always candid with respect to men, even when 
intolerant of opinions. ‘They were, as we have said, connected 
with his own solitary and eremitical habits of thinking. He re- 
jected the vulgar édols of the market and the tribe, in order to fall 
down and worship his own idols of the den,* which his proper 
hands had erected. Burke is only mentioned, in these volumes, 
with general disparagement, as a shallow thinker. Canning, as 
a mere eloquent rhetorician, who ¢ flashed such a light around 
‘the constitution, that it was difficult to see the ruins of the 
‘ fabric through it.’ Mackintosh is spoken of as follows :— 

‘ Sir James Mackintosh is the king of the men of talent. He is a most 
elegant converser. How well I remember his giving breakfast to me 
and Sir Humphrey Davy, at that time an unknown young man, and our 
having a very spirited talk about Newton and Locke, and so forth! 
When Davy was gone, Mackintosh said to me “ That’s a very extra- 
ordinary young man : but he is gone wrong on some points.” But Davy 
was at that time at least a man of genins; and I doubt if Mackintosh 
ever heartily appreciated an eminently original man. He is uncommonly 
powerful in his own line ; but it is not the line of a first-rate man. After 
all his fluency and brilliant erudition, you can rarely carry off any thing 
worth preserving. You might not improperly write on his forehead 
«« Warehouse to let.” He always dealt too much in generalities for a 
lawyer. He is deficient in power in applying his principles to the points 
in debate. I remember Robert Smith had much more logical ability ; 
but Smith aimed at conquest by any gladiatorial shift ; whereas Mackin- 
tosh was uniformly candid in argument. I am speaking now from old 
recollections.’— Vol. I. p. 24. 

Here, perhaps, some weak points are pointed out; but not 
a word is said respecting many great qualities of Mackintosh’s 


* Bacon, Nov. Organ, Lib. I. 
VOL, LX!. NO. CXXIIL. K 
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mind; particularly his inestimable equability of judgment, and 
that truly philosophical power, in which he surpassed all, even 
those who were in other respects his superiors, of viewing and 
calmly weighing both sides of a question, in politics, history, or 
morals, and stating arguments without deciding on them ;--a 
quality so widely different. from Coleridge’s own rapidity and 
dogmatism of judgment, as to have excited probably little cor- 
responding sympathy. 

Wor were Coleridge’s observations on the lighter literature of 
his time in general fav ourable. He had little similarity of mind 
or taste with most of his fellow poets, except Wordsworth and 
Southey. With these he was closely allied in the relations of life, 
as well as in the course of his mental education and progress.) Nor 
was it without reason that the public, in general, classed the three 
writers together, under the well-known title of the ‘ Lake School ; 
although they all, and Coleridge more especially, were in the 
habit of protesting against being joined under the same denomi- 
nation. In fact, the only title to fame about which he seemed 
particularly anxious, was ‘originality ; and it was his undoubtedly 
in an eminent degree. If in that tempestuous period, when the 
exploding Revolution scattered its new-created store of feelings 
and ideas over the literary as well as the political world—when 
national genius was aroused from the indolent calm in which it 
had so long lain entranced—when 

‘ The upper air burst into life, 
And an hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about ’"— 

many of these brilliant meteors encountered, and became con- 
founded together in their casual wanderings, no one could justly 
affirm that ‘either borrowed its light from a companion. Coleridge 
learnt little from others, and wrought out the principles and ele- 
ments of his composition, both in prose and poetry, from the 
stores of his own singular genius; although in details he was at 
times, like Lord Byro n, an unconscionable plagiarist. The 
supernatural i imagery of his ¢ Christal el,’ for example, i is something 
of a peculiar and ex< a site cast, W hich stands unrivalled in modern 
poetry. By the side of the mysterious Geraldine, the familiar 
spirits of Scott and Byron seem as corporeal and robust, as the 
sturdy theatrical ghost which used to occupy the chair of Banquo 

at Macbeth’s haunted feast. But the originality of the form of 
versification, first introduced to English readers by that poem, 
seems a little more questionable, although contended for by the 
admirers of the writer. Whether oa first edition of Gosthe’s 
Faust, published i in 1790, could have been known to the author 
of * Christabel’ before his visit to Germany, (the first part of it 
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having been written, according to himself, in 1797), we do not 
know: probably the forthcoming account of his life will clear up 
all doubts on that point. Ifnot, it is a curious coincidence that the 
two writers should have been each the first to produce, in his re- 
spective country, that singular metre now so fashionable, in which 
the verse is measured, not by syllables, but by cadences ; and that 
both should have dedicated it to similar subjects of wild, unearthly 
interest. This would not be the only unacknowledged debt due 
from Coleridge to Goéthe. There is in the ‘ Friend’ a splendid 
passage, describing the temptations of Luther in his cell at Wart- 
burg, which, although more high wrought, more varied and ani- 
mated, is entirely borrowed, in substance, from that scene in Faust 
where the doctor is introduced labouring on a translation of the 
New Testament. Such plagiarisms are, we fear, common enough 
throughout Coleridge’s works, In some recent papers respecting 
him, published in one of the Monthly Magazines, the writer 
(one of the few to be found in England who is qualified to detect 
thefts from a store so little explored) asserts that whole passages 
in the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ are mere translations, without 
acknowledgment, from Schelling. 

In one point, Coleridge was not unnaturally severe in his 
criticisms on modern poets—that utter neglect of harmony in 
versification, so characteristic of some of the greatest amongst 
them, who seem to have imagined that verses are only meant for 
the eye; or that, provided the requisite number of syllables is 
closed by the requisite rhyme, the ear has no right to demand 
any farther pleasure. Coleridge’s own perception and power of 
melody was peculiar and incomparable. We think we have 
read somewhere of the nice critics in Roman Catholic theology, 
that they have a method of denoting the merits of preachers and 
writers by a scale of corresponding numbers: thus, fervency is 
noted by so many units, unction by so many, elegance, perspi- 
cuity, &c., in proportion. If any one were to construct such a 
scale for arranging the merits of our modern poets, whatever rank 
might be assigned to Coleridge in other respects, he ought to be 
placed far above the highest of his rivals as to the mechanical 
enchantments of versification. ‘The charm of his rhythm was 
like the charm of his voice—inexplicable in its depth, its sweet- 
ness, its continuity. ‘The very sense aches with the perfect modu- 
lation, the almost over-wrought harmony of some portions or 
‘ Christabel,’ for example ; and of the unfinished, and incompre- 
hensible lines, entitled *‘ Kubla Khan.’ We do not know whether 
so high a character will be extended by most readers to his blank 
verse. Unrelieved by the artificial strength of rhyme, this most 
difficult of all our metrical forms requires to be diversified by 
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breaks and irregularities. That continued equability of flow, the 
‘linked sweetness’ of Coleridge’s long periods, with their prolix and 
involved succession of ideas, here becomes monotonous, and were it 
not for the shortness of his poems, would be wearisome. This 
remark, however, only applies to the descriptive poetry of the 
‘ Siby ikee Leaves.’ In the drama, Coleridge’s blank verse is bold, 
manly, and varied, although not so peculiarly his own in its 
excellencies and defects, In lyrical melody, Campbell, perhaps, 
is the only writer who can be put in competition with him for 
accuracy of metrical tact. But Campbell's best compositions, 
besides being of a more artificial character, appear finished and 
complete in ‘themselves es; they satisfy the mind’s ear, as a common 
tune, a regular succession ‘of cadences, which forms a perfect 
whole, and. excites no range of associations beyond itself. Cole- 
ridge’s are like the long unmeasured tones of irregular melody, 
which we imagine in dreams, and to which some German com- 
posers have almost given reality ;—beautiful in themselves, but 
still more so from calling up a thousand visionary images, not 
only carrying the spirit along with them, but giving it an impulse 
and a direction far beyond themselves, into realms full of i imagi- 
nable, but inimitable sights and sounds of loveliness. 

Some of the criticisms on earlier literature, interspersed 
throughout these volumes, are expressed with infinite taste 
and accuracy of perception. We have often seen cause to 

regret that this branch of composition did not occupy more of 
Coleridge’s time and thoughts. Had his indolence permitted, he 
would hi ave made an editor or a commentator of our chief British 
classics such as they never yet have found. His refined percep- 
tion of beauty, and power of seizing the prevailing characteristics 
of the mind and style of an author, were almost unsurpassed ; 
whilst his vast store of miscellaneous study would have furnished 
him with a fund of illustration to support a theory, or to enliven 
a subject. His most valuable critical dissertations are, like the 
other beauties of his writings, so imbedded in a farrago of uncon- 
nected matter that it is no easy task to disinter them. But his 
readers will recollect, that the distinction between fancy and ima- 
gination in poetry, now so generally recognised and admitted ; the 
most complete and satisfactory refutation ‘of Wordsworth’s poetical 
theory ; and many other received doctrines of criticism, are all to 
be found first collected in the Biographia Literaria.’ 

Respecting his lectures on Shakspeare, delivered many years ago, 
but never published, considerable difference of opinion appears to 
prevail among those who have recently noticed his life and writings. 
While some maintain that their non-publication was one of the 
greatest losses recent literature has sustained, others affirm that 
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they were total failures,—hastily compiled for the purpose of ful- 
filling his engagements with the subscribers, at a time when he 
was suffering under severe illness, and under the influence of that 
unfortunate indulgence to which so many years of his life were 
abandoned ;—that they consisted of loose, trivial notes of his own, 
mixed up with reckless plagiarisms from others. His voice and 
manner, however attractive in company, were certainly not cal- 
culated to give external advantages to a lecture. The first was 
inexpressibly sweet, but wanted power and modulation for ad- 
dressing an assembly; and the last was too inartificial and un- 
formed. His thoughts too, ever returning back upon themselves, 
—diverging from their given point through a bewildering maze of 
illustrations and refinements only to come back again to some 
fixed idea round which he was ever irregularly revolving,—could 
scarcely have been disciplined into the order and steady march so 
necessary, where the object is to leave definite ideas impressed on 
the minds of an audience, assembled to learn, as well as woader. 
But whatever their general success may have been, undoubtedly 
they must have contained many a striking thought and happy 
expression, which, for our own parts, we confess we would willingly 
have purchased by the loss of ten times their mass in the shape 
of metaphysical dreams, or political speculations. We have only 
room on the present occasion, for the following remarks on 
Othello :— 

‘ Othello must not be conceived as a negro, but as a high and chival- 
rous Moorish chief. Shakspeare learned the spirit of the character from 
the Spanish poetry which was prevalent in England in his time. 
[Surely this is a mistake.] Jealousy does not strike me as the point in 
his passion ; I take it to be rather an agony, that the creature whom he 
had believed angelic, with whom he had garnered up his heart, and whom 
he could not help still loving, should be proved impure and worthless. 
It was the struggle not to love her. It was a moral indignation and re- 
gret that virtue should so fall. But yet the pity of it, lago—O, Iago, 
the pity of it, Iago!’ In addition to this, his honour was concerned. 
{ago would not have succeeded but by hinting that his honour was com- 
promised. There is no ferocity in Othello, his mind is majestic and com- 
posed. He deliberately determines to die; and speaks his last speech 
with a view of showing his attachment to the Venetian state, though it 
had superseded him.’ 


Although ‘ the jealous Moor’ has become a stock character,— 
the established representative of a particular passion on our stage 
and in our literature,—we incline to believe with Coleridge, that 
jealousy is not his passion; at least, if suspicion be a necessary 
part of jealousy. Jealousy is the state of mind in which suspicions 
respecting the safety of a man’s dearest property, the affection, or 
the esteem of others, are nourished and brooded over; or, as < 
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uality, it is a propensity to nourish such suspicions. The con- 
dition of despairing anguish and wrath, in which feelings, high 
wrought by previous affection, are placed, when the unw orthiness 
of the beloved object is, or appears to be demonstrated, is another 
state of the soul, deserving of a different name. ‘The author pro- 
ceeds. 


‘ I have often told you that I do not think there is any jealousy, pro- 
perly so called, in the character of Othello. There is no predisposition 
to suspicion, which I take to be an essential term in the definition of the 
word. Desdemona very truly told Emilia that he was not jealous,—that 
is, of a jealous habit ; and he says so as truly of himself. Tago’s sug- 
gestions, you see, are quite new to him. They do not correspond with 
any thing of a like nature previously in his mind. If Desdemona had 
in fact been guilty, no one would have thought of calling Othello’s con- 
duct that of a jealous man. He could not act otherwise than he did with 
the lights he had; whereas, jealousy can never be strictly right. See how 
utterly unlike Othello is to Leontes, in the Winter's Tale, or even to 
Leonatus, in Cymbeline. The jealousy of the first proceeds from an evi- 
dent trifle, and something like hatred is mingled with it ; and the con- 
duct of Leonatus in accepting the wager, and exposing his wife to the 
trial, denotes a jealous temper already formed.’ (Vol. 1. 67, 68). 


\Yet with so exquisite a tact for the perception of literary beau- 


ties, and for explaining and developing the thoughts of others, 
Coleridge had very little acuteness in verbal criticism, or accurate 
taste in style: so at least we should be inclined to conclude from 
the attempts in this line which are scattered here and there through 
these volumes. Nor is this deficiency inconsistent with what we 
know of the prevailing characteristics of his mind. He had little 
power of noticing and grasping individual objects. His imagina- 
tion always wandered from details to general principles. The 
same want of observation which made him, as he says of himself, 

have a dim perception of the relation of place—so that, in remem- 
bering a man or a tree, he could not recollect where he had seen 
them—rende red him, in literary criticism, little apt to fix the pre- 

cise sense or collocation of individual words and passages in his 
memory : and hence, probably, arose a want of fine perception in 
dealing with those words and passages, and remarking small pe- 

culiarities of style and sense.} We do not cite this as a defect of 
importance. lew men of genius have been good verbal critics ; 
and those who have been so (Porson for example), have but mis- 
placed and wasted their genius on very trifling subjects. Nor 
should we mention it at all, were it not that the emendations sug- 
gested by Coleridge, in conversation, on the received text of 
authors, appear to us singularly unhappy. ‘The following two are 
from Shakspeare :— 
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‘1 have no doubt that, instead of « the twinn’d stones upon the num- 
ber'd beach” in Cymbeline, it ought to be read thus, “ the grimed stones 
upon the umber'd beach.” 


Grimed stones suggests an idea neitheragreeable nor true. The 
first impression made on the eye by the appearance of the rolled 
pebbles on the sea-shore is that of cleanliness and polish. ‘Twinn’d 
stones signifies, we apprehend, only ‘ similar as twins to each 
‘ other.” Umber’d does not bear, in Shakspeare, the meaning 
brown, which is evidently here intended. It only occurs in one 
passage :— 

‘ Each battle views the others’ umber'd face ;’ 


that is, its face seen in shadow, or rather in chiaroscuro, by the 
doubtful light of the nightly illumination. 


‘So, in Henry V., instead of 


‘ His mountain (or mounting) sire on mountains standing, it ought 
to be read “ his monarch sire’—that is “ Edward the Third.”’ 


We leave it to any reader of Shakspeare and his contempo- 
raries, whether ‘ monarch-sire’ be not a phrase entirely of the 
most approved modern art. 


‘ I confess I doubt the Homeric genuineness of daxguew yrdouca. It 
sounds to me much more like a prettiness of Bion and Moschus.” 


Any antithesis merely metaphysical, which sets in opposition, 
not visible effects or qualities, but visible with purely imaginary, 
or imaginary with each other, we should consider un-Homeric. 
Such a figure, which the Greeks would have termed an Oxymo- 
ron, and the Italians a Concetto, is clearly inconsistent with the 
objective character of early poetry. But the phrase ‘ smiling in 
‘tears,’ only represents a natural appearance, which may be ob- 
served on the face of any woman or any child: no fanciful anti- 
thesis, but a real picture. We see no reason why Homer, or any 
one of the Homeridie, may not have remarked and portrayed it, 
long before more artificial poets tortured it into point and epi- 
gram. We must observe, en passant, that Coleridge was a firm 
believer in the Wolfian theory; and contended that there was no 
more reason for ascribing the Iliad to a single composer, than the 
Scottish ballads, or romances of the Cid. 


‘I certainly understand the 1 iol xai coi vives, in the second chap- 
ter of St John’s Gespel, as having aliquid increpationis in it—a mild 
reproof from Jesus to Mary for interfering in his ministerial acts, by 
requests on her own account. I do not think that yives was ever used 
by child to parent as a common mode of address; between husband and 
wife it was ; but I cannot think that greg and yivas were equivalent terms 
in the mouth of a son, speaking to his mother.’ 
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We are not aware either of any passage in which yiva is so 
used. But it is, nevertheless, employed by inferiors to superiors ; 
—by the chorus of Phrygian women, both in the Hecuba and 
Andromache of Euripides, in addressing their captive princesses. 
It seems occasionally to imply somewhat not of courtesy only, 
but even of reverence. A Roman Catholic, therefore, might 
easily meet on critical grounds this objection to the sacred cha- 
racter of the Virgin. 

There are some other marks of carelessness, or more probably 
of inconsistency and loosely expressed sentiments, in the remarks 
on classical subjects contained in these volumes. How, for 
example, are we to reconcile the following dicta on a question 
which has given much occasion of dispute to Platonists and 
Anti-Platonists ? 

‘ Negatively, there may be more of the philosophy of Socrates in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon than in Plato; that is, there is less of what 
does not belong to Socrates; but the general spirit of, and impression 
left by Plato, are more Socratic.’ 

‘ Plato’s works are logical exercises for the mind. Little that is posi- 
tive is advanced in them. Socrates may be fairly represented by Plato 
in the more moral parts; but in all the metaphysical disquisitions it is 
Pythagoras. Xenophon’s representation of his master is quite different. 
Socrates, as such, was only a poetical character to Plato, who worked 
upon his own ground.’ 

Unquestionably there never were minds more distinct, in the 
whole tenor of their composition, and practical tendency of their 
ideas, than those of Plato and Socrates. The same accidental 

vauses made Plato first a disciple of the moral philosopher, and 
then, in name, a commentator on his ethical precepts, which made 
converts to the religion of Jesus among the learned of Antioch 
and Alexandria, and raised the visionary edifice of Gnosticism 
on the real foundations laid by the divine author of Christianity. 
Even Coleridge, Platonist as ‘he was, must have been well aware 
how widely diffe ‘rent were the methods and objects of the two 
philosophers. We conclude, therefore, that the first of these 
oracles was delivered in a hasty moment of argument, as it is 
clearly inconsistent with those which follow. 

In conclusion, we must find fault with the editor, while we ac- 
knowledge ourselves indebted to his care and judgment in many 
respects, for filling his pages too much with commonplace 
remarks, which are so very trivial that they cannot be said to 
derive any additional value even when stamped with the token of 
a man of genius. He should have been on his guard also against 
Coleridge’s inveterate tend: ency to pillage from himself and from 
others. Even in these volumes the repetitions are nume TOUS 
and many of the most pointed sayings are taken, with little varia- 
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tion, either from Coleridge's printed works, or from other books. 
He should not have relied, moreover, on the philosopher's story- 
telling powers; inasmuch as living in perfect seclusion, it was 
impossible for him to know whether the anecdotes which he 
was fond of recounting were or were not public property. The 
story of the King and John Kemb le, for example (Vol. I. p. 
4), which is introduced as a confidential communication to the 
narrator from his friend * dear Charles Mathews,’ is one, if we 
mistake not, which the latter has long been in the habit of 
imparting to large assemblies of friends at the Adelphi. These, 
and similar defects of execution, seem chiefly to arise out of 
a desire to make of the author of these conversations a sort 
of general oracle ;—a compound of every thing that he was, 
with much that it was impossible for him, consistently with his 
nature, to be. He was not a man of the world; he was not a 
popular writer, because he never could describe superficial things 
in an intelligible and attractive manner; he was not deeply or 
critically learned, although a scholar; he was not a clear, al- 
though a forcible, logician. But he was gifted with a deep 
insight into the connexion which subsists between the mate- 

rial and the spiritug il world; he had sounded the depths of me- 
taphysical enquiry with an original and — vigour; and, 

perhaps, wanted only ste adiness and industry to have 

founded in England a new school of psychological science. 
Above all, religion and morality ever found in him a firm and 
uncompromising supporter, and yet one who brought to discus- 
sion a spirit of courtesy and catholic charity at once amiable and 
dignified. Any remains of such a man can hardly be without their 
value. We do not know in what state of forwardness any of the 
multifarious works which he had projected have been left; and 
we are well aware how difficult it would be for any hand but his 
own to arrange and classify his strange assortment of materials ; 
insomuch, that if ever the philosophy of Coleridge is published in 
a complete form, it will be indebted, we suspect, more to the 
editor than the author. Be we do not think that those who have 

the arrangement of his literary relics would be justified in with- 
holding them on the score of imperfectness: no published work 
of Coleridge, during his lifetime, was any thing more than an 
incoherent “collection of fragments ; ; yet in all there is a vein of 
rich and genuine metal traversing the irregular matrix ; and where 
that exists, the rudest mass will well repay the labour of its 
extraction from the mine. 
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Art. I[X.—1. Historia Statistice Adumbrata. Seripsit F. J. 
Mone. 4to. Lovanii: 1828. 


2. Reports and Minutes of Evidence of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Public Documents. 1833. 


3. Abstract of Population Returns of Census of 1831. 3 vols. 
folio. London: 1833. 


HERE are, perhaps, no sciences more generally interesting 
and instructive than Geography and Statistics. Few are 

so destitute of all liberal and rational curiosity as not to be 
anxious to be acquainted with the situation, soil, climate, and 
roductions; the arts and industry; the political and religious 
institutions; and the state of society of the more celebrated 
countries ; and the works that furnish such information, provided 
they be reasonably well executed, and communicate particu- 
lars not previously well known to the public, generally meet 
with a ready and extensive sale. Such being the case, it might 
be expected that this department of science would be diligently 
explored, and that little would now be left to its cultivators but 
to place facts already known in a novel light, and to deduce 
from them new inferences, or to mark and appreciate those that 
must always spring up in the ever-varying circumstances of so- 
ciety. This, however, is very far indeed from being a true repre- 
sentation of the actual state of things. In some countries, par- 
ticularly Germany, almost all the existing information with 
respect either to itself, or foreign countries, has been embo- 
died under its proper heads in geographical and _ statistical 
works ; and some very learned and laborious individuals have 
usefully devoted their lives to the improvement and perfection 
of such compilations. But with us the case is widely different. 
Owing partly to the investigations made by Parliamentary 
Committees, and partly to the custom that has long obtained 
of printing all sorts of accounts respecting the institutions, 
trade, and finances of the country, and subjecting them to par- 
liamentary discussion and public criticism, a vast mass of mate- 
rials has been collected respecting many subjects belonging to 
the statistics of the empire and its colonies ; while our extensive 
intercourse with foreign countries, and the number and attain- 
ments of our tray ellers, have supplied us with a great body of 
information relating to most parts of the world. And yet, notwith- 
standing all these means and materials, geographical science is 
at a very low ebb amongst us, whilst statistics can hardly be said 
to exist. No country in the world possesses so many bulky, ela- 
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borate, and expensive works on county history and topography 
as England. But, with few exceptions, their authors seem to 
have been totally unacquainted even with the elements of statis- 
tics, and to have thoroughly contemned what they did not un- 
derstand. According to Mr Gough, ‘ incorrect pedigrees, futile 
* etymologies, verbose disquisitions, crowds of epitaphs, lists of 
* landholders, and such farrago, thrown together without method, 
‘ unaccompanied by reflections, and delivered in the most un- 
‘ couth and horrid style, make the bulk of our county histories.’ 
(British Topography, vol. 1. p. 21.) Perhaps this is rather 
rating them too low; but nothing certainly can be more mise- 
rably poor and deficient than the statistical notices interspersed 
throughout the great majority of these publications, with, in 
some instances, the exception of those that relate to prices. Our 
professed geographical works have not been of a class to make up 
for their deficiencies; and down, indeed, to a very late period, 
the wretched compilations of Guthrie and Pinkerton were the 
only general works on geography to which the mere English 
reader could refer. Now, however, there are symptoms ap- 
pearing of a better state of things. ‘The translation of Malte 
Brun’s Geography, Mr Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography, 
and the excellent articles on geographical subjects in the Penny 
Cyclopedia, will familiarize the public with improved models, 
and will, most likely, put an end to the trash that, under the 
names of systems, grammars, gazetteers, &c., has so long dis- 
graced our literature. 

But, as respects statistics, we have made comparatively little 
progress. Sir William Petty’s ‘ Essay on Political Arithmetic,’ 
published more than 150 years ago, is the /atest native work, 
of a purely statistical and unofficial kind, that has appeared 
in England! Supposing a foreigner were to transmit to Lon- 
don an order for the best account of Great Britain, we do not 
know that the bookseller could do better than send him the last 
edition of Chamberlayne’s State of Britain, published some 
time in the reign of George II. No Englishman ever asks for 
any such book, because he knows that none such exists. No 
doubt, had the public been at all anxious to procure a good de- 
scriptive or statistical account of the empire, the existing deside- 
ratum would have been supplied. But such works, and the taste 
for them, are alike unknown in England. If an individual living 
in Kent wishes to learn any thing of Northumberland, he has no- 
thing for it but to go there ; or to trust to the meagre, and, gene- 
rally speaking, inaccurate details to be found in some Gazet- 
teer or Encyclopedia; and those who wish to learn any thing 
of the arts, the military and naval force, constitution, &c., of 
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the empire, must consult at least some twenty or thirty different 
works. 

We scruple not to say that this is discreditable to the coun- 
try; and we are happy to observe that a conviction appears 
to be growing among intelligent persons that such is the case, 
and that the subject has latterly begun to excite considerable 
attention. A Statistical Society has been founded in the metro- 
polis; and an office has been opened at the Board of ‘Trade, for 
the collection and publication of official documents connected 
with statistical subjects. It would seem, therefore, as if it might 
be reasonably anticipated that something will shortly be done to 
bring us more nearly, in this respect, on a level with other coun- 
tries; and that we shall no longer be the only civilized nation 
in Europe which has made no progress in this highly interesting 
science. 

But there are some pretty formidable obstacles that must be 
overcome, before we make much way in statistical enquiries. 
The nature, objects, and limits of the science are neither well un- 
derstood nor defined ; and the accurate information at our disposal, 
is much less complete and extensive than might be supposed. 

By a statistical account of a country, we mean a work 
describing its situation and extent—its natural and acquired 
capacities of production—the quantity and value of the various 
articles of utility and convenience existing and annually pro- 
duced in it—the number and’ classes of ‘its inhabitants, with 
their respective incomes—its institutions for the government, 
improvement, and defence of the population; with a variety of 
subordinate and subsidiary statements and details. A science 
embracing so great a variety of objects is not easily defined or 
limited; nor is it in all cases possible to state absolutely what 

ought to be taken in, and what left out. It has many features in 
common with geography and politics ; ; and embraces that sort of 
mongrel science that has sometimes been called pone arith- 
metic. Some authors, and, among others, M. Say, have con- 
tended, that any description, however brief, of the territory of a 
country, was foreign to statistics, and belonged exclusively to 
physical geography. But this is evidently a most erroneous 
statement. How can we aquire any accurate or comprehensive 

knowledge of the capacities of production enjoyed by any coun- 
try, if we be unacquainted with its situation, soil, climate, native 
products, and its facilities for bringing them to market, and ex- 
changing them with others? So far from being alien to, this 
knowledge lies at the very foundation of the science; and any 
work which should omit it; however well it might be executed, 
would have no claim to be considered as a complete statistical 
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work. Those topographical details which are essential in a geo- 
graphical work, would, however, be totally out of place in one 
devoted to statistics. One of the principal objects of the latter 
is, to exhibit the means and sources of the national wealth, its 
amount, and distribution; and these would not be in any respect 
promoted by indulging in topographical details. Hence, in sta- 
tistical works, a short notice of the principal divisions of the 
country, with reference especially to its climate, soil, native 
products, agriculture, manufactures, and population, is generally 
sufficient. This much, however, cannot be dispensed with. It 
is the substratum on which all the rest of the building is to stand; 
and the completeness of the other and more elevated parts will 
generally depend more on the compactness and solidity of this 
than on any thing else. 

Opinions differ as widely as to the mode in which statistical 
treatises should be drawn up, as with respect to the topics they 
ought to embrace. Some contend that their object is limited to 
an exposition of the state of a country, province, or place at 
some given period; and that, consequently, all historical and 
theoretical discussions should be rigidly excluded from them. 
But though the Germans have completed several works on this 
plan, it seems to us to be radically objectionable; and to be 
calculated to deprive the science of all that is most interesting 
and instructive. It presents us with a skeleton, instead of a living, 
animated body. It is of importance certainly to know the amount 
of population, the sum paid in taxes, the rate of wages, &c. ina 
country or district at any given period; but it is only by com- 
paring these statements with others of the same sort, applying 
to different epochs, that we learn whether such country is ad- 
vancing or retrograding; and it is only by comparing details 
peculiar to one country with those peculiar to another, that we 
learn in what respects they agree and differ, and that the atten- 
tion of the politician and the economist is called to those cireum- 
stances that retard the progress of the one, and accelerate that 
of the other. ‘Those who are fond of subdividing, call this com- 
parative statistics, and contend, that it ought not to be mixed up 
with descriptive statistics. But to be really good, and possessed 
of interest enough to make it be read, a work must embrace 
both. They ought not to be so intermixed as to create 
confusion; but unless they be combined in due proportions, 
the principles on which the comparisons are made expound- 
ed, and the circumstances that produce the discrepancies pointed 
out, and their influence correctly appreciated, no details, how 
ever accurate, can be of much value. It is the easiest thing 
possible to pile figures on figures; but unless deduced from cor- 
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rect data, they serve only to mislead; and they do this the more 
easily that they have a scientific air about them, and that most 
people shrink from the irksome task of examining whether tabu- 
lar statements be correct or not. ‘There is nothing, in fact, as 
to which one should be so sceptical as tle greater number of sta- 
tistical facts and details; or with respect to which a sound and 
searching criticism is so necessary. ‘The reader would do well 
generally to look with suspicion and distrust on most statements, 
how imposing soever they may appear, unless he is informed of 
the sources whence they have been derived, and of the princi- 
ples on, and the mode in, which they have been compiled. 

Considering the vast mass of official returns and other pa- 
pers annually printed by order of the House of Commons, and 
the number of private publications on subjects having relation 
to this science, no ene not pretty familiar with such topics would 
easily imagine the extraordinary deficiency of our information 
as to some of the most important particulars respecting British 
statistics. Had the science met with any portion of that atten- 
tion to which it has so many well-founded claims, these defi- 
ciences would long since have been pointed out, and efforts 
would, no doubt, have been made to get them supplied. At 
present, however, even the best work that could be compiled on 
British statistics, would be, in many respects, singularly incom- 
plete. Instead of accurate, well authenticated data, we have 
frequently nothing to trust to, but vague conjectural estimates ; 
and are obliged to choose among conflicting, contradictory 
statements, where it may be no easy matter, perhaps, to assign 
any very satisfactory grounds for the preference given to one 
rather than to another. Nothing, indeed, is more common than 
to hear the most opposite allegations made in Parliament as to 
matters of great public importance ; nor is there, in fact, a season 
in which the Legislature does not proceed to legislate in the 
dark,—interfering when it should do nothing, and doing nothing 
when its interference might be advantageous. Every one ad- 
mits that it is impossible to legislate wisely for any country, or 
for any particular department of industry, or for any class or 
order of society, without being thoroughly acquainted with all 
the circumstances peculiar to such country, department, or class. 
And those aware of the ignorance prevalent amongst us on such 
matters, will not certainly be much surprised at the ill-success 
that has attended many measures from which much advantage 
was anticipated. 

We are grossly deficient as respects some of the merest, but, 
at the same time, most important elements of statistics. Down 
to a very late period, the statements as to the area of England 
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and Wales differed from 28,000,000 to 46,916,000 acres! The 
first is the estimate of Sir William Petty ; and being made when 
even the best maps were exceedingly inaccurate, we need not 
wonder at its being so very wide of the mark. But the other, 
which is as much above, as Petty’s is below the truth, was framed 
by the late Mr Arthur Young. And ifany thing could evince more 
strikingly than another, the low state of geographical and sta- 
tistical science in this country, it would be the fact that Mr Pitt, 
who had every wish to be accurate, and every means of acqui- 
ring the best information at his command, adopted this estimate, 
and made it the basis of all his statements and calculations 
respecting the income tax. Its extreme inaccuracy was demon- 
strated by Dr Beeke, in his elaborate and excellent tract on the 
Income ‘Tax: he showed that the area of England and Wales 
was under 384 millions of acres (38,498,572).* And it 
is now ascertained, by means of the operations under the 
Ordnance Survey and otherwise, that even Dr Beeke’s com- 
putation was too high; and that the area of England and Wales 
is 57,812 square miles, or thirty-seven millions (36,999,680) 
acres. ‘There is even yet, however, considerable doubt as to the 
correct measurement of the different counties. The areas of the 
parishes and hundreds in each English county, as given in the 
population returns, do not, when added together, in any instance 
correspond with the area assigned to the counties, taking them 
in the aggregate. ‘The one estimate differs, on the whole, 
from the other, by no less than 746 square miles, or 477,440 
acres. 

The area of Scotland is less accurately known than that of 
England. Mr ‘Templeman of Bury estimated it, inclusive of 
the islands, at 27,794 square miles. But, though this estimate 
has been adopted by Pinkerton and others, there can be no 
doubt that it is very materially within the mark. According to 
measurements deduced from Arrowsmith’s map, the mainland of 
Scotland contains 26,158 square miles, and the islands 4,080; 
making together 30,238 square miles, or 19,352,320 statute 
acres. In so far as Scotland proper is concerned, we do not 
believe that this measurement involves any considerable error ; 
but as respects most of the islands, it can be looked on as little 
better than a rough guess. ‘The area given above includes 638 
square miles of fresh water lakes. + 

The first estimate of the area of Ireland, entitled to attention, 
was framed by Sir William Petty ; who was employed to survey 


* Beeke on the Income Tax, p. 14, 2d ed. 
+ Analysis of the Statistical Account of Scotland, vol, i. p. 71. 
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the lands forfeited during the great rebellion of 1641. This has 
been called the Down Survey. Considering the time when, and 
the circumstances under which it was executed, it is wonderfully 
accurate, and continues to this day to be referred to as evidence 
in the courts of law.* It did not, however, embrace almost any 
part of the province of Connaught; and, in consequence partly 
of this circumstance, and partly of errors arising from other 
sources, Sir William materially underrated the area of Ireland; 
having represented it as containing only about 10,500,000 Irish, 
or about 17,000,000 English acres.—( Political Anatomy of Ire- 
land, p. 1.)—'Tem saplome in sets down the area of Ireland at 27,457 
square miles, or 18,372,480 acres ; but this was little better then 
a guess ; and all previous estimates were thrown into the shade 
by that of Dr Beaufort. Having carefully collated the best 
county and other maps, and rectified not a few of their errors, the 
Doctor computed the area of the island at * considerably more 
‘than 18,750 square Irish miles, or several thousand acres above 
* twelve millions Irish measure ; which is equal to 30,370 square 
‘ English miles, or 19,436,000 English acres.’—-( Memoir of a 
Map of Ireland, p. 14.)—But even this estimate has turned out 
to be nearly a million of acres under the mark ; for it appears by 
a table, furnished by Mr Griffiths, the Engineer to the late com- 
mittee a the House of Lords on Tithe, and which being founded 
partly on the Ordnance Survey, and partly on other ‘authentic 
data, may be regarded as nearly accurate, that the area of Ire- 
land amounts to 31,8 74 square miles, or to 20,399,608 acres. 
The population of the empire was for a lengthened period i in- 
volved in as much obscurity as its area. Dr Price, in an 
Essay on the Population of England and Wales, published sepa- 
rately in 1779, contended that it had been progressively de- 
creasing since the Revolution; and that, at the period when he 
wrote, it was rather under five millions. ‘This Essay excited a 
good deal of attention and controv ersy. Of the numerous an- 
swers which it elicited, those by the Rev. Mr Howlett, vicar of 
Dunmoyw, in Essex, and Mr Wales, mathematical master of Christ’s 
Hospital, were by far the best. They showed that the facts on 


* Copies of part of the maps composing the Down Survey, were taken 
by Sir William Petty for his own use; but being shipped for England, 
the vessel in which they were embarked was captured and carried to 
France, when the maps came into the possession of the French govern- 
ment. Some of the originals that remained in Ireland were subsequently 
much injured by fire, and others altogether destroyed ; but their place has 
been supplied by copies taken by General Vallency, and others, from the 
captured maps now in the Royal Library at Paris. (See Report on 
the Survey and Valuation of Ireland. Appen. p. 138, &c.) 
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which Dr Price had built his conclusions were most erroneous, 
and that his reasonings were, besides, illogical and inconclusive. 
But it was not till about twenty years after, or in 1801, that this 
question was finally set at rest by the taking of a census. This 
has since been repeated at three different decennial periods, or in 
1811, 1821, and 1831; so that we have now a very satisfactory 
account of the progress of population in Great Britaia during the 
present century. We subjoin a statement of the 


Poputation of Great Briratrn, with the ratio of its increase 
in each decennial period since 1801. 


1801. 1831, 


Increase 
per cent. 
per cent 


Increase 
per cent. 


England, 8,331,434 143] 9,551,888 17) 11,261,437| 16 {13,091,005 

Wales, 541,546 611,788, 17 717,433) 12 806,182 

Scotland, | 1,599,068 14 | 1,805,688) 16 2,093,456) 13 } 2,365,114 

Army,Navy,&e.. 470,598 — oerne —_— 319,300; -— 277,017 
| 


10,942,646 154/12,609,864 14 14,391,631| 15 | 16,539,318 


All that is certainly known with respect to the population of 
Treland is, that it was exceedingly ill-peopled during the first 
half of the last century; that it began to increase after 1760; 
and that owing to causes which we shall not now stop to exa- 
mine, it has increased with almost unprecedented rapidity since 
1780. But no complete census of the population was taken till 
1821, when it was found to amount to 6,811,827. In 1831, it 
was found to amount to 7,784,536. We understand, however, 
that the Irish is much less accurate than either the English or 
the Scotch census. 

But with the exception of its actual amount, our knowledge 
of most other particulars respecting the population is very 
limited. ‘The registers of births, marriages, and deaths, are all 
very defective ; and notwithstanding the research and sagacity 
of Mr Rickman, who has endeavoured to estimate and supply 
their deficiencies, they are still, even as respects England, but in- 
different materials on which to found conclusions. In Scotland, 
indeed, the registers in question are so grossly defective, as to 
be in most places quite useless for any statistical purpose ; and 
in Ireland they can hardly be said to exist. We do hope that 
effective measures may be speedily taken for putting an end to 
a state of things as prejudicial to the civil interests of all classes 
of persons as it is hostile to statistical enquiry. We are in- 
debted to Mr Rickman for the following ‘lable. 

VOL, LXI. NO. CXXIIL L 
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Corrected Table of the Annual Proportion of Baptisms, Burtats, and Marrtaces, to 
the Population of Encianp ; calculated upon an average of the Totals of such Bap- 
tisms, Burials, and Marriages, in the five years preceding the several Enumerations 
of 1801, 1811, 182], and 1831; and distinguishing the several Counties. 


| 1796—1800. | 1806—1810. | 1816—1820. | 1826—1831. 
hn 

sales Bap. | Bu- | Mar-§ Bap- | Bu. | Mar- | Bap- | Bu- | Mar-— Bap. Bu- — Mar. 
COUNTY OF tiowe. rials. riages.gtisms. rials. riages.ft sins. rials. jriagesJtisms. rials. riages. 


Bedford, . 35 | 51 | 1149 82 , 48 | 1319 83 | 57 | 1237 35 54 = 129 
Berks, - 9 34) 51 | 1489 383 | 53 | 1449 83 | 54 | 140F) 82 52 | 149 
Bucks, - oc | 50 | 129] 82 49 | 129] 33 | 53/139] 84 52 140 
Cambridge, . . 33 | 45 (1189 30 | 30/1319 30 | 55 | 1179 81 45 = 123 
Chester, ° ° 39 | 51 | 1807 32 49 | 1829 34 | 52 1127] 87 1189 
t Cornwall, . 3 | 58 | 120] 31 | 62 | 142] 382 | 146] 33 1475 
Cumberland, 38 | 54 | 1459 34 | 52 | 1329 82 | 54 | 151 82: 163 
Derby, ° . 5 | 52 |138]32 58 | 138] 34 | 59 | 146] 85 54 | 135 
Devon, ; ° 36 | 49 |109} 82 50 | 118 9 32 1382] 35) 35 132 
Dorset, 32 | 1429 84 56 | 1399 34 | 63 | 144] 85) 5 140 
Durham, 38 | 43 |116] 32 | 49 | 1319 82 | 53 | 134] 32 52 | 138 
Essex, ‘ ° 35 | 1/1264 32 45 | 180] 34 35 154 
Gloucester, ° 1274 35 | 61 | 12049 35 | 35 117 
Hereford, . 35 1183135 60 | 14449 36 $7| & 152 
Hertford, . ‘ 54 (1619133 57 | 1684 838 : 36 175 
Huntingdon, : ‘ 5 | 1049 82 49 | 1349 33 | ‘ 36 131 
Kent, . ‘ ; ; 1169 28 $8 | 1159 30 5 33 49 148 
Lancaster, . a ie 114428 49 | 31 | é 5} 34 115 
Leicester, . . 3: 9 |}180] 86 , 58 | 1s 34 | 56/126] 36 127 
Lincoln, ‘ . 3 1174]30 49 5431 | Ss p ! 134 
Middlesex, . : 39 95139 386 36 103 
Monmouth, . ‘ 56 2/1699 45 64 54 46 5 131 
Norfolk, ° . 32 126931 50 (1359 31 | 3 2s 2 139 
Northampton, . 425 1309435 5S: 324 34 | 55 a 5 135 
Northumberland, 47 | 57 1129135 | 3 304 37 3 2 134 
Nottingham, $2 | 3 116] 32. 3: gi 32 | s 5 122 
Oxford, ; 35 | 53 |1394 33 33 | 57 2 53 141 
Rutland, ; 33 131433 | ; 34° 6S : $| 52 | 137 
Salop, ; ‘i 94 5 1428 84. Ss 213415 5 53 140 
Somerset, . . 39 55118949 34 | 5f 284 35 5 58 147 
Southampton, ; 84 1048 30 2131 ¢ 8: 131 
Stafford, ° : 34 1247 31 5 33 Si é 2 2) 3 12¢ 
Suffolk, ‘ 37 1299 31 325 33 3 5} 59 137 
Surrey, ; - | 34 | 42 | 1349 35 29] 88 BE ‘ 129 
Sussex, . : 31 112647 28 | 5s ‘ 32 § 33 : 142 





Warwick, . ; 35 | 52 | 1164 34 f 94 35 : : 58 120 
Westmoreland, . 35 1428 31 | 5: § 83 | 5 ¢ 3: 152 
Wilts, ‘ . 41 11429 34 | 3 ‘ 35 : 5 3 148 
Worcester, . ‘ 34 | 46 | 13748 31 5 é 33 | 5 5 127 
York, East Riding, ) } . : b 35) 5 118 

" > ° . 39 m ed “>< r BD 7 . : 
— City & Ainsty, f F 113 
— North Riding, [36 | 5: on ‘ 33) 55 | 144 
— West Riding, | 385 49 | 124) 31 | 23) 33 | ‘ 51 138) 


; Sa 128 
not including Wales 


ero 36 26 ae 1901 a iat 
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It appears from this table, that the proportion of deaths to the 
population diminished from 1 in 48, during the five years ending 
with 1800 ; to 1 in 55 during the five years ending with 1820; 
and that it again increased to 1 in 51 during the five years 
ending with 1830. Now it may be, and, indeed, has frequently 
been supposed, that this diminution in the proportional number 
of deaths indicates a corresponding improvement of human life. 
Such, however, is not the fact. No conclusion of this sort can 
be drawn, unless on the hypothesis of the population being sta- 
tionary ; for it is plain, as has been repeatedly remarked, that if 
the population be progressively augmented by an increasing 
number of births, the ratio of deaths to the population will not 
fairly represent the rate of mortality ; or entitle us positively to 
infer whether it has been diminished pr not. 

The proportion of marriages in an increasing population is 
affected by the same cause. Owing to the greater proportion of 
children in an increasing population, the proportion of marriages 
seems less than it really is. 

There can, however, be no doubt, that the rate of mortality 
has been materially diminished in England since the American 
war. The number of burials, estimated by averages of five 
years, did not differ materially during the entire period from 
1780 to 1815; though the population had increased about 
3,300,000 in the interval.—( Preliminary Discourse to Census of 
1831, p. 35). From 1815 to 1830, however, the rate of morta- 
lity again increased. But it remains to be seen whether this 
increase has been maintained since 1830; or whether it had not 
been occasioned by temporary or accidental circumstances, grow- 
ing out of the disturbance occasioned by the transition from a 
state of war to one of peace, the sudden rise in the value of the 
currency, &c. If it has been maintained, the investigation of 
the causes of the previous diminution, and of the subsequent 
increase of mortality, will afford abundant scope for enquiry. 

In the censuses of 1801, 1811, and 1821, the population was 
distinguished into three classes; that is, into those principally 
employed in agriculture, those principally employed in manu- 
factures and commerce, and those not included in either of the 
previous classes. But a classification of this sort is too indefinite 
to be worth much. Landlords, or those deriving incomes from 
land, with their families and servants, if resident in towns, would 
most likely be enrolled in the neutral class, along with fund- 
holders and annuitants of all sorts, paupers, &c.; whereas, if 
they happened to be in the country when the census was taken, 
they would be enrolled among the agriculturists. It is often, 
indeed, very difficult to say under which of these heads a family 
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should be classed ; and we have access to know that the practice 
differed materially in this respect in different parts of the coun- 
try. To obviate this defect, it was resolved, when the late cen- 
sus was taken, to make some more specific enquiries; and if 
possible to ascertain the occupations of the males of twenty years 
of age and upwards. In regard to such of these males as were 
engaged in agriculture, the overseers and others employed in 
taking the census were directed to distinguish them into three 
classes, viz. Ist, Occupiers of land who constantly employ one, 
or more than one, labourer or farm-servant in husbandry ; 2d, 
Occupiers of land employing no labourers other than their own 
family; and other labourers in husbandry and farm-servants 
employed by occupiers of the first class.) ‘The numbers of such 
males engaged in manufactures, and in retail trade and handi- 
craft, ‘as distinguished from manufacture,’ were to be ascer- 
tained by separate questions ; as were the numbers of wholesale 
merchants, capitalists, female servants, &e. 

The queries as to the occupiers of land are sufficiently distinct ; 
and had those employed in taking the census been placed under 
any efficient check or control, to make sure that they did their 
duty, the answers might have been depended on. But we cannot 
say so much for the other queries. ‘The attempt to distinguish 
between those engaged in manufactures and handicraft, is some- 
thing worse than ludicrous, and has been productive of the most 
absurd results. “The questions put to the overseers ought to have 
been clear, explicit, and, in as far as possible, incapable of mis- 
construction. But instead of this, it was left in a great measure 
to their discretion either to place vast numbers of individuals in 
the undefined class called manufacturers, or to place them under 
some head of handicraft; and there can be no doubt, that different 
overseers disposed of the same classes of individuals, some one 
way and some another. It is impossible otherwise to account for 
the extraordinary statements given in the table of occupations in 
the Population Returns, vol. ii. p. 1044. According to that table, 
it would seem as if there were only 295 males of twenty years of 
age employed as bleachers in England and Wales, and one in Scot- 
land! But in the article of bonnet- makers, Scotland is better off, 
seeing “e she has 92 full-grown males so employed, and E ngland 
not one! ‘The kelp manufacture has, we know, been of late. very 
tate: but we apprehend the Highland gentry will be rather 
astonished when they learn, on offici: Ny authority, that in all Scot- 
land there are now only jour persons engaged in the business! It will 
also, we take it, make our townsmen stare, when they hear there 
are only ‘Aree males in the different music shops here and else- 
where throughout the country; and that, from the Tweed ta 
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John o’ Groat’s, there is no such individual to be found as a 
male musical instrument maker! England, it would seem, has 
only one seal engraver, and Scotland three; and there are only 
19 soap-boilers in the former, and one in the latter ! 

These blunders, and many more of the same sort, which carry 
absurdity on their face, no doubt originated, as already remark- 
ed, in the overseers and others employed in taking the census, 
having included large numbers of those who ought to have been 
enrolled under different specified businesses, under the general 
head of manufacturers. ‘The table is, however, printed without 
one word of caution or of explanation ; as if it were as much to be 
depended on as any other of the returns. It has, we observe, been 
already reprinted at Paris; and we presume the German Statis- 
ticians will regard it as quite authentic. It will not lead them 
farther wrong than their favourite English authority, Dr Col- 
quhoun. 

When another census is taken, a new plan will, we trust, be 
adopted. It should not be left to those engaged in taking it, te 
say who are, and who are not manufacturers. Manufacture is, 
besides, much too comprehensive a term to be used in such inves- 
tigations, except for the purpose of confounding them, and ren- 
dering them useless. Weavers and iron- -founders, steam-engine 
makers and boat-builders, plough- makers and muff- makers, are 
all manufacturers; but where i is the sense or advantage of throw- 

ing together large classes whose employments are so radic ally dif- 
ferent; at the same time that the overseers are directed to specify 
separately the numbers of bricklayers, masons or wallers, 
saddlers, harness-makers, and so forth? The last census ne- 
glected some matters of much importance, to dwell on mere mi- 
nutiz. It would, for example, be very desirable on many accounts 
to know the number of indiv iduals employ ed as hand-loom weavers ; 
and the value of the return would be much increased, were tliose 
employed in the weaving of cotton, of wool, of silk, and of 
linen, separately specified. This important information might 
have been obtained with very little difficulty ; but whilst we put 
specific queries as to the number of toymen and turners, of 
pastry-cooks and patten-makers, &c. we wholly overlooked the 
former, and allowed hand-loom weavers and power-loom weavers, 
anchor smiths and needle makers, and other such kindred artists, 
to be huddled together in the same class!* We think better of 


I — ——e+ 





* There are notices at the end of most counties, though zot of all, 
in the Returns, giving an account of the number of men employ ed in 
the principal branches of industry ; but they are not sufficiently discrimi- 
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Parliament than to suppose, that any thing so absurd will ever be 
repeated. The asking of too much would, however, be quite as 
likely to do mischief as the asking of too little ; and we should be 
quite satisfied were the numbers contained in about a dozen or 
twenty of the principal businesses carried on in the country, as- 
certained with sufficient accuracy. An error of a few hundreds 
in estimating the number of the occupiers of land, or of those 
engaged in any other great business, such as hand or power-loom 
weavers, machine- makers, shoemakers, sailors, tailors, &e. would not 
be of much consequence; but when an attempt is made to esti- 
mate the numbers engaged in businesses that furnish employ- 
ment only for a few hands, any inaccuracy materially affects the 
result: and unless machinery adequate to ensure correct returns 
be set in motion, the attempt to investigate such minutiz is sure 
to fail, and serves to throw discredit on results as to important 
matters that may be sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 

It would re ally be very easy, were those employed to take the 
census subjected to the control of persons appointed by the 
quarter-sessions in each county, or other competent authority, 
to see that they did their duty, to obtain, by their means, a vast 
body of the most valuable information of which we are at present 
wholly destitute. ‘Yo do this we should me rely have to circulate 
among the overseers, &c., a few plain questions, stripped of all 
ambiguity, and involving no discretion, and to order them to be 
answered. This may not enable us to discover the number of 
rule-makers, reed-makers, and rake-makers in the country; but 
it will enable us to learn the numbers engaged in all the le: ding 
and well-defined employments carried on in it; and that is all any 
reasonable man cares for. It will not be to the credit of the 
Government, the Parliament, or the Public, if measures be not 
taken, previously to 184], for making the census to be then 
taken as accurate and complete as can be desired for practical and 
useful purposes. 

It might have been supposed, considering the importance and 
interest of the numerous questions at issue between the Church 
of England and the Dissenters, that steps would long since have 
been taken to learn the respective members of each; and, also, 
the numbers in the subordinate classes into which the Dissenters 
are divided. This might have been very easily learned, with 
sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes, by instructing those 


nated (in Lancashire they are not discriminated at all) to be of any 
material use ; and no general conclusion either is, or can be, drawn from 
them. 
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engaged in taking the census to ascertain and set down to what 
religious body each individual belonged. Few would have de- 
clined answering such a question ; and it is not easy to see what 
motive any one ‘could have to induce him to answer it incorrectly. 
But, singular as it may appear, nothing of the sort has been at- 
tempted ; and nothing can be more marvelously discordant than 
the accounts given of the number of those attached to different 
systems by their friends and opponents. Nothing but an actual 
enumeration can get rid of this perplexing uncertainty, and 
inform us of the numbers that really belong to each sect or de- 
nomination. Had such an enumeration been made when the 
different censuses were taken, it would have served to clear up 
many difficult questions on which Parliament must now legislate ; 
at the same time that it would have shown whether, and under 
what circumstances, dissent was gaining ground ; and the relation 
which the different classes of Dissenters had borne at different 
periods to each other as well as to the Church. Measures should 
be adopted, when the next census is taken, to get this important 
desideratum supplied. 

Yearly returns of the number of deaths, specifying the num- 
bers that died of each different disease, would, provided they 
embraced a considerable population, ond were drawn up with 
proper care, be exceedingly valuable. After the lapse of a few 
years it would be pessible, by comparing such mortality tables 
with authentic accounts of the weather, of the prices of food 
and other necessary accommodations, the rate of wages, &e., to 
throw a great deal of light on many most interesting questions 
that are now involved in darkness. Had the London Bills of 
Mortality been properly kept, they would have been quite inva- 
luable. But they are a disgrace to the country, and are all but 
worthless. They have been made up on the same plan, without 
any attempt at improvement, since 1603. When a person 
dies, some of his friends, or more commonly the undertaker, 
sends an intimation of the fact to the searchers, who inspect the 
body, and write down the name and age of the deceased, and 
the disease of which he died. It is from these returns that the 
bills are made up. ‘Their value may be inferred from the fact, 
that the searchers are not medical men, nor men at all, but 
ladies of a mature age, who know quite as much of Hebrew as 
of Medicine; and in 99 out of 100 cases, write down any state- 
ment the undertaker chooses to make. This absurd procedure 
has been often objected to. We raised our voice against it in a 
former Number (the 97th) of this Journal; and showed how, with 
very little trouble or expense, the metropolitan bills of mortality 
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might be rendered authentic and most valuable registers. But 
the thing continues on its old footing. The medical statistics of 
London are the same now that they were 232 years ago. In this 
respect, certainly, we have not been given to change. And, what 
with its antiquity and its absurdity, the existing system pleases 
the public so well, that we have but faint hopes ‘of its speedy 
amendment. 

But the defective state of statistical knowledge in this coun- 
try is, after all, most apparent in what relates to the industry, 
wealth, and condition of the people. These are amongst the 
subjects as to which it is of most importance to be correctly i in- 
formed ; and yet they are precisely those of which we know least. 
Fora lengthened period, the regulations relating to the corn 
trade have occupied a very large share of the publica attention ; and 
have been the subject of an infinity of debates and publications. 
Still, however, we know very little indeed of the facts of the 
case; and the most opposite and contradictory statements are put 
forth by the friends and opponents of restrictions, without its 
being possible to say, on sure grounds, which is right, or which 
is wrong. We have no information on which any reliance can be 
placed, as to the number of landlords or farmers, properly so 
called; and we know nothing of the incomes of these classes. Had 
the proceedings under the late inecome-tax act been preserved, we 
might, by analyzing them, have acquired a great deal of curious 
and valuable information. But the House of Commons, not sa- 
tisfied with the abolition of the tax, ordered all the documents 
containing the investigations made by the commissioners, to be 
destroyed. And by this act, the folly of which is, we believe, 
withont a parallel in modern times, some of the best and most 
authentic means ever possessed by any nation, for estimating 
the numbers and incomes of the different classes of its inhabitants, 
were annihilated. Nothing remains except the general results of 
the assessment; and the circumstances under which all classes are 
now placed, are so very different from those that prevailed during 
the latter years of the war, that the inferences deducible 
from these results as to our present situation, are necessarily very 
doubtful, and are entitled to but little attention. 

We heard a great deal, during the period of high prices, of the 
extension of tillage over inferior land, and more recently, of the 
throwing of such inferior land out of cultivation. But, in point 
of fact, we have no certain knowledge of the matter; we infer 
what the fact should be, but whether it be really so, is more than 
any one can pretend to say. We have no account on which the 
least dependence can be placed, of the extent of land in tillage 
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before, during, or since the late war. Hops being subjected to a 
duty, we know the extent of land appropriated to their culture, 
and the quantity annually produced; and that is all the accurate 
knowledge we have of any crop raisedin England. The greatest 
possible discrepancies exist among the estimates occasionally put 
forth of the land under wheat, barley, oats, turnips, &c., and of 
the average aggregate produce of each species of grain; and we 
know so little of the facts, that any one, with the least dexte- 
rity, may arrive at any conclusions, in respect of such matters, 
he pleases; and may prove, according as it suits his fancy or 
his purpose, that tillage is extending, or that it is diminishing ;— 
that we produce a third more wheat now than we did in 1815, or 
only half as much, and so on. We in truth know quite as much 
of the quantity and value of the products of America, as of those 
of Essex. 

We sometimes find, even in the same writers, the most con- 
flicting statements. Thus, in his Northern Tour (vol. iv. p. 
345), Arthur Young estimates, from the data collected in it, the 
number of draught cattle (including horses) in England only at 
1,170,729 ; cows at 1,337,976; fatting beasts at 1,003,482; young 
cattle at 2,229,960; and sheep, at 28,989,480. But, according 
to the data collected in his Zastern Tour (vol. iv. p. 456), he esti- 
mates the number of draught cattle at 684,491; cows at 741,532; 
fatting beasts at 513,369; young cattle at 912,656; and sheep 
at 22,188,948. Mr Young has nowhere made any remarks on 
the extraordinary discrepancy between these estimates. In 
the second part of his Political Arithmetic (p. 28), he gives an 
estimate of the stock of the country, being the average of the 
preceding ; but this, though no doubt nearer the truth than either 
of those on which it is bottomed, must still, there is every rea- 
son to think, have been, even at the time, wide of the mark. 
And yet this estimate, constructed on such unsatisfactory data, so 
far back as 1779, is the last that has been Sormed on any thing 
like investigation! It would be worse than absurd, on a matter 
of this sort, to refer to the guesses of Dr Colquhoun : they may 
perhaps be entitled to as much credit as the stories in the Arabian 
Nights, but to very little more. 

Owing to the duties which, at no distant period, were charged 
on all descriptions of horses, we are better informed as to the 
numbers of this valuable animal in Great Britain, than of any 
other species of live stock. We do not, however, appear to 
have profited much by this circumstance. In a recent Re- 
port by a Committee of the House of Commons, we are favour- 
ed with some rather curious revelations. Among others, the 
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Committee tell us, that were railroads constructed between the 
principal towns in the empire, a million of horses would be ren- 
dered superfluous. ‘They further state, that each horse consumes 
as much food as e/ght men, and that, consequently, the formation 
of such railroads would, as a mere matter of course, provide 
means for supporting eight millions of additional inhabitants. 
This statement has, we understand, been pretty generally 
acquiesced in; and certainly, considering these supposed con- 
sequences, there is more reason to wonder at the slow than at the 
rapid progress of railroad projects. Unluckily, however, the 
statement referred to is in the last degree extravagant. It is, 
indeed, abundantly certain, that though ql the stage and mail- 
coaches, and all the public vans, Xc., in the empire were super- 
seded by steam-coaches, 100,000 horses would not be rendered 
superfluous. The notion that one horse consumes as much as 
eight men, is almost too ridiculous to deserve notice. 

The information we possess respecting manufactures is equally 
defective. Raw cotton, and raw and thrown silk, being subject- 
ed to duties, their annual imports are known with very consider- 
able exactness; but this, inconsiderable as it really is, is about 
the sum total of all the really accurate information we possess in 
relation to the manufactures of the British empire. Considering 
the numberless acts that have been passed in relation to the wool- 
len manufacture, the committees that have repeatedly enquired 
into and reported on its condition, and the number of tracts and 
volumes that have been published respecting it, one might have 
supposed that every thing about it would have been well under- 
stood; and that there could not be any room for doubt either 
as to its value, or the number and condition of the persons en- 
gaged in it. But the reverse of all this is the case. We have no- 
thing but vague estimates of the number of sheep in the island, 
and of the weight of their fleece ; while the estimates of the value 
of the manufacture differ by several millions of pounds, and those 
of the number of persons dependent on it by hundreds of thou- 
sands. "There are some circumstances, indeed, connected with 
the modern history of this manufacture that evince, more strik- 
ingly, perhaps, than any thing else, the extraordinary ignorance 
of statistics that has prevailed i in this country, even among those 
who were otherwise extremely well- informed. In 1800, the 
woollen manufacturers strenuously objected to some of the provi- 
sions in the treaty of Union with Ireland, and were allowed to 
urge their objections at the bar of the House of Lords, and to 
produce evidence in their support. Mr Law (afterwards Lord 
Ellenborough), the Cqunsel employed by the manufacturers on 
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this occasion, stated, in his address to their lordships, on infor- 
mation communicated to him by his clients, that 600,000 packs 
of wool were annually produced in England and Wales, worth, 
at L.11 per pack, L.6,600,000; that the value of the manufac- 
tured goods was three times as great, or L.19,800,000 ; that not 
less than 1,500,000 persons were directly engaged in the ope- 
rative benmebaey of the manufacture, and that it collaterally em- 
ployed about the same number of hands, or three millions in all! * 

It is astonishing that reasonable men conversant with the ma- 
nufacture should have put forth such statements, and still more 
so that they should have got any one to listen to them. There 
seems, from the elaborate enquiries of Mr Luccock, Mr Hub- 
bard, and others, no reason to conclude that the produce of wool 
in England and Wales, in 1800, exceeded 400,000 packs ; and 
the notion that three out of the nine millions of people that Eng- 
land then contained were directly and indirectly employed in 
and dependent on the manufacture, is altogether ridiculous. But 
the House of Lords saw nothing absurd in the statement, and 
it was generally acquiesced in.f 

From 1725 down to 1818, the officers appointed under the stamp- 
ing acts kept an account of the quantity of broad and narrow 

cloths stamped in the West Riding of Yorkshire. But the offi- 
cers were not supposed to have been either very strict or careful 
in the performance of their duty. Neither do we learn any thing 
whatever from this account of the real or estimated value of the 
cloth stamped, or of the numbers or condition of the manufac- 
turers ; and even this record, imperfect and almost useless as it 
is, ceased seventeen years since, 

Notwithstanding that the supply of the raw material of the 
cotton manufacture is derived wholly from abroad, and that its 
quantity is very exactly known, we are quite as much in the dark 
as to the value of this great branch of manufacturing industry, 
and the number and state of those dependent on it, as we are 
with respect to the woollen manufacture. In the second edition 
of his Commercial Dictionary, Mr M‘Culloch gives the follow- 
ing estimate of the value of the cotton manufacture, and of the 
number of persons and amount of capital employed in it. 


* Account of the proceedings of the Merchants, Manufacturers, &c. 
p- 34. ; 

+ See Middleton’s Survey of Middlesex. Second Edition, p. 664. 
Adolphus’ British Empire, vol. iii. 236, 
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Total value of every description of cotton annually manufactured in Great 
Britain, ; : ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ L.34,000,000 
Raw material, 240,000,000 lbs. at 7d. . 17,000,000 
Wages of 800,000 weavers, spinners, 
bleachers, &c. at L.22, 10s. a-year each, 18,000,000 
Wages of 100,000 engineers, smiths, 
masons, joiners, &c. at L.30 a-year each, 3,000,000 
Profits of the manufacturers, wages of su- 
perintendence, sums to replace wear 6,000,000 
and tear of capital, coals, &c., ° —_—_——.__ 34,000,000 


The capital may be estimated as follows : 


Capital employed in the purchase of the raw material, L.4,000,000 
Capital employed in the payment of wages, . . 10,000,000 
Capital employed in spinning-mills, power and hand- 

looms, workshops, warehouses, stocks in hand, &c., 20,000,000 


L.34,000,009 


This estimate, which corresponds pretty closely as to the total 

value of the manufacture with that of Mr Huskisson, seems to 
have been drawn up with care and attention. It differs, how- 
ever, very materially from an estimate of the value of the 
manufacture recently put forth by Mr Kennedy of Manches- 
ter, one of the most intelligent and extensive cotton spinners in 
the empire, and other practical authorities, who state that the 
entire value of the manufacture does not exceed L.24,760,000. 
Mr Baines, in his recent and very valuable work on ho Cotton 
Manufacture, after examining and comparing these estimates, 
adopts that of Mr M‘Culloch. (History of the Cotton Manu- 
facture, p. 413). We do not pretend to form any very decid- 
ed opinion as to which of these statements comes nearest the 
truth. But the fact of such wide discrepancies existing in the 
conclusions come to by those who have carefully enquired into 
the subject, shows how very defective the materials must be from 
which they deduced their results ; and how little we re ally know 
of the mz agnitude and value of this great branch of national in- 
dustry.* 


The accounts of the magnitude and value of the manufac- 


* The cotton manufacture is at present in a state of almost unex- 


ampled developement. This is evinced by the following official state- 
ment :— 
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tures of silk, linen, &c., are, if possible, still less to be depended 
on. It is not easy, indeed, to imagine how utterly destitute we 
are of all trustworthy information on such points. 

The accounts respecting the foreign trade of the country 
are less defective; but they leave much to be desired. The 
rates according to which the official values of our imports and 
exports are now estimated, were fixed so far back as 1692; but 
the alteration in the value of almost all articles in the interim 
has been so very great, that these accounts are good for nothing 
as an evidence of the value of the imports and exports,—serving 
merely to indicate their quantities. ‘To supply this deficiency, 
an account of the real value of the exports, or their value as de- 
duced from the declarations of the exporters, is annually prepared 
and laid before Parliament ; and though it is not altogether to be 
trusted to, it may notwithstanding be looked upon as sufficiently 
correct for practical purposes. 

But the great defect in our commercial returns is the want 
of any accounts on which dependence may be placed, of the 
amount of the cross-channel trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The trade between these two grand divisions of the 
empire was placed in 1825 on the footing of a coasting trade ; 
and corn is now the only article of traffic between the two coun- 
tries of the import and export of which an account is kept. We 
are very far, indeed, from impeaching the expediency of the 
abolition of the vexatious restraints formerly imposed on the 
intercourse between the two countries, which has certainly been 
most advantageous to both. Still, however, the want of any 
accounts of the articles they reciprocally import and export, has 
been, in a statistical point of view, very pernicious ; and has led 
to many unfounded inferences and conclusions. ‘The condition 
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and circumstances of Ireland are, in very many respects, altoge- 
ther different from those of Great Britain; and, however it may 
be explained, the fact is certain, that the one part of the empire 
has rapidly advanced, while the other has remained stationary, or 
nearly so. But at present, owing to our want of all accurate 
knowledge of the quantity or value of the articles passing between 
them, we are deprived of many of the best and most unerring 
tests by which to measure the progress and to appreciate the state 
of each. We know the quantity of tea, sugar, wine, or any other 
taxed article entered for home consumption in Great Britain; but 
if we take any two periods, such, for example, as 1830 and 1835, 
and compare the quantity so entered with the population, to 
learn whether the consumption be really increasing, we do not 
get conclusions on which we can rely; because we do not 
know what may have been the changes in the quantity of such 
articles exported to Ireland at these different epochs. If we had 
an account of the cross-channel trade, this source of error would 
disappear ; and we should then be able accurately to measure the 
Variations in the power enjoyed by the people of the two coun- 
tries to command some of the principal necessaries and enjoy- 
ments of life. But so long as the present system continues, there 
must be more or less of inaccuracy in all our conclusions on 
this subject ; and the degree of weight to which they are entitled 
must depend on the sagacity with which the influence of this source 
of error has been appreciated. 

We incline to think, from statements we have heard made by 
intelligent customs-officers, that means might be devised for ob- 
viating this source of error without any material i inconvenience to 
commerce ; and if so, it should certainly be done. 

But, however defective the public accounts may at present be, 
we have to congratulate our readers on their not being a great deal 
worse. The accounts inform us of the respective amounts of the 
customs, excise, and other duties paid in England, in Scotland, and 
in Ireland ; the vatue of the trade of each with foreign countries ; 
the ships and their tonnage from foreign parts entering the ports 
of each, with a variety of other interesting and instructive details. 
But the government of 1830, ina mise rable attempt to save the 

salaries of some four or five clerks, superseded all those distinctions ; 
and instead of giving us separate accounts for each part of the 
empire, with a gene sral av erage for the whole, gave us nothing but 
the average. Nothing so absurd was ever imagined. It not 
only, by mixing such discordant elements together in one mass, 
rendered the accounts unworthy of attention, but it rendered 
it impossible to compare the revenue, foreign trade, shipping, &c. 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland, at any time posterior to 1830, 
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with their state at any antecedent period! It is astonishing how 
any one could have thou; ght of countenancing such a scheme ; 
and yet it is impossible to say how long it might have been per- 
sisted in, had not the ministry by w hich it was adopted been 
soon after dissolved. So soon, however, as a new ministry had 
been formed, they took measures, at the suggestion, we believe, 
of Mr Poulett Thomson, for the revival of the system so impro- 
perly abandoned. ‘The accounts for 1830, the only ones made 
out on the average or indigesta moles plan, were subsequently 
withdrawn and replaced by others. 

We could, however, in some measure, excuse the want of all 
authentic statements as to the industry and trade of the country, 
had our attention been withdrawn from them by the variety, ex- 
tent, and comprehensive nature of our enquiries as to the condi- 
tion of the people. But our inattention to the former has not 
certainly been occasioned by our devotion to the latter. On the 
contrary, we know decidedly less of the past or present condition 
of the great bulk of the people, than we do of the past or present 
state of that branch of industry of which we are most uninformed. 
Every one who knows any thing of what goes on in Parliament, 
or who looks, however carelessly, into a Newspaper, must be aware 
that there is no a t about which so many contradictory as- 
sertions are made, by those pretending to be acquainted with it, 
as the state of the middle and lower classes in all parts of the 
country. We, in fact, have no real knowledge of the matter. There 
are no authentic accounts of the qualities and current prices of 
articles in any great market, the rent of houses and lodgings, 
the rate of wages in proportion to the work done, and a variety 
of other particulars, indispensable to be known before any one 
can pretend to estimate the condition of the bulk of the people, 
or to compare their state at one period with their state at 
another. No one need, therefore, be surprised at the conflict- 
ing statements daily put forth as to the condition of the popu- 
lation ; or that while, according to some, it is the best pos- 
sible, this * fair realm of England,’ should, according to 
others, be little better than a great pauper warren. Ministers are 
quite as much in the dark as to these matters as other people. The 
Secretary for the Home Department is about as well informed 
respecting the demand for labour, wages, diet, dress, and other 
accommodations of the people of Canton and Manilla, as of those 
of Manchester and Paisley. Were he questioned on the subject, 
he would, of course, affirm, and perhaps truly, that the manufac- 
turing labourers in the last-mentioned towns were highly pros- 
perous; but we are quite sure that, with the exception of the 
equivocal circumstance of an increase in the imports and exports 
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of cotton and silk, he could not assign one other apparently satis- 
factory reason for the faith that is in him. He might write to 
some of the leading manufacturers to send him a statement of the 
rate of wages, and their opinion as to the condition of the people. 
But we might as well try to estimate the proportions, size, and 
magnificence of St Paul’s or St Peter’s by the specimen of a 
brick, as to attempt to estimate the condition of the inhabitants 
of a great town from such data. ‘There is not one in fifty of the 
Manchester manufacturers who can give any really accurate in- 
formation as to the condition of the people even in their own 
factories. They can tell the wages they pay them, by time or 
by the piece, whether they are regular in their attendance, and 
skilful in their respective departments ; but they know little or 
nothing more about them. ‘The people are dispersed all over 
the town ; and how is it to be expected that a manufacturer, em- 
ploying from 500 to 2500 hands, should be informed as to their 
1abitations, the mode in which they live, the articles, and their 
prices, on which they principally expend their incomes, their 
habits, the moral and physical condition of their families, &c. ? 
On all these interesting points the manufacturers, however dis- 
posed, can communicate very little information; and even the 
statements they supply as to wages, &c. may, unless thoroughly 
understood, and carefully sifted, lead to the most fallacious in- 
ferences. 

It is, therefore, indisputably certain, however extraordinary 
the allegation may seem, that no means have existed, or do at 
this moment exist, in England, of estimating the real influence 
of our political and civil institutions, our system of taxation, and 
the wonderful extension of manufactures and commerce, on the 
interests and well-being of any class of the community. We 
may and do guess at these results; but we have very few 
ascertained and well-defined facts from which to deduce any con- 
clusion. Almost all our legislation, in so far as it is intended 
directly to affect the interests of the labouring part of the popu- 
lation, is bottomed only on presumptions and conjectures, which 
experience proves are very often quite erroneous and unfounded. 
It is frequently objected to our political philosophers, that they 
are too much disposed to deal in hypothesis, and that they too 
often leave facts out of view in their reasonings. But what can 
they do else? When there are either no facts, or few, except 
such as are false or misleading, if they are to reason at all, they 
must reason principally on hypothesis. If we had possessed cir- 
cumstantial, and at the same time really accurate accounts of 
the various changes, however minute, in the wages, habits, 
accommodations, and condition of the population since the peace 
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of Paris in 1763, we should now have been able to try principles 
and doctrines by the test of experience ; and to appreciate, with 
considerable accuracy, the influence of particular systems and 
measures, But we have no such information. All that we 
know of the state of the population in the interval referred 
to, is, in the last degree, partial, vague, and undefined; and is, 
in fact, much more likely to mislead than to instruct. We have 
tried conflicting plans on the largest scale, and sometimes at an 
expense of hundreds of millions of money, and of hundreds of 
thousands of lives; and yet from neglecting to minute and mark 
the results of these gigantic experiments, they have added com- 
paratively little to our previous knowledge ; and there is not one 
of them as to the operation or influence of which we are agreed. 
No nation ever had such an opportunity of profiting by experi- 
ence, and none certainly ever threw it so completely away. 

It is surely high time that an end were made of this most dis- 
graceful state of things ; and that we set about adopting measures, 
and organizing machinery, capable of making us reasonably well 
acquainted with the state of the principal branches of industry 
carried on in the country, and of those engaged in them. 
Now we are fully convinced that this cannot be effected other- 
wise than by the intervention of Government. Private indivi- 
duals, even if they had the necessary funds, are wholly without 
the means of making complete and effective enquiries; and of 
ensuring their being continuously and systematically carried 
on. Most of the details as to the numbers and classes of the 
people, with the ratio of births, marriages, and deaths, to 
the population, might be learned, by making improvements in 
the census; and by enforcing the registration of the occur- 
rences alluded to. But to obtain what is of still more impor- 
tance, an intimate acquaintance with the state of the principal 
businesses carried on in the country, and of the real condi- 
tion of the persons engaged in them, new machinery must 
be set in motion. It was proposed by one of the witnesses 
examined by the Committee on Public Documents, that a 
Statistical Board should be established in London; and that 
this Board should have agents in all the principal towns, whose 
sole employment should be to make themselves acquainted with 
every particular respecting the leading branches of industry 
carried on in such towns,—the demand for, and wages of labour, 
the hours of employment, prices of provisions, the improve- 
ments and alterations of ein ; and, in short, with all facts 
and circumstances that might serve to throw light on the state 
and mutations of industry, and the condition and habits of 
the people. We are disposed to concur in this suggestion. 
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The desired information can never, we are well satisfied, be ob- 
tained otherwise than by the agency of active, intelligent men, 
employed for that special purpose, and constantly resident 
on the spot. It has been said that manufacturers would be jea- 
lous of such persons, and that they would not furnish them with 
the necessary statements. But such illiberal suspicions are now 
seldom entertained ; and considering the number and variety of 
channels through which agents on the spot could acquire infor- 
mation, its being withheld by a few individuals would not be 
of the slightest consequence. ‘The agents should be bound to 
send to London monthly statements, or oftener, if the circum- 
stances required it; and it should be part of their duty to make up 
a detailed Report at the end of the year, which should be printed 
and distributed in the place or district to which it applied. Were 
some such arrangements adopted, an opportunity would be af- 
forded to all individuals of canvassing the Reports transmitted to 
London. If they contained any erroneous or questionable state- 
ments, they could hardly fail to be pointed out and corrected by 
those familiar with the subject ; at the same time that the Sta- 
tistical Board would learn the merits of its officers, and how they 
discharged their duties. ‘The public would, in this way, obtain 
really accurate information as to the state of industry and the 
condition of the population ; there would be an end of the con- 
tradictory statements now put forth as to these matters, and which, 
in fact, are good for nothing, except to destroy each other’s 
credit ; we should no longer have to legislate in the dark; and 
the accumulation of minute and detailed information from all 
parts of the country would, at length, enable politicians and le- 
gislators to come to a correct conclusion as to many highly inter- 
esting practical questions that have hitherto been involved in the 
greatest doubt and uncertainty. 

It would not be necessary, in order to bring about this highly 
beneficial result, to have agents any where except in a few of the 
principal towns; and we should think that ten for England, and 
eight or ten for Scotland and Ireland, would be quite sufficient. 
Much, of course, would depend on the character and ability of 
the persons selected ; and to obtain the services of competent in- 
dividuals, and give them opportunities for collecting information, 
by mixing in society, their salaries should not be less than L.650 
or L.700 a-year. Supposing they were fixed at the latter sum, 
and that twenty were employed, the whole expenditure would 
not exceed L.14,000 a-year. Those who object to the out- 
lay of so trifling a sum, where the objects in view are of such 
magnitude and importance, must undoubtedly have rather an 
extraordinary fondness for groping in the dark. Our various 
establishments of one sort and another cost above twenty millions 
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a-year ; and we are certainly come to a poor pass, if we cannot 
afford to give L.20,000, were it only to learn their precise in- 
fluence on the condition of the population. 

An opinion has been thrown out, that the services to be ren- 
dered by resident agents might be accomplished at a less expense 
by Parliamentary committees, or by Commissions of Enquiry, 
sent into the country to collect evidence. Instead, however, of 
being cheaper, these, we apprehend, would be found to be deci- 
dedly more costly as well as cumbrous instruments; but, how 
useful soever in some respects, they could not certainly accom- 
plish the object in view in the appointment of resident agents. 
Circumstances are every now and then occurring in different 
parts of the country, that either result from, or cause some mate- 
rial change in some department of industry, or in the state or 
habits of the population. An agent resident on the spot would 
speedily become acquainted with these circumstances; would 
mark every thing peculiar concerning them ; and would notify these 
to the authorities in London. But these circumstances might, 
and most probably would, be entirely unknown to committees or 
commissions of enquiry. Neither could these bodies be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the characters, prejudices, and objects of 
the individuals they might call before them as witnesses ; though, 
without knowing these, their evidence might be worse than use- 
less. This sort of knowledge can only be acquired by persons 
resident on the spot, and who mix familiarly in the society to 
which the parties belong. But though the impossible supposi- 
tion were admitted, that committees or commissions of enquiry 
might make us sufficiently acquainted with the state of industry 
and the condition of the people, at a particular period, that would 
not do much to recommend them. It is not enough that we know 
the state of Glasgow or Manchester at present, and some years 
hence. We would wish to be constantly informed of its situation ; 
to be made aware of changes the moment they occur, and of their 
precise nature and influence; and to have, as it were, a picture 
completed to the last moment of the state of industry and the 
condition of the inhabitants. Without we accomplish this, we 
shall have done little that is really useful. Neither the Govern- 
ment, the legislature, nor the public, can at present form any 
just estimate of the influence of any measure, or of the truth of 
any statement, that may be made as to the condition of any 
class of people. It is surely, however, most undesirable that a 
state of things which has had, and can have none, but the most 
pernicious results, should be allowed to continue. But there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt that this ignorance as to all that 
is most important in our statistics, will continue, if nothing be 
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employed to avert it save Committees and Commissions of En- 
quiry. We therefore hope that Government will see the expe- 
diency of interfering in this matter, by appointing intelligent and 
zealous officers, under the checks, and for the purposes specified. 
We venture to affirm that it is not possible to spend an equal 
sum in any way that promises to redound so much to the pub- 
lic interest and advantage. 

The extensive, minute, and accurate enquiries of Dr Cleland, 
regarding the statistics of Glasgow, show what might be expect- 
ed from the appointment of resident agents in the principal towns. 
It would, no doubt, be difficult to find agents equally zealous 
and intelligent as Dr Cleland. But he had other duties to attend 
to, and could, unfortunately, only devote a comparatively small 
portion of his time to statistical enquiries ; whereas, under the 
plan now suggested, the whole of the agent’s time would be given 
to them, and he would be obliged to exert himself. It is not 
easy to overrate the advantages that would result in taking the 
census in large towns, from having those engaged in making the 
enumeration overlooked and controlled by persons familiar with 
such enquiries, and with the state of the population. We might 
then look for something like an accurate dedihestion of the inha- 
hitants. 

The deficiencies in agricultural statistics might be supplied, 
partly by the co-operation of those engaged in taking the census, 
and partly by the assistance of the magistrates. We believe that 
the numbers of cattle, horses, and sheep, might be learned with 
sufficient precision, and very little difficulty, by putting a few 
queries with that view. It would be more difficult to obtain full 
and satisfactory information as to the conditions under which 
land is generally held by its occupiers—the extent of it under 
different crops—their average produce—the expenses incident to 
the culture of each—and so on. But these difficulties might be 
entirely, or for the most part, overcome by a little liberality and 
exertion on the part of government. ‘The surveys of the differ- 
ent counties, published by the late Board of Agriculture, are of 
very unequal merit ; though in none of them do we find sufficient- 
ly minute and authentic statistical details. But were competent 
persons selected to compile new and more complete works of a 
somewhat similar description, with the assistance of some of the 
more intelligent magistrates in each county, and such superin- 
tendence as might be deemed advisable, no one can doubt that a 
large and valuable addition would be made to our knowledge of 
the country. Inasmuch, too, as these works, if moderately well 
executed, would have a considerable sale, the expense to the 


public would be trifling. 
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But the appointment of competent statistical agents in the 
great towns, and the organizing of means for rendering them 
efficient, and for turning their Reports to the best account, is far 
more urgent and essential. If Government will not take any 
steps to learn the real condition of the vast multitude of its sub- 
jects collected in the great manufacturing and commercial towns, 
and the changes that are perpetually occurring in their occupa- 
tions, and in their habits and modes of existence, it would be pre- 
pepe to suppose that it should trouble itself about the num- 
ber of acres under wheat, or the number of sheep, or the weight 
of their fleeces. If we are to continue ignorant of the former, 
we may as well, also, be ignorant of the latter. 





Art. X—Petition from the Inhabitants of the City of London 
against the Newspaper Stamps. 1835. 


T° is not easy to over-rate the importance of the question which 

this Petition brings before the public. Much discussion 
has, indeed, at different times, taken place upon it; and the 
motions of Mr Bulwer in the House of Commons. have had 
an excellent effect in calling the attention of the country to 
the subject. But, after all, little interest has as yet been ex- 
cited, and none in proportion to the magnitude of the question. 
For this, several causes may be assigned, but one is quite sufficient 
to explain it. ‘The Newspapers themselves, and above all those 
published in London, with one or two honourable exceptions, are 
against any repeal of the tax, and have taken care to discourage 
all discussion upon the matter. We should like to have seen a pro- 
posal to repeal any other tax of two hundred per cent upon the 
prime cost of an article in universal demand, spoken of in Parlia- 
ment at intervals for four years, and made the subject of public 
meetings! What an outcry would all the liberal journals have 
raised against it! What appeals would they have made to the 
people! What arguments and what invectives would have filled 
their columns ! How would any minister have been attacked who 
ventured to maintain the tax! How sharply would any opposi- 
tion have been rebuked that remained inactive against it! Yet 
the tax of two hundred per cent upon political intelligence, upon 
the very commodity in which these newspapers deal, never ob- 
tains one word of blame or complaint ; and although it is not 
reckoned prudent to write in its support, yet cold water is thrown 
upon the discussion in every way, and all who attempt to get rid 
of it, are loaded with constant, though certainly very harmless 
abuse, 
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Whence arises this apparent opposing of their own interests in 
a body of men, far from ignorant? The answer is easy. The 
greater nomena: have a direct interest in maintaining the 
tax. It tends to keep a multitude of competitors out of the 
field; and, above all things, it preserves to them the power 
of charging a=very high, almost an arbitrary, price for adver- 
tisements. If there were twenty or thirty papers in London, 
instead of five or six, it is plain that advertising would be 
reduced to perhaps a tenth of its present exorbitant cost. It 
is also possible that the sale of the old papers would fall off ; 
though of that there is much more reason to doubt. The more 
respectable of the London journals, indeed, have had the honesty 
not to disguise this truth. One or two, with a most praiseworthy 
disinterestedness, have supported the repeal; others have kept 
a significant, but comparatively honest silence upon the sub- 
ject; while one or two have actually avowed that the removal 
of the tax would be a benefit to them, and yet that they 
opposed it, upon public grounds, against their own interest! ‘T’o 
the country, it is quite indifferent whether the producers of any 
necessary or useful article are pleased to prefer a tax on it which 
raises its price three or four fold to all the consumers of that article ; 
and the interests of the country are what alone ought to be re- 
garded by the government and the legislature. ‘The Petition 
from a most respectable portion of the citizens of London enume- 
rates the evils of this tax; and we shall state them with some 
illustrations, the rather, because the newspaper press will conti- 
nue for some time to keep this important subject as much as pos- 
sible out of public view. 

The price of a common newspaper, without stamp, is three 
pence to buy; but the publisher sells it to the newsman for two- 
pence—and the tax is fourpence; therefore the necessary of poli- 
tical life—political intelligence—the very staff of political life— 
is taxed two hundred per cent. To the landlords who tax the staff 
of natural life twenty or thirty per cent, perhaps more, this burden 
may appear unimportant. ‘lo every reflecting man in the coun- 
try it must appear quite intolerable. 

The petitioners most justly remark, that a government is bound 
to make all its acts generally and speedily known to its subjects. 
Chiefly is it bound to make the proceedings of the legislature 
known. What can be more necessary to good, or indeed to just 
and fair government, than that the subject should have early and 
accurate notice of the laws he is to obey? ‘Those laws are 
changed from time to time ; and what to-day is permitted is to-mor- 
row made an offence severely punishable—or the civil right which 
this year can be enforced at pleasure, is the year after not to be 
enforced at all, because time has been suffered to run, which but 
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for a change in the law was quite immaterial. Can any thing be 
more grossly unjust than to punish men for what they cannot 
know to be crimes ; or to confiscate their property without giving 
them a chance of saving it? Yet this must daily happen as long 
as laws are made without any pains being taken to bring the 
people acquainted with their provisions. Many devices have been 
suggested for effecting this publicity. None but one can be 
adequate. Newspapers, if cheap, are sure to be universally read, 
and in them all the people may see, from day to day, each act of 
the legislature, and many acquire a thorough acquaintance with 
the rules laid down for regulating their conduct, and disposing 
of their rights. The government says—newspapers shall only be 
read by persons in easy circumstances, who have the least occa- 
sion for such information, because they can receive it through 
many other channels! If you would reconcile men to new laws, 
there is no such efficacious expedient as letting them see every 
step in the progress of a measure, from its being opened and 
defended against the objections first taken, to its being finally 
passed into a law. The government, whose interest it is beyond 
that of all other parties, that its measures should thus be made 
palatable to the people, says, that all such information shall be 
confined to those whom it is useless, or impossible, to reconcile by 
such means—the rich—the professed politicians—those who have 
a variety of other means of knowing all that passes at the seat 
of power! 

Nothing, as the Petition well observes, can be more useful for 
the people of any country than to assist in person—but as that 
is impossible beyond a limited extent—to read in the newspapers, 
all that passes at Criminal Trials. ‘This sort of knowledge affords 
one of the best lessons of practical morality which the people can 
learn. It inculcates a reverence for the laws to see them admini- 
stered with inflexible justice—it begets an affection for the judi- 
cial system to observe how these laws are administered in merey— 
and it conduces to a dread of violating them, that the subjects of 
the realm should witness the trial as well as the punishment of 
offenders. Happily there is no kind of reading so great a fa- 
vourite of all classes, as trials, whether criminal or civil. But 
this useful, this instructive reading, is withheld from the portion 
of the people which has the greatest occasion for it. | Noblemen 
may read trials for theft, and ladies of quality may see the details 
of proceedings against murderers and incendiaries; but day- 
labourers, and common soldiers, and sailors, can no more afford 
to buy a stamped paper than to eat off plate. But it is not mere- 
ly in teaching the people the laws that are made to govern them, 
or the trials that are held under these laws, that the newspapers 
conduce to good government, and to the advantage of the sub- 
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ject as well as his rulers. All matters of a public nature—the 
acts of the government—the conduct of the public servants— 
the occurrences of moment abroad as well as at home—all that we 
learn of the course of events, interest, and ought to occupy a por- 
tion of the people’s attention. It is even the duty of free sub- 
jects to consider these things, and to form their opinions upon 
them; but the price of papers, raised by the stamps, keeps this 
intelligence from them; and the monopdly enjoyed by a few papers, 
owing to the stamp, prevents the people from having access to 
that full variety of opinions, arguments, and statements of fact, 
in which alone free discussion can consist; and which can alone 
prevent deceptions from being daily practised upon the country. 
‘That the people should be habituated to political discussion, no 
man in these times is hardy enough to deny. It is too late to 
prevent them from thinking on such subjects ; and the only ques- 
tion being whether they shall think soundly and like well-in- 
formed men, or ignorantly and lightly, and after the model of 
others interested perhaps in misleading them, it is clear that any 
impediment to the fullest political information, is both unjust to 
the people, and dangerous to our institutions. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the advantages of repealing this 
tax remains to be told. Nothing can more completely obstruct 
the progress of general knowledge than the stamp on newspapers. 
For the most efficient of all the means of diffusing information 
among every class of the people are assuredly to be found in 
the newspaper press. ‘The newspapers furnish by far the best 
vehicles for disseminating important truths and useful informa- 
tion. Other works are repulsive to ignorant men ; therefore 
they are closed books to those who most stand in need of being 
instructed. Books, how cheap soever, and however popularly writ- 
ten, are not likely to be read by the uninformed. ‘To buy, or 
to get, and to begin reading a volume, indicates a certain pro- 
gress in improvement to have been already made. But all men will 
read The News ; and even peasants, farm servants, country day- 
labourers, will look at, nay pore over the paper that chro- 
nicles the occurrences of the neighbouring market-town. Here 
then is a channel through which, alongst with political intelligence 
and the occurrences of the day, the friends of human improve- 
ment, the judicious promoters of general education, may diffuse the 
best information, and may easily allure all classes, even the hum- 
blest, into the paths of general knowledge. Every man of good 
sense must at once perceive what an engine this would be in the 
hands of the Educator; but at present it exists not for any pur- 
poses of his. ‘The stamp paralyses that arm, which, were it re- 
moved, might easily bring aiine and science into the habitation 
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education, not the mere advocates of political knowledge, should 
have risen up against a tax which obstructs all their enlightened 
and humane efforts ? Can we any longer sneer at the name given 
to the stamp—and which designates it as a ‘tax upon knowledge?’ 

Why, then, should this impost be continued any longer ? 
There were two reasons stated by Lord Brougham in mee 
the London Petition, and which he appears to hav e fully answere 
‘The first is, the loss apprehended to the revenue—the second, the 
encouragement supposed to result from the removal of the tax to 
the production of noxious papers. 

The revenue could suffer little, if it did not rather gain. 
No free country has so few newspapers in proportion to its popu- 
lation as Great Britain. The Islands in the Channel have fifteen 
times as many, and the United States thirty times—there being no 
tax on newspapers in either. No one can doubt, then, that the 
repeal would multiply papers tenfold at the least ; ; and that instead 
of thirty millions of papers a-year, or less than six for every adult 
male—fifty or sixty for every such adult would be printed and 
sold. This would greatly augment the excise upon paper—the 
revenue of the post-office—and above all, the advertisement duties. 
It is, we are told, the opinion of persons the best informed 
upon the question, that the revenue would on the whole gain con- 
siderably by the change. 

2. The fear of increasing sedition, profaneness, and immorality, 
is altogether chimerical, and the argument drawn from thence is 
exposed at once. ‘Those vile publications, at present having no 
stamp at all, ninety-nine in every hundred of them, are printed 
wholly without stamps, and therefore sold at a penny or twopence ; 
while the more respectable papers, which pay the stamp, must 
be charged sixpence or sevenpence. ‘Thus the wicked and un- 
W holesome article enjoys a monopoly at the expense of the inno- 
cent and beneficial commodity—the contraband dealer is supported 
and encouraged by a premium—while the regular and Soean 
trader is loaded with a duty of two hundred per cent! Never 
yet was there a more absurd and iniquitous tax imposed—but 
the argument employed in its defence is, if possible, more absurd 
still. 

Let us hope that this evil will soon be removed, and the 
incalculable advantages secured to us of cheap and universal 
information. But our wishes will certainly be altogether fruitless 
if we do not bestir ourselves; and having already shown that the 
existing newspapers are not very willing to assist in obtaining 
this reform, it is the more necessary for ¢ all other periodical publi- 

cations which favour the cause of improvement to exert them- 
selves in its support. 
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Art. X1.—Mémoires Biographiques, Littéraires et Politiques de 
Miraseat ; ecrits par Lui-méme, par son Pere, son Oncle, et 
son Fils Adoptif. 5 tomes, 8vo. Paris: 1834. 


ys great celebrity of Mirabeau, the brilliant part which he 
performed in the beginning of the French Revolution, and 
the influence which he exerted over the early course of that me- 
morable event, have given an interest to his private history, which 
belongs to that of hardly any other individual who never mounted 
a throne. Accidental circumstances combined with these consi- 
derations at once to excite and to gratify the curiosity of 
the world respecting him. ‘The domestic quarrels of which he 
was, if not the cause, certainly the occasion, and the disclosures 
to which the temper and the indiscretion of the parties led, had 
made the name and the fortunes of this remarkable person fami- 
liar to all Europe, as a son, a husband, and a lover, long before 
he was known upon the great theatre of state affairs, or even in 
the republic of letters. That he has been more admired for his 
genius than he deserved is a probable, although we are far from 
thinking it a clear proposition. ‘That his moral character has been 
blackened by prejudice and by party, while it has been misunder- 
stood through ignorance of his circumstances and situation, we 
think a matter of no doubt at all; and we believe there is no 
second instance of an individual whose faults have been committed 
under such a pressure of ill-treatment to besiege and force his 
virtue, rather than of temptation to seduce and betray it. Still 
less does history present any parallel to the injustice which has 
been done him by the world, even by those who had no prepos- 
session against him—by the public and by individuals—an injustice 
which has consisted in uniformly listening to all that his enemies, 
chiefly of his own forming, said against him—never to any of his 
own statements—nor even to any of the proofs that existed against 
these enemies. There is this peculiar to the family quarrels of 
the Mirabeaus, that in all other such controversies, it has become 
a kind of maxim with the world to punish the parties, if not for 
their private dissensions, at least for their public disclosures, by 
believing that all of them were more or less to blame; by decli- 
ning to be very nice in apportioning their several shares of the cen- 
sure; and by generally considering those shares as nearly equal. 
In the instance of Mirabeau alone, this rule has been excluded ; 
and the whole blame being cast upon him, his father and his 
family have escaped all visitation. 
It is an agreeable thing, however, for every one who hates op- 
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pression and injustice to find, that at length the world is put in a 
condition to render a tardy justice to Mirabeau, and express its 
disapprobation of the persecutions which he endured : not indeed 
that he is guiltless, or any thing approaching to guiltless, but 
that he erred and sinned in circumstances of most peculiar ill- 
usage—nay, of cruelty and ill-treatment almost without example 
—and that they who the most severely visited his frailties, were 
those who, more than most others, had occasion for indulgence to 
their own. ‘The work now before us places within our reach 
the materials upon which to ground, if not a reversal of the sen- 
tence hitherto pronounced against Mirabeau, yet certainly a 
mitigation of the former judgment. It is farther of great interest, 
as throwing a new light upon the character and the talents 
of others very imperfectly known to mankind. Nor is it a 
trifling advantage obtained from this publication, that it brings 
us acquainted, in the most striking manner, with the dreadful state 
of society during the times of the legitimate monarchy of France ; 
when the most frightful oppression could be practised by every 
nobleman with impunity, under the protection, and with the aid, 
of the constituted authorities; and when the most virtuous and 
accomplished, and even enlightened, of the Aristocracy could, 
without a doubt, take advantage of these facilities to work the 
misery of their fellow-creatures, and could, without a pang, carry 
such cruel projects into execution. 

As a composition—that is, an original work of its nominal 
author, Mirabeau’s adopted son—the book has fewer claims to our 
attention, than as a collection of documents. The editor writes 
comparatively little himself—though what he does is both cleverly 
done and very useful in connecting the parts of the story, which 
is, as the title-page states, chiefly told by extracts from the letters 
of the family ; and we may also observe, that he shows, with much 
real affection towards his parent, also great discretion in not over- 
stating his defence, or under-rating the charges brought against 
him, and denying the weight of the blame to which he stands, after 
every deduction that can be made, justly exposed. But the life 
of Mirabeau here given, is in reality the correspondence of his 
family, and especially of his father, his uncle, and himself, 
Nor was there ever presented to the world a more interesting col- 
lection of letters—we ought rather to say of extracts ; for one of 
the few objections that can be made to the plan of the work is 
that, without at all altering the language of the originals, the 
editor has nevertheless combined in one letter parts of half-a-dozen, 
so as not quite to maintain the extreme interest which would na- 
turally belong to papers of so extraordinary a merit, and written 
in such singular and striking circumstances. 

We are now about to make the reader acquainted with two, 
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if not three, very intelligent individuals, hitherto unknown to him, 
although he has long been familiar with two of them,—at least with 
their names. ‘The first is the celebrated Marquess de Mirabeau, 
father of the Count, head of that noble family, one of the founders 
of the sect of Economists in l‘rance,—indeed, after Quesnai, its 
chief patriarch ; also well known as the author of several important 
works upon its doctrines, and distinguished for his practical atten- 
tion to economics as a considerable landowner and a patrician of a 
most ancient house. Now we will venture to say that they who 
had known, or fancied they knew, this distinguished individual 
the best, will find themselves, upon opening these volumes, in the 
presence of a personage entirely strange to them, and of whose 
nature, habits, and character they had previously no kind of 
knowledge. Nothing in truth can be more entirely unlike than 
the philosopher and the man,—the liberal enlightened Economist 
and the haughty aristocratic noble; the friend of Quesnai and 
the father of Mirabeau; the Ami des Hommes * and the Pere de 
Famille. But all this is not without example ; indeed such dis- 
crepancies between men’s public and their domestic characters are 
far from rare. The difference here is carried unfortunately 
further. Justice,—a rigorous love of the strictest justice,—is the 
characteristic of the Marquess and of his sect; but his treatment 
of his son offers one perpetual scene of all justice grossly out- 
raged. ‘To observe moderation,—to regard the useful end of all 
things,—to act as if they were born not for themselves but for 
maukind—was the very motto of the Economists :— 

Secta fuit, servare modum, finemque tenere, 

Naturamque sequi, patrizeque inpendere vitam ; 

Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 

But the Marquess’s predominant passion was family pride: 
moteration neither in this nor in any other feeling was ever for 
an instant the inmate of his mind, nor the regulator of his 
thoughts; and he always spoke, and wrote, and acted in private 
life as one who never for an instant of his life doubted, that the 
world was made for the order (not the sect) he belonged to, and 
that his first and highest duty was to keep the Mirabeau family 
at the head of that favoured class. 

To follow the dictates of nature, to devote their lives to the 
cause of truth, was the residue of the Economist’s motto. But the 
most cruel prepossession against his first-born,—the most refined 
cruelty of treatment which hisingenuity could devise forthat child,— 
the greatest finesse of every kind employed to ensnare him ;—even 
the expedient of leaving him in wretched circumstances, and 


ee 


Oe 


* The title of the Marquess’s most famous work. 
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restoring him to liberty, in order that he might either terminate 
his existence in despair, or forfeit his life to the law—accompa- 
nied with an adulterous connexion which made his own wife 
leave his house—such are the traits of private character which 
these volumes represent as belonging to the lover of nature and 
truth, and for the most part represented under the infallible testi- 
mony of his own hand. 

But under that hand we have proofs of a difference still more 
marvellous, and of which there is certainly no other example. 
The author of the most dull, heavy, uninteresting books,—in the 
most tiresome, insipid, almost unbearable style,—is the writer of 
about the very best, the most lively, the most entertaining letters, — 
in a style which for originality, raciness, force, felicity of dic- 
tion, have scarcely a rival! ‘The account given in these volumes 
of his style as an author of economical works is severe, but not 
beyond the truth; while the praise of his epistolary diction is 
quite under its real merits. 


‘ Ses lettres familiéres, que nous avons par milliers, et qui furent 
toujours remarquables par un naturel abondant et facile, par une aisance 
spirituelle et gaie, forment, comme nos lecteurs vont bientét le voir, le 
plus inexplicable des contrastes avec ses écrits destinés a la publicité, 
tracés pour ainsi dire en sa présence, et dans lesquels le fond toujours 
trés-sensé des idées, est décredité par la couleur particuliére de son style 
obscur, pesant, et baroque, mélangé de tropes bizarres, d'incohérentes 
métaphores, en un mot, il faut le dire, de galimatias intolérable.’ 

The Marquess was born in 1715, the eldest surviving son of a 
family esteemed ancient and noble even in Provence, and esta- 
blished there for above five centuries. It was the family of 
Riqueti, or Arrighetti, originally from the neighbouring territory 
of Italy, and which has produced several eminent men ; sonal 
it is said that the relationship of the most famous of them all, 
Riqueti the engineer and author of the Languedoe canal, was 
denied by the preposterous and barbarous pride of the clan. He 
was, like all the elder branches of noble French houses, placed 
betimes in the army ; made a Chevalier de Malte at three years 
of age ; an ensign at fourteen; soon after a —— served with 
great credit and even distinction at the siege of Kehl and Phillips- 
bourg, and at the battles of Dettingen and Clusen; and in 1743, at 
the age of eight-and-twenty, received the cross of St Louis. 
The death of his father having some years before placed him in 
a state of independence, he now quitted the army; and leaving 
also the order of Malta, he married the Marquise de Saulvebeuf, 
a widow and a maid ; for according to the admirable arrangements 
of the old régime in France (that perfection of patrician wisdom 
and felicity), she had been santehonte at twelve years old to 
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a gentleman advanced in years, and who, as frequently happened, 
accomplished his burial before he consummated his marriage. 
This marriage did not prove happy in the end, nor do we see 
who but the philosophical husband is to blame for it. ‘The lady 
was young, rich and noble, but not handsome; her virtue was be- 
yond suspicion, however ; and this not satisfying the Marquess, he 
quarrelled with her, after she had lived fifteen years in peace and 
comfort with him and borne him eleven children; took into his 
house Madame de Pailly, a fascinating young Swiss lady ; lived 
with her openly ; turned his wife out of doors ; and was for fifteen 
years engaged in a course of litigation with her, and of cruel as 
well as treacherous processes against her, which made both wretch- 
ed,—both the subject of universal talk,—and both the objects of 
general blame, without profiting any human being, except 
Madame de Pailly, and his cunning old valet, and the lawyers, 
and the spiteful gossips of the Paris drawingrooms. 

His chief and noble purpose in quitting the profession of 
arms was to lead a life of literary retirement, and to im- 
prove the condition of his rural dependents. ‘Towards these his 
conduct was always perfect, sensible, just, kind ; he was their 
real father, and they were the only children who uniform- 
ly found in him the virtues of the parental character. He first 
went to his chateau in Provence; but neither the distance from 
Paris, nor the state of the country there, suited his spirit or agreed 
with his taste. The reason he assigns for quitting the residence 
of his ancestors is abundantly characteristic of the aristocratic 
temperament which was his master through life, and the source 
of almost all his own errors and his family’s misfortunes. 

‘ «On n’y pratiquait plus ce culte de respect attaché a des races 
antiques, dont la toute puissance est maintenant méconnue; on ne s’y 
prosternait plus devant les vieilles races et les gros dos de Malte; enfin 
la province, totalement conquise par /'¢eritoire, contenait plus d’ani- 
maux armés de plumes, que vingt-deux royaumes bien policés n’en 
devraient renfermer, espéce Ja plus yénimeuse et la plus épidémique pour 
un seigneur.”’ 

Accordingly, he purchased the estate of Bignon, fifteen miles 
from Sens and Nemours, and soon after, an hotel in Paris. Then 
and there began the career of philosophy which he ran for half a 
century, and which only terminated with his life, about the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution, when he left the world witha 
reputation for virtue, greatly exaggerated, and for talents much 
below his due, at the age of seventy-five. No less than twenty-two 
works claim him for their author ; but those which alone are now 
well known are L’ Ami des Hommes ; Theorie de 'Impét ; Phi- 
losophie Rurale ; and Education civile dun Prince. Besides these 
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voluminous writings, he contributed a vast number of papers to 
the Journal d Agriculture, and the Ephémérides du Citoyen, the 
former of which reached the bulk of thirty, and the latier of forty 
volumes. 

It may easily be imagined how joyfully such a brother was 
received into the sect of the Economists, whose zealous supporter 
he proved, and indeed whose second chief he was acknowledged 
to be. ‘To their spirit of party, or the more intense attachment 
which sectaries feel for each other, it is perhaps mainly owing 
that his faults were so lightly passed over, and his domestic pre- 
judices shared so largely by the French public. As for any 
active virtues that he displayed, they are confined to his industri- 
ous propagation of the economical doctrines, and his humane 
enlightened government of his peasantry. He mingled, as was 
usual, among our neighbours, even for philosophical patricians, 
in the society of Paris ; and, as was quite of course in the happy 
times of legitimate government, he was sent to prison by a 
Lettre de cachet, the offence being his work on taxation, which gave 
umbrage to the Fermiers Généraux, and cost him a short impri- 
sonment in Vincennes fortress, and some weeks’ banishment to his 
estate. The rest of his actions, which brought his name before 
the public, were his scandalous proceedings against the members 
of his family, and chiefly his wife and his eldest son. 

The next personage in the group here unveiled to our view is, 
the Bailli de Mirabeau, the Marquess’s brother. A more gallant, 
honest, amiable, and indeed sensible man, it would be heed to find 
in any circle or in any situation of life. Partaking of his bro- 
ther’s family pride, but never following him in suffering it to 
extinguish the better feelings of his nature; just to a degree of 
romantic seruple ; simple, honest, and open as a child; brave to 
a fault, so as even to signalize himself in a country, an age, and a 
—— where the highest valour was epidemical ; kindly in 
1is dispositions, so as to devote his whole time and resources to 
making others happy; domestic and affectionate in his habits, so as 
to live for his brother and his nephew, when his vow precluded his 
having progeny of his own; religious without intolerance; strictly 
chaste and pure himself, without austerity towards others; and 
withal a man of the most masculine understanding, the quickest, and 
even liveliest wit, the best literary taste—the Bailli presents to our 
admiration and esteem one of the most interesting characters that 
ever showed the very rare union of all that is most attractive with 
all that is most respectable. His love and respect for his brother, 
both for his eminent qualities, and as head of his house, is one of the 
strongest features in his character ; but it is tempered with every 
feeling of tenderness towards those against whom the Marquess was 
most bitterly prejudiced ; and it leads to constant efforts towards 
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disow ning his brother's animosities. His proud independent spirit 
is shown in the treatment which all who would have encroached 
upon it were sure to meet at his hands, however exalted their 
rank or predominant their influence, and without the least thought 
of any remote effect which his high carriage might produce upon 
his most important interests. Of this we have an interesting trait 
in the answer he made to Madame de Pompadour, with whom a 
good understanding was held essential by the minister Nivernois, 
before he could place him at the head of the marine depart- 
ment, as he wished to do. He had succeeded to admiration in 
captivating the royal mistress at the first interview, by exhibiting 
the graces both of his person and his wit—when she chose to re- 
mark what a pity it was that the Mirabeaus were so wrong-headed, 
(que tous ces Mirabeau soient si mauvaises tétes.) ‘ Madame,’ 
(was'the answer at once so honourable to his spirit, so creditable 
to his wit, and so fatal to his views,) ‘ Madame, il est vrai que 
* c'est le titre de légitimité dans cette maison. Mais les bonnes et 
‘ froides tétes ont fait tant de sottises, et perdu tant d'états, qu'il ne 

serait peut-¢tre pas fort imprudent d’essayer des mauvaises. 
* Assurément, du moins, elles ne feraient pas pis.’ 

The sketch which the work gives of this excellent man is only 
too short and too meagre. The correspondence fills it up in great 
part; but we are left to desiderate much of his future fortunes 
which the letters nowhere disclose, and on which the narrative is 
silent. He was born in 1717, being about two years younger 
than his brother. In three years he was received into the Order 
of Malta, in which he lived and died; served from the age of 
twelve in the navy ; was wounded and taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish ; was made Capitaine de vaisseau at thirty-four, and governor 
of Guadaloupe the year after; retired to Europe for his health in 
1755; and next year was seriously wounded at the siege of Port 
Mahon. During the rest of the war he had staff-appointments 
in the marine-department, and was in many dangerous engage- 
ments and bombardments. He then was recompensed for his 
wounds and his thirty years’ service by the complete neglect of a 
profligate and ungrateful court, which drove him into retirement ; 
and he went to Malta, where he remained devoted to the affairs of 
the Order till he obtained a Commanderie in 1766, which carried 
him into France, and he there devoted the rest of his honourable 
life to literary ease. 

Of Madame du Saillant, married into the elder branch of the 
amiable and revered family of Lasteyrie* we can say little. She 


* Count Charles Lasteyrie is a younger brother of this house; he is 
known, respected, and beloved by all the friends of humanity. 
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was the eldest and most gifted of the Marquess’s daughters. 
Her sister, Madame de Cabris, though less clever and accom- 
plished, would in any other family have passed for a wonder ; 
but her life and habits were profligate, and we are introduced to 
the acquaintance of a certain Brianson, her lover, a person of 
voarse manners, vulgar cunning, and dishonourable habits, whom 
nevertheless the Marquess thought fit to employ, partly as a spy 
and partly as a thief-catcher, to entrap or to seize his son. 
There is no part of the memoirs more painful, we might almost 
say disgusting, than that in which this low creature plays his 
part. 

Of Madame de Pailly we have said but little, and little more 
than we have said of her appears in all this collection, It isa 
subject which the judicious editor cautiously avoids ; and he gives 
in a few pages the only traces of her existence, by name, which 
he has found in a mass of four thousand letters, almost entirely 
written by the two brothers, the Marquess and the Bailli. We 
say by name, for her mischief-making hand is perpetually seen in 
all the history of the family; but the exquisite delicacy of the 
Bailli, and his prodigious respect and tenderness for his brother, 
made him shun all mention of her, and all allusion to her, except 
on one occasion, when he perceived her influence hard at work 
to produce a new quarrel between the father and the son, as soon 
as they had been restored to each other’s society after a separa- 
tion of ten years, and immediately after they had seized the oppor- 
tunity of her absence from the chateau to become somewhat cor- 
dial together. Then it is that the good Bailli indites some letters 
full of sense, and no less honourable to his heart than to his head. 
We give an extract or two :— 


* Trop de gens se mélent de tes affaires: tu me comprendras si tu 
veux; que tout ce qui te parait obscur soit eclairci par toi-méme, et point 
d'yeux étrangers, surtout des yeux féminins; plus ces yeux-la ont d’es- 
prit et sont aimables, plus il faut s’en métier, comme de ceux d'une belle 
Circe, derriére laquelle lesprit de domination et de jalousie s'établit et 
s'insinue, de manieére que les plus grands hommes en sont les dupes. Tu 
me dis, pour t’obstiner a m’envoyer ton fils et 4 me le laisser, le suppo- 
sant rejoint a la Cigale ayant chanté tout lété, que prés de toi sainte 
Salouserie, comme disait notre mére, se logerait entre le deux belles- 
seeurs, si celle d’Aix était chez toi; tu cites. pour cela le passé. Tu te 
méprends a ce qui fut dit alors, et tu adaptes les paroles a l’objet qu’elles 
n’ayaient pas, et puint a celui qu'il était tout simple qu’elles eussent ; 
car quelqu'un ne voulait pas qu'il y eit de coiffes dans la maison, mon 
chapeau méme y déplaisait. Les femmes ne savent qu’intriguer, surtout 
les femmes d’esprit, sorte d’animal le plus dangereux de tous; celle en 
qui tu as une trop forte confiance, est comme les autres, veut étre la 
maitresse: tout ce qui peut fuire obstacle a cet empire, ou le partager, 
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lui est désagréable, et en est hai cordialement. Régle générale et sans 
exception, toute femme, dans sa position, veut gouverner absolument, et 
elle comme les autres ; ; je ne saurais me rappeler mille petits traits, 
méme vis-a-vis de moi qui, comme tu crois bien, ne m’en souciais guére ; 
mais ce qui 4 moi, homme tout-a-fait libre et indépendant, ne me faisait 
rien, choque beaucoup les enfans; elle n'a jamais aimé aucun des tiens; 
bien est-il yrai que, sauf Saillanette, tout le reste ne paraissait pas trés- 
aimable; mais Caroline elle-méme, notre douce et paisible Caroline, la 
femme la plus émoliente qui fut jamais, Caroline, qui n'a des yeux que 
pour son pere, son mari et ses enfans, et qui t’est si fort attachée, tu te 
tromperais fort si tu croyais que autre l’aimat ; compte que, sans me 
méler trop dans les choses, je vois 4 peu pres tout, et je laisse aller, 
parce que je sais qu'on ne peut pas empecher la rivi¢re de couler, 


One of the Marquess’s follows, and a pretty cleverly written one 
it is :— 

¢ J'ai toujours vu, ou a peu pres, les défauts des gens que jaime. Je 
ne vois méme bien que ceux-la ; mais faute d’ archanges, il faut aimer des 
créatures imparfaites. I] ne faut pas méme avoir vécu la moitié de mon 
age, pour s’¢tre persuadé de cela, sans quoi l’on se prendrait bien en 
aversion soi-méme. Tu as grande raison de dire que les mouches incom- 
modent plus que les éléphans ; et, quand nous voulons voir une mouche 
par le venin, nous en faisons un ¢léphant de notre faciende. Je t’assure, 
par exemple, que la personne dont nous parlions, et sur qui tu décoches 
des sarcasmes tranchans et atlilés par la queue, comme disait Montagne, 
m’a dit, plus de cing cents fois peut-étre, dans la longue suite de mes 
secousses, ou il s'est trouvé bien des mécomptes et t des faussaires ; bien 
Thonnétes gens s'intéressent viritablement a vous ; le public méme s'in- 
dignerait de vos maltheurs, si vous ne les portiez vous-méme; mais 
vous n'avez vraiment que deux ceurs a vous, le bon Bailli et mot. 


The Bailli’s answer is also admirable : — 


* Le bon bailli! le bon bailli ! eh! par saint Polycarpe, monsieur 
le marquis et mon trés-cher frére ajiné, avec qui diable veux-tu que 
mon excellence rabache, si ce n'est avec toi? Le bon bailli! La per- 
sonne qui a dit ce mot a fait acte de fausseté; le bon Bailli le sait, et 
le voit depuis long-temps sans le dire; il s’est bien, dés 1750, apergu 
que cette personne ne l'aimait pas, et tu l’aurais bien vu, si elle avait 
cru possible de te détacher de moi; depuis, j'ai cent fois vu qu’on a 
voué aux deux fréres la haine la plus implacab le; jen ai bien ma part ; 
Saillanette et du Saillant aussi Va, crois-mvi, une étrangére qui s'intro- 
duit dans une maison y fait naitre la discorde et fait mettre en mouyve- 
ment toutes les passions qui suivent la discorde. Du reste, n’en parlons 


plus.’ 


In the letter which follows we have, as the Bailli justly remarks, 
a lamentable, but decisive, proof of the empire which this intri- 
guing and abandoned woman held over the Marquess, now a lover 
of sixty-seven years of age. In order to convince his brother that 
this Swiss woman was not so bad as he imagined towards his 
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family, he actually says (without seeing the extent of the confes- 
sion which the fact imports), that he would have suffered his son 
to die in the Bastile, had she wished it! This seems incredible, 
but the words follow :—*‘ Au nom de Dieu, laisse-moi done en re- 
‘ pos sur l'article de la prétendue ennemie. Eh! morbleu! si elle 
‘edt été, il ne serait pas’ (Mirabeau, the son) ‘ sorti de Vincen- 
* nes.’—* Sans elle’ (says he, in another letter), ‘ il eit péri dans 
‘les fers; elle Pen a retiré.’ Well might the Bailli answer by 
exclaiming, ‘ Quel aveu t’échappe !’ 

We now come to Mirabeau himself, whose Character is best 
painted in his story recorded by these letters, and the few addi- 
tions made in the editor’s own name. Yet, before extracting 
some passages from them, we must stop to sketch it after the life, 
which, we think, the work before us at length enables us to do. 

Honoré Gabriel Mirabeau was endowed by nature with a 
quick and vigorous understanding, a lively imagination, passions 
more vehement than are almost ever seen in men with such intel- 
lectual powers, and a disposition naturally kindly and humane. His 
temperament led to the early unfolding both of his bodily and 
mental faculties ; and there are few instances on record of children 
forming such manly ideas as he seems to have imbibed, even 
during his infancy. The peculiar circumstances in which he was, 
from his boyhood upwards, placed by the singular opinions, pre- 
judices, and temper of his father, exercised a most powerful influ- 
ence upon his whole conduct, and must have deeply affected his 
character in every material respect. Yet we may appreciate his 
merits and his faults, even through the artificial covering which 
was thus thrown over his nature; and although impetuosity of 
feelings, and a proportionate disregard of the obstacles, which he 
ought to have respected instead of overleaping, forms a predomi- 
nant feature of his mind and his habits, we cannot fairly charge 
him with any of those faults which go mainly to form the vicious 
disposition. Forced first into estrangement from the society of 
his family, and afterwards into contempt of the parental authority, 
it must be admitted, that originally he had strong filial affections, 
and no desire at all to set at defiance a control which he held pecu- 
liarly sacred ; noris it to be forgotten, that when his two parents 
quarrelled, he resisted all attempts of the one to make him 
side against the other,—even when the restoration of his own 
liberty might have been the reward of such an offensive alliance 
against their common oppressor. Nay, the veneration for his 
father, which he had early imbibed, never was extinguished by 
any persecution ; for we find him to the last feeling an intellectual 
superiority, w hich ce rtainly did not exist, and alw ays refraining 
from retaliating the charges brought against himself for his inde« 
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corous life, by referring to the worse life of the Marquess.* The 
parsimonious treatment to which his comfort and respectability 
in the world was all his life sacrificed, and which his father chose 
to reconcile with a family pride almost without a parallel, 
never made the son forget who and what he was, by descending 
to any act of meanness or dishonour ; and while pressed by want 
of the common necessaries of life, and tortured by the far more 
unbearable sight of those he most loved suffering the same priva- 
tions, his exertions to relieve himself were always confined to the 
work of honest, though obscure, industry ; nor has any one of his 
innumerable enemies, domestic, political, or personal, ever charged 
him with even using, for the purpose of solicitation, that pen 
which was his only resource against want. The shifts and con- 
trivances to which needy men, with strong passions, and in high 
stations, so often resort, and which would seem to justify in their 
case the uncharitable saying, that integrity and poverty are as 
hard to reconcile as it is for an empty sack to stand upright,— 
have never been imputed to Mirabeau, at a time when his whole 
soul was engrossed by an overpowering passion, or his senses 
bewitched by a life of pleasure, or his resources brought 
to an ebb little above those of the menial or the peasant. It 
would have been well if the influence of disorderly passions had 
not plunged him into other excesses no less blamable, though 
not, perhaps, at all dishonest or mercenary. It is not the con- 
nexion he formed with Madame le Monnier to which we refer, 
because for that, in its commencement, there were many excuses. 
A girl of eighteen married to a man of seventy-five, and only 
nominally married, to this keeper, alternately confiding and 
jealous—now tempting her by indulgence and carelessness—now 
watching and restraining with tormenting and suspicious rigour 
—tirst awakened in Mirabeau’s bosom the most irresistible of the 
passions, and all the more dangerous, for so often assuming the 
garb, and even uniting itself with the reality of virtuous pro- 
pensities. The elopement which followed, and was caused by 
a dislike on both their parts to play the hypocrite, and live with 
him whom they were deceiving, proved altogether alien to the 
habits of French society ; and severely outraged the feeiings of 
those refined profligates, who, reckoning vice itself nothing, hold 
indecorum to be the worst of enormities ; in other words, prefer 


* One work alone, which attacked the Marquess, is said to be his. 
But the evidence of authorship is very scanty, and it seems hardly fair, 
on such grounds, to charge him with so great a departure from his gene- 


ral line of conduct. 
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the semblance to the reality of virtue, and forgive one offence if 
the worser crime of falsehood be added to veil it from public 
view. Accordingly, there was an outcry raised throughout all 
society, not in France only, but in Europe, at the unheard-of 
atrocity. A young woman had left her superannuated husband, 
whom she had, by the customs of aristocratic society, been com- 
elled to take for her tyrant and tormentor, under the name of a 
ae sated and had left him for one of an age near her own, and who 
sacrificed himself for her deliverance. The lovers had rebelled 
against those rules which regulated the vicious intercourse of 
nobles in legitimate France; they had outraged all the fine feel- 
ings of patrician nature, by refusing to lead a life of pretence, 
and treachery, and secret indulgence ; they had even brought into 
jeopardy the long-established security of illicit intercourse, under- 
stood without being avowed ; and the veil was thus about to be 
torn away from all the endearing immoralities that give occupa- 
tion and interest to aristocratic life, and break the calm monoto- 
ny of an existence which demands that it never shall be ruffled 
but by voluntary excitements. Hence all society (that is, all 
the upper and worthless portion of it) combined ‘ to a woman’ 
against the hapless pair; Mirabeau was regarded as a monster ; 
and the conduct of his father, who hunted him over all Europe, 
and then flung him into a prison for the best years of his life, 
was excused by all, and blamed by none; w hile no one ever 
thought of visiting with the slightest censure—no one ever ven- 
tured to ‘ hint a “doubt, or hesitate dislike,’ of that very father 
turning his wife, the mother of his daughters, out of doors, and 
installing a mistress in her room. T he darker portion of Mira- 
beau’s conduct relates to Sophie— not to Madame le Mon- 
nier. When, under that name, he dragged her before the public, 
and indulged a loose and prurient fancy, in providing for the 
worst appetites of licentious minds, he became justly the object 
of aversion, and even of disgust; and ranged himself with the 
writers of obscene works, but took the precedence of these in pro- 
fligacy, by making his own amours the theme of his abandoned 
contemplations.* It is the very worst passage in his history ; 
and we are of opinion, that it is nearly the only one which 
admits neither defence nor palliation. The other grave charge 
to which he is exposed, of publishing the Berlin C orrespondence, 
is, though on different grounds, alike without justification, In 
extenuation of it, we are bound to observe, that the whole ob- 
ject of his existence depended upon the supplies which it fur- 


* The writings alluded to were the works of some of his hours of 
confinement during near four years of solitary imprisonment, and may 
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nished. His election in Provence would, without it, have been 
hopeless. But this is a sorry topic even of palliation. 

We shall complete our view of Mirabeau’s character, if we 
add that he joined to extraordinary talents, and a most brilliant 
fancy, powers of application rarely found in such union ; that 
his vigorous reasoning, whether from some natural defect of 
judgment, or from the influence of feeling and passion, often 
proved an unsafe guide, even in speculation, still oftener in 
action ; that, slave as he too generally proved to be to the love of 
indulgence, his courage was ever sustained above all suspicion ; 
that even his share of a virtue far more rare, true fortitude under 
calamity, surpassed that of most men; and that all the hardships 
he had under gone, and the torments be had suffered from so many 
forms of ingenious persecution, never for a moment infused any 
gall into a disposition originally and throughout benevolent and 
kind. 

Of his genius, the best monuments that remain are his Speeches, 
and even these were not always his own composition. Both 
Dumont, Durovery, and Pellenc, men of distinguished ability, 
did more than assist him in their production ; but some of the finest 
are known to have been his own; and the greatest passages, those 
which produced the most magical effects, were the inspiration of 
the moment. His literary works were too often produced under 
the pressure of want, to be well digested, or carefully finished. 
The chief of them, his Monarchie Prussienne, is no doubt a vast 
collection of statistical facts; and as he had access to the whole 
of the information which was possessed by the government 
upon the subject, it is impossible to say that he has not so used 
his materials as to produce a work of value. Yet the arrange- 
ment is not peculiarly felicitous; nor are the proofs on which 
the statements rest sifted with much care; while the disserta- 
tions, which plentifully garnish it, are often very prolix, and 
founded upon economical principles, which, though generally 
sound, being, indeed, those of the modern system, are applied, 
as it were by rote, to any case, and made the ground of decision, 
without the least regard to the limitations that must practically 
be introduced into the rules, or the exceptions that occur to their 
application. As for his intimate friend Major Mauvillon’s share 
in this work, the subject of so many exaggerations, he has him- 
self frankly admitted that it was altogether ‘subordinate, although 





have been afterwards used from necessity. If that was the cause of 
giving such shameful effusions publicity, we may well say that the offence 
of the composition, in such circumstances, disgusting as it was, merits 
the least grave portion of the blame. 
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of great importance, nay essential, to the execution of the plan. 
The military details, especially, owe to his talents and experi- 
ence their principal value. ‘The Essai sur le Despotisme, his 
earliest political production, is, though severely judged by his 
own criticism, a work of extraordinary merit; and the Con- 
siderations sur l Agiotage and the essay on Lettres de Cachet 
may probably be esteemed his best tracts. But we are here 
speaking of those writings which partake not of the oratorical 
character; for to estimate Mirabeau’s genius, we must look at the 
sudden and occasional productions of his pen, which resemble 
speeches more than books, and which, indeed, though never 
spoken, belong far more to the rhetorical than the literary or 
scientific class of writings. Among these the celebrated Réponse 
aux Protestations des Possedant Fiefs, published in February, 
1788, and written, as it were, off-hand, justly, deserves the highest 
place; and it would be difficult to match it in the history of 

‘rench eloquence. The splendid peroration may serve to show 
its force. 


« « Dans tous les pays, dans tous les ages, les aristocrates ont impla- 
cablement poursuivi les amis du peuple ; et si, par je ne sais quelle com- 
hinaison de la fortune, il s’en est élevé quelqu'un dans leur sein, c’est 
celui-la surtout qu’ils ont frappé, avides qu’ils étaient d’inspirer la terreur 
par le choix de la victime. Ainsi périt le dernier des Gracques de la 
main des patriciens; mais, atteint du coup mortel, il langa de la poussiére 
vers le ciel, en attestant les dieux vengeurs; et de cette poussiére 
naquit Marius: Marius, moins grand pour avoir exterminé les Cimbres, 
que pour avoir abattu dans Rome I’ aristocratie de la noblesse ! 

‘ « Mais vous, communes, écoutez celui qui porte vos applaudissemens 
dans son coeur, sans en étre séduit. L’homme n'est fort que par lunion, 
il n’est heureux que par la paix. Soyez fermes, et non pas opiniatres ; 
courageux, et non tumultuenx; libres, mais non pas indisciplinés ; 
sensibles, mais non pas enthousiastes ; ; ne vous arrétez qu’aux difficultés 
importantes, et soyez alors enticrement inflexibles: mais dédaignez les 
contentions de l’amour-propre, et ne mettez jamais en balance un homme 
et la patrie; surtout hatez autant qu’il est en vous l'époque de ces Etats- 
généraux qu’on vous accuse d’autant plus aprement de reculer, qu'on en 
redoute davantage les résultats; de ces Etats-généraux oi tant de pré- 
tentions seront déjouées, tant de droits rétab lis, tant de maux réparés ; 
de ces Etats-généraux enfin, oi le monarque lui- méme désire que la 
France se régenére. 

« « Pour moi, qui dans ma carriére publiqne n'ai jamais craint que d’avoir 
tort ; moi qui, enveloppé de ma conscience et armé de principes, braverais 
l'univers, soit que mes travaux et ma voix vous soutiennent dans|'assem~- 
blee nationale, soit que mes voeux seuls vous y accompagnent, de:vaines 
clameurs, des protestations injurieuses, des: menaces ardentes; toutes les 
convulsions, en un mot, des préjugés expirans, ne m’en.imposeront pas. 
Eh! comment s’arréterait-il aujourd’bui dans sa course civique, .celui 
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qui, le premier d’entre les Frangais, a professé hautement ses opinions 
sur les affaires nationales, dans un temps ou les circonstances étaient 
bien moins urgentes, et la tache bien plus périlleuse! Non, les outrages 
ne Jasseront pas ma constance. J'ai été, je suis, je serai jusqu’au tom- 
beau l'homme de la liberté publique, l"homme de la constitution. Mal- 
heur aux ordres privileges, si c'est 1a plutdt étre l'homme du peuple que 
celui des nobles: car les priviléges, finiront ; mais le peuple est éternel.”” 

Before closing these observations upon Mirabeau’s merits as an 
author, we ought to add that no man ever held the literary character 
higher, or comported himself more proudly in its investiture. He 
never but once published any thing without his name ; he never 
deemed that literary labour, for the purpose of just and honest 
gain, was other than a source of honour ; he gloried in the name 
of author; and never was ashamed of his calling, of the labours 
which it imposed, or the privations which it entailed upon him. 
He has, in one striking passage of his very voluminous writings, 
expressed sentiments upon the importance of the Republic of 
Letters, and the feelings of literary men, so just and so useful for 
all to whom they apply, that we cannot avoid transcribing them. 

‘« Ah! sils se dévouaient loyalement au noble métier d’étre 
utiles! Si leur indomptable amour-propre pouvait composer avec lui- 
méme, et sacrifier la gloriole a la dignité! Si, au lieu de s’avilir, de 
s’entredéchirer, de detruire reciproquement leur influence, ils reunissaient 
leurs efforts et leurs travaux pour terrasser l'ambitieux qui usurpe, 
limposteur qui égare, le lache qui se vend; si méprisant le vil métier de 
gladiateurs littéraires, ils se croisaient en véritables fréres d’armes contre 
les préjuges, le mensonge, le charlatanisme, la superstition, la tyrannie, 
de quelque genre qu'elle soit, en moins d'un siécle la face de la terre 
serait changée!”’ 

These pages are confined to a sketch of the private character of 
this extraordinary man, and his speeches and political trans- 
actions belong to the latter, the more brilliant and the shorter 
period of his career. But for this we should express the indigna- 
tion which every man of good feelings, and indeed of sound prin- 
ciples, must feel at his attacks upon the venerable Neckar. ‘That 
he there suffered personal dislike to guide his pen and direct 
his conduct, cannot be doubted. Nor can we avoid agreeing with 
his candid and even favourable commentator, the amiable, and 
eloquent, and sensible Dumont, in his reprobation of the sudden 
turn which his course took when policy required a suspension of 
hostilities ; and the quick transition from menaced and even boast- 
ed destruction to absolute neutrality—hardly to be exceeded by 
the scandalous scenes so disgusting to all honourable minds, now 
going on before our eyes, among certain of our English statesmen. 

othing can exceed the acrimony of Mirabeau towards Neckar, 
except the mild and dignified patience, approaching to indiffer- 
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ence, of that excellent man, under the attack ; and one of the few 
instances in which we have to complain of the present editor’s 
partiality, is that of his censures and sneers, in which several of 
his notes abound, against M. Dumont. 

Of the violent and precocious phy sical temapenennent of Mira- 
beau, we have already made mention. A slight notice of his 
personal appearance may not sco ‘close this imper- 
tect sketch. His ugliness was so great as almost to become pro- 
verbial ; and features naturally harsh and even distorted, were 
rendered still more repulsive by the deep furrows of the confluent 
small-pox. His natural vanity, almost as exaggerated as his 
deformity, even drew from its excess materials ‘of gratification. 
* Personne’ (he used to say), ‘ne connait la puissance de ma 
‘ laideur,’ and he was was wont to speak of its ‘ sublimity.’ The 
power of his eye, however, was undeniable, and the spirit and 
expression which his mind threw into all his countenance, made 
it, how plain soever, any thing rather than uninteresting or dis- 
gusting. The arch reply of °M. de Talleyrand is well known, 
as illustrative alike of Mirabeau’s mental and bodily imperfec- 
tions. He was dilating upon the qualities required to unite in 
whoever should aspire to govern France under a free constitu- 
tion, and enunciating, ‘ I] faut qu’il soit eloquent—fougueux— 

* noble ’—and many other qualities notoriously possessed by him- 
self—when the witty and wily statesman added, ‘ Et qu'il soit 
* tracé de la petite vérole, n’est-ce pas ?’ 

We are now to give some idea of the treatment to which this 
extraordinary man was subjected in his early life, because this at 
once accounts for much of his character and conduct, and because 
it is hardly at all known; indeed, before the present publication 
it had not penetrated beyond the circles of French society, to 
which the Mirabeau family belonged. The statement will give 
us the opportunity of making our readers acquainted with the 
letters of the brothers, from w vhich indeed the narrative is drawn. 
These letters they will find well deserving of all the panegyric 
we have bestowed upon them 

The family pride which ruled over the Marquess’s whole soul 
rendered the birth of a son, through whom his descent of five 
centuries of nobility should be continued, an event of no ordinary 
importance. Accordingly, the child speedily formed the engros- 
sing subject of his own and his brother the Bailli’s correspond- 
ence. His deformity was such that the first words which saluted 
the ears of the father respecting him were these from the accouch- 
eur, ‘ Ne vous effrayez pas!’ Independent of looks, the edi- 
tor remarks upon the singularity of the most turbulent and restless 
of mortals, and the most eloquent, having come into the world with 
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one foot twisted, and his tongue so tied as to require an operation 
for its disengagement. The following extract relates to the child 
just born, and its nurse, a blacksmith’s wife. 

‘ « Je n’ai rien a te dire de mon énorme fils, sinon qu'il bat sa nour- 


rice, qui le Jui rend bien, et ils se gourment a qui mieux mieux, ce sont 
deux bonnes tetes ensemble.” 


At four years old he gave the child a very worthy but exces- 
sively severe tutor, of the name of Poisson, a sous-économiste of 
the Marquess ; and from the first dawn of reason, he proved active, 
curious, full of questions, delighting in books, which he devoured, 
and anxious after all papers that came in his w ay. At five the 
Marquess thus writes to the Bailli, then governor of Guadaloupe, 
but as much interested about the boy as “if he had been his own. 


‘ « Ton neveu est gros est fort ; on ne le perd pas de vue, et l’éduca- 
tion en est excellente, car il n'y a que cela pour empécher que la fumée 
du cceur ne soit dévoyée. On parle de son savoir dans tout Paris; et, 
cependant, comme cest ton enfant, ainsi que le mien, je te dirai que 
c'est peu de chose jusqu’a présent, peu de vices, hors une inégalité 
machinale, si l’on la laissait percer; mais peu de sensibilité, c'est un 
sable oi rien ne reste; mais cela n’a que cing ans.” Quelques jours 
aprés le marquis reparle de son fils: “ Le marmot est tout-d-coup deve- 
nu espiégle, fort questionneur et fort agissant; il donne de l'occupation, 
mais nous le guettons, et il est dans des mains excellentes.” 


The following from the good Bailli, followed by one from his 
brother, are excellent. 


« « Remercie bien fort M. Poisson de l’éducation qu’il donne & notre 
marmot: qu'il en fasse un honnéte homme, un ferme citoyen, c’est tout 
ce qu'il faut; avec ces qualités il fera trembler devant lui cette race de 
pygmées qui jouent les grands A la cour, Je fais sincerement & Dieu la 
priére que Joad fait pour Eliacin. Dieu veuille que je sois exaucé | 

‘ « Je t’ai parlé d’un exemple du petit, voici ce que c’est: pour la 
premiére fois, l'autre jour, Poisson Jui dit devant nous d’écrire ce qui lui 
viendrait dans la téte; et, par exemple, de se fuire a lui-méme une 
legon: il écrivit ce que je te transcris ici, et je le ferai mettre dans un 
cadre, pour qu ‘il se souvienne quavant cing ans, il ne savait que de 
bonnes choses ; voila cet exemple litteralement : Monsieur moi, je vous 
prie de prendre attention a votre écriture, et de ne pas faire de patés sur 
votre exemple; d’¢tre attentif a ce qu’on fait, obéir a son pére, a son 
maitre, 4 sa mére, ne point contrarier. Point de détours, de l'honneur 
surtout. N’attaquez personne, hors qu’on ne vous attaque; défendez 
votre patrie, ne svyez point méchant avec les domestiques, ne familiari- 
Sez pas avec eux ; cacher les défauts de son prochain, parce que cela 
peut arriver a sol-meme.” 

The first propensity of the father to which the child was sacri- 
ficed appears to have been the love of theories; he was eternally 
drawing characters to himself of the boy, and almost all must 
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have been more or less fanciful, because they varied from day 
to day. 

‘ Voici d’abord Gabriel qui, “ avec prou de talens et d’esprit, mais 
plus de d¢fauts encore inhérens a sa substance, n’a peut-étre le fond ni 
des vices complets qu’on lui attribue, ni des vertus d'insertion que je 
voudrais mettre a la place.” 

‘ Bientét: “ Cet enfant promet un fort joli sujet.” Puis: “ Cela 
ne fait que de naitre, et l’extravasement est déjA marqué. C’est un 
esprit de travers, fantasque, fougueux, incommode, penchant vers le 
mal avant de le connaitre et d’en étre capable.” 

‘ Ici, c'est: “ Un coeur haut sous la jaquette d’un bambin ; cela a un 
étrange instinct d’orgueil, noble pourtant; c’est un embryon de mata- 
more ébouriffé qui veut avaler tout le monde avant d’avoir douze ans.” 
La: “ C’est un type profondément inoui de bassesse, platitude absolue, 
et la qualite de chenille raboteuse et crottée, qui ne se déchenillera pas.” 
Tantot: “ C’est une intelligence, une mémoire, une capacité qui sai- 
sissent, ébahissent, épouvantent.” Tantdot c'est: “ Un riem enjolivé de 
fadaises, qui donnera de ]a poudre aux yeux des caillettes, mais qui ne 
sera jamais qu'un quart d’homme, si, par aventure, il est quelque chose.” 
Ailleurs: “ Je vois la continuation de tes bontés pour ton neveu, eu 
égard a ses talens et capacités dont tu sais qu’il ne manque pas; mais je 
sais qu’en vertu de la découpure physique de ces caractéres-ld il faut y 
renoncer, faute de volonté; il n’y a que les appétits brutaux auxquels 
on les retrouve, parce qu’ils reviennent d’eux-mémes ; et alors le re- 
lachement porte 4 l’excés, qui est la crapule; et comme l’amour-propre, 
qui n’abandonne aucun, méme sur la roue, se fait lache avec les laches, 
vain avec les vains, féroce chez les féroces, le leur se pique de surpasser 
les pores ; il y a des excrémens dans toute race !”’ 


We must here give the philosopher’s gay and lively picture of 
his domestic state at Bignon, in a letter to the Comtesse de Roche- 
fort. 


‘ « Vous me demandez, madame, si je suis bien dans ma solitude. 
Jugez-en: nous composons, entre nous tous, une petite arche de trente- 
huit personnages, sans quatre enfans en pension, dont une seule a 
dix-huit annes, car on m’en demande tout autant pour une robe a ma 
fille ; au lieu de cela, j’ai des intéréts a payer, sans nombre, pour des 
terres que je me suis avisé d’acheter, avant d’avoir demandé au roi quand 
il lui plairait nous octroyer la propriété, et prendre l'usufruit; cela lui a 
plu, et il ne m’a pas demandé, a moi, si je le trouverais bon, autant vaut. 
J'ai bien, outre cela, encore quelques pointes assez étranges 4 mon sou- 
lier, que je ne dis pas, et certaines loupes derriére J'oreille, sauf la cri- 
tique d’un géographe pointilleux qui pourrait les placer ailleurs. Eh 
bien! avec tout cela, je vis au jour le jour, quand je puis; et quand je 
n’en ai pas d’autre sujet, je ris encore de la grimace que j'ai faite un 
quart d’heure auparavant en me désespérant ; toujours, du reste, de plus 
en plus persuadé de la vérité de mon grand principe moral, qui est que 
pour travailler 4 son propre bonheur ici-bas, il faut sans cesse cultiver la 
sensibilité et déraciner l'’amour-propre. 
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« « Avec mes élégances et mes urbanités dont vous avez coutume de 
rire, j'ai du pain bis-blanc toujours mol et dur; du vin trouble, de la 
vache au pot, des cols et des pattes d’oie en entrée ; du cresson en sa- 
Jade, pour réti; des choux-fleurs a l’eau pour entreméts, des raisins 
serrés, verts et pourris, et des noix rances pour dessert, et toujours de 
Ja contradiction a table, qui m’apprend a avaler l'impatience provencale ; 
du bois vert, une chandelle qui nous sert a deux pour écrire, et qui va- 
cille par complaisance pour le rideau de ma fenétre, qui lui en fait le 
signe et lui en donne l’exemple ; le tout avec une téte toujours prompte 
aux excursions ; un coeur (vous savez que mon tendon d’Achille est 
dans le coeur), un cour, dis-je, qui sent les peines, les pressent, les de- 
vine, les anticipe, et des sens, Dieu merci, propres aux tentations ; un 
esprit que, ni a qui personne ne veut croire, car mes paroles n’ont que 
la vertu primitive que me donna la Providence, a savoir de braire avec 
modulation.”’ 

Did the reader ever peruse, or did he ever attempt, vainly 
attempt, to get through the Theorie de [ Impét, or the Ami des 
Hommes, and could he have believed it possible that such a let- 
ter should have come from the pen of the great Economist, and 
at the very time he was writing these unreadable books ? 

With the infancy of Mirabeau, it is painful to add, ended all 
the kindness, and the good opinion reluctantly entertained by 
his theoretical, harsh, and inconsistent pare nt. The arts of 
Madame de Pailly, and of an old valet who shared with her the 
dominion over the Marquess’s mind, wholly estranged him from 
the boy ; and we soon find ourselves in a series, almost uninter- 
rupted, of letters, in which the tart, and terse, and racy diction are 
alone to be admired. First, he looks about for the severest dis- 
ciplinarian he can find to place him under ; then he discovers that 
this Mentor is too mild, and seeks another whose réyime may 
come nearer the true pitch of parental dominion—the ‘ despot- 
‘ isme legal,’ in which the Economistes held the perfection of go- 
vernment to reside—and soon that preceptor, too, is rejected for 
a fourth. In fact, the talents and the attractive character of the 
pupil led captive by turns all the martinets selected to control, 
and even to correct him. ‘Thus of Sigrais the Marquess says, 

‘ « Tu connais l’Ame noble et presque romanesque de Sigrais ; il est saisi, 
il est fasciné ; il vante cette mémoire qui absorbe tout, sans vouloir com- 
prendre que le sable aussi regoit toutes les empreintes, et qu ‘il ne s’agit pas 
de recevoir, mais qu'il faut retenir et garder; il magnifie sa bonté de 
coeur, qui n'est que flasque et banale débonnaireté envers les petites gens 
qui le mettent a l’aise, et a qui l’accouple un instinct de bassesse ; il lone 
son esprit de perroquet, enfin il me l’achéve et j'y vais pourvoir.”’ 


He then finds a certain Abbé C hoquart, who kept a military 
academy, and was of renowned severity. With him our youth is 
placed, but not under his own name. The aristocratic feelings of 
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the Provencal noble thought the family name far too precious to 
be risked upon the head of so strange a creature as the son was 
believed to be. So he was condemned to lose it, and to take that 
of Pierre Buffiére, until by his conduct he should recover the 
possession, so much more valuable in the noble family’s eyes, than 
all other goods of this world. The father avows that he has no 
hopes of any amendment, or of the Abbé’s tuition effecting any 
good in the scholar. He was, however, disappointed, Pierre having 
made much progress; and the Abbé becomes affectionately at- 
tached to him. He soon learnt every thing ; and excelled in all that 
both active and studious youth, or rather manhood, prize the high- 
est, and are the most adorned by. But he dared to receive some 
pecuniary assistance from his mother, now driven from the cha- 
teau, and this crime is in the Marquess’s eyes not to be expiated. 
All correspondence with all his relatives, by the mother’s side, is 
cut off, and a plan is thus early laid (he being now fifteen and no 
more), of sending him into foreign exile! He appears by the 
following extract to have won the love of his companions as well 
as of his preceptors. 

‘ « Pierre Buffiére allait partir; il s'est douté que ce n’était pas pour 
son mieux ; il m’est venu une députation de ses camarades, avec une 
grande pancarte de rogations, signees de tous ; je le leur ai accordé pour 
trois mois encore, pendant lesquels je le ferai guetter de prés. Cela 
semble du terrain gagné depuis trois mois, puisqu’alors personne ne le 
voulait garder. Mais je sais bien que cela me ménera a porter ma croix 
au lieu de |’enterrer.”’ 

At the end of this respite, the punishment of transportation is 
commuted into that of a kind of condemned regiment—at least so 
we may read such letters as the following :— 

« « Quant a mes garcons, dit-il dans une autre lettre, lainé est encore 
une croix, il y a de tout ici-bas. Je vais l’envoyer volontaire, nouveau 
genre, a la plus rude et la plus étroite ecole militaire. Un homme, qui 
est la charpente d’un homme du temps passe, le marquis de Lambert, 
l'a fondeée dans son regiment; il pretend que lair exclusif de ’honneur 
et le regime dur et froid, reunis, peuvent refaire les poumons les plus 
gates, méme par la nature. Je Ini ai demande un mentor, un officier 
qui, sans raisonnement ni faconde, edt, par instinct, un degoiit et un 
dédain naturel de tout ce qui tient a la bassesse ; son home est tel, dit- 
il; j'ai vu, en effet, deux péres le remercier de leur avoir creé un fils. 
En tout, Lambert est redouté comme le grand-prévot, et son aide-ma- 
jor, qu'il donnera pour mentor a mon fils, est rigoureux, ainsi que je l'ai 
demande. Je compte Grevin pour un autre mentor, et unique domes- 
tique-maitre a ce jeune homme. On m’a demandé un homme qu'il sat 
étre, de par moi, son surveillant et son dénonciateur, afin qu’il ne crat 
pas a l’espionnage militaire, mauvais moyen entre honnétes gens. La 
rigueur ne me coiitera rien avec celui-ci, parce qu'elle est de mon droit 
et de mon devoir.”’ 


| 
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He soon distinguishes himself in the corps, and attracts gene- 
ral admiration by his military merits. But unhappily he commits 
the sin unheard of in our Economist's family,—at the regiment he 
plays, and loses fifty louis! 


«« Le voila bien moulé sur le type de sa race maternelle, qui mangerait 
vingt héritages et douze royaumes, si on les lui mettait sous la main ! 
Mais de celui-la du moins, je n’endurerai qu'autant que je voudrai, et une 
gedle bien fraiche et bien close va modérer son appétit, et amincir sa 
taille.” ’ 


But the cruel St Lambert had unhappily found the young 
volunteer a successful rival in a somewhat low amour, and had 
in revenge caused him to be insulted by a caricature. Mirabeau 
threw himself upon the protection of the friend of his family, the 
Duc de Nivernois at Paris, and this was deemed of all offences 
the last. The Marquess at once had recourse to the great imple- 
ment of aristocratic discipline, under the mild and well-regulated 
monarchy of legitimate France; and Mirabeau was conveyed to 
a prison, by virtue of a /ettre de cachet, with a loud ery of indig- 
nation raised against his unheard-of immoralities ; which, after a 
solemn investigation, ordered by the father and the colonel, turned 
out to have begun and ended in a simple intrigue with a hand- 
some young girl, whose good graces his commanding officer had 
not been able to obtain. Yet for this it was, and to gratify his 

eneral hatred, that the Marquess actually had resolved to send 
his eldest son, a youth of eighteen, gifted and accomplished be- 
yond all his contemporaries, and who won every one’s affections 
that he approached, to perish in the Dutch settlements on the 
coast of South America ! 

«« Ne t'inquiéte plus de ce mauvais sujet. C’est mon endosse, et:ce le 
fut dés long-temps. Je le compte encage maintenant dans ile de Rhé, 
et bien recommandeé au bailli d’Aulan. La réputation de celui-ci est ex- 
cellente ; c'est encore un noveau témoin que je me procure, car il importe 
d’en ramasser de poids, pour peser sur les verroux de la gedle. Le bailli 
d’Aulan le jugera au futur. J’ai donné seulement pour note qu'il était 
fougueux, l’esprit de travers et menteur par instinct. J'ai ordonné a Gré- 
vin de le suivre et de prendre les ordres ; vous jugez bien que si le bailli 
le condamne, il sera tiré de la.” ’ 


In his prison, at the isle de Rhe, he charms and conquers all 
that come near him. This was accordingly the next plan for 
getting rid of him. 


« «Tl ensorcelle le bailli d’Aulan lui-méme, qui, contre mes ordres, lui 
donne la liberté de se promener dans la citadelle, et mes amis et tout le 
monde.” De son cété, Mirabeau écrit 4 sa mére: “ Mes affaires ont pris 
un tour plus fayorable ; le bailli d’Aulan, gouverneur de T'ile, sollicite la 
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révocation de ma lettre de cachet, et il parait décidé que je passerai sous 
peu de temps en Corse.””’ 

‘ “ Je sais bien qu'une fois laché, il se fera clore pour toujours, avant 
trois mois ; mais cependant je ne puis tenir plus long-temps M. Pierre 
Buffiére en cage, ni manquer l'occasion de la Corse. I] accompagnera la 
légion de Lorraine, ou il doit servir dans ]'infanterie et dans les mains de 
M. de Viomeny (sie), colonel de la légion, ¢ "est un tout autre régime que 
les précédens ; je n’espére pas pourtant qu'il s’en tire mieux.”’ 

«« On m’a donné le baron de Vioménil, colonel de la légion de Lorraine, 
pour l'homme qu'il lui fallait, ainsi que ce service-la pour sa fougue, qui 
se figure de tout avaler, et qui n’avalera que force coups d'épée, s’il a la 
force de les affronter. Il est recommandé a tous; M. de Vaux lui-méme 
m’a dit qu'on le pendrait a frais communs, s'il n’était digne de son pére.”’ 

« «Ce misérable Pierre Bufliére est sorti du chateau de Rhé pire, cent 
fois, qu’il n’y était entré, non qu'il y etit des camarades, mais par le laps 
de sa propre folie. Il s'est battu a la Rochelle ot il n’a été que deux 
heures ; j'ai eu des nouvelles de ce pauvre Grévin, de Saint-Jean-d’An- 
gely, et de Puy ; il dit qu’il va sacrant, battant, blessant, et vomissant une 
telle scélératesse que jamais rien de semblable ; ce misérable échapperait 
au diable, et en a douze dans le corps.” 

«« Il s'embarquera le 16 avril (1769) sur la plaine que se sillonne d’elle* 
méme ; Dieu veuille qu’il n'y rame pas quelque jour!”’ 


It is a strange thing to see the contrast of the Marquess’s 


conduct towards most of his other children. The following is a 
letter to the Bailli on his daughter, Mademoiselle de Cabris’s 
expected marriage. 


«« Tu m’amuses, en me parlant de la terreur respectueuse qu’ prouve 
mon futur gendre au moment oil va venir ma voir. En général, d’aprés 
ton auguste voussure, ta longue mine froide, tes cheveux blancs avant 
lage, et mon droit d'ainesse, on se figure, quand on te connait de vue et 
moi de bruit, que je dois étre vénérable, car vénération est aujourd hui 
la politesse de mes correspondans ; mais songe donc, et dis-leur donc, 
que je suis 'homme au gros baton, qui fait le tour du Luxembourg en 
dix-sept minutes, qui n’a pas un cheyeu gris, et qui a besoin du miroir, 
ou de se tirer par la manche vingt fois par jour, pour se ramentevoir qu'il 
a plus de vingt ans; qui est l'ami de tous ceux qui ne ont jamais vu; 
qui, par lui-méme ni par son ombre, n’a jamais ¢té sur le chemin de qui 
que ce soit; qui n’a jamais fait peur, ni embarras, ni mal a personne ; 
qui sent le mieux que le devoirde notre age est d’apprivoisier, supporter 
tout ce qui est petit, et partant la jeunesse, et de lui soutenir le menton ; 
et qui s’en fait connaitre et aimer dans un quart d’heure.”’ 


M. de Pierre Bufliére, as the two brothers often term him in 


* This arch, half-pedantic joke of the old Economiste plainly refers to 
the agricultural zeal of that sect. 
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their queer drollery, and sometimes M. le Comte de Pierre Buf- 
fiére, joins his regiment as lieutenant, and makes with it the cam- 
paign of Corsica—the last and most inglorious of the exploits of 
French legitimacy—before the Revolution. As usual, he becomes 
the favourite of all his companions, and gains the confidence and 
affections of his commander. ‘* Morbleu, Monsieur I’ Abbé’ (said 
an old Chevalier de St Louis, in speaking of him to the good 
Bailli’s old chaplain), * c'est un garcon diablement vif, mais 
‘c'est un bon gargon qui a de esprit comme trois cent mille 
‘ diables, et parbleu, c’est un homme tres brave.’ Oh! Mon- 
‘ seigneur !’ (said his inferiors to the Bailli himself,) ‘il faud- 
* rait avoir suivi comme nous pour savoir combien il est bon.’ 
On his return to Provence, after a year’s absence, he passes some 
months with his uncle, for nothing of all this had been able to 
soften the parental heart of the Ami des Hommes, and he per- 
sisted in his refusal to see him at Bignon. The people of the 
country gave the same kind of testimony in their patois. * Es 
* ben vior, mais es bouen ; nous farie amitie en touties ; boulegue 
* toujours, mai n’a ger d’ourguei.’* Accordingly the Bailli is in- 
stant, in season and out of season, with his brother, to restore him 
on trial to some kind of favour; always, however, with that great 
deference which he never loses, for his superior wisdom and rank 
in the family. It is * Sauf ton opinion.—* Sauf respect. — 
* Salvo jure paterno.’ 

«« Je t’assure donc que je le trouvai trés-repentant de ses fautes passées ; 
il me parait av oir le cwur sensible ; pour de l'esprit, je t’en ai parle, et le 
diable n’en a pas tant ; je te le répete, ou c'est le plus adroit et le plus 
habile persifleur de l'univers, ou ce sera le plus grand sujet de l'Europe 
pour étre général de terre ou de mer, ou ministre, ou chancelier, ou pape, 
tout ce qu'il voudra. Tu étais quelqu’un a vingt-et-un an mais pas la 
moitié ; et moi qui cependant, sans étre grand’chose, était quelque chosette 
alors, je t’avoue, sans modestie ni fausse vaniteé, qu’a trente- -cing ans, quand, 
pendant ma royauté de theatre, j'ai arrache des créoles que je n'etats pas 
Européen, je n étais pas digne de jouerauprés de luile role de Strabon auprés 
de Démocrite. Je te le répéterai mille fois, si ce jeu ne hommene me 
trompe pas, chose que je n’ose pas assurer, 4 cause des anciennes préven- 
tions, mais que je parierais cependant cent contre un, et si Dieu lui préte 
vie, je ne sais s'il différe des plus grands hommes autrement que par la 
position. Tu connais la téte carrée de Castagny ; il ouvre les yeux, et 
puis il pleure de joie. Quant a moi, cet enfant m’ouvre la poitrine. Ce 
qui me fait bien penser de lui, c’est que je lui trouve des défauts, ce qui 
me fait croire que je ne m’ayeugle point sur son compte. J'ai, pendant 


* This Provencal means—‘ He's violent, but he’s good; he makes 
friends of us all; he is always pushing us about, but he has no pride.’ 
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trois jours, été dix heures par jour avec lui, et l'abbé Castagny environ 
treize heures. Je puis te jurer, ainsi que l’abbé, que nous n'y avons 
trouvé qu’un peu de vivacite et de feu, mais pas un mot qui ne dénotat 
droiture de coeur, élévation d’ame, force de genie, le tout, peut-étre, un 
peu exubérant ; l'abbé prétend qu'il était prét 4 pleurer quand cet enfant 
lui disait avec, transport: Hélas ! que mon pére daigne me connaitre ! 
Je sais qwil me'croit le cwur mauvais, mais qu'il me mette a Uépreuve 1”? 


See the kind of answers which such letters draw from the 
Marquess! 


« «Je ne te remercie pas de l’accueil que tu as fait 4 mon fils, parce que la 
main droite ne remercie pas la main gauche ; mais prends garde, ta bonté te 
méne plus vite que mes lettres ne te peuvent arriver, et te persuade que peu 
de temps suffit pour siffler l’effigie dont tu veux faire un homme. Au reste, 
tu penses bien que tout ce que tu m’en dis m’a fait bien grand plaisir ; quoi- 
qu'un bon ceeur soit un outildedupe, toujours est-il que ce qui te conviendra 
me conviendra siirement, et c’est une grande avance. Son esprit vorace s'est 
trouvé a l'aise avec toi et en plein succes ; mais défie-toi, tiens-toi en 
garde contre la dorure de son bec ; c’est ou ce fut la vanité et la présomp- 
tion de Satan. Par saint Jean! ne lui passe pas les apologies, ou il te 
pétera dans la main; pour manger dans la main, c’est le premier homme 
du monde ; mais sa téte est un moulin 4 vent et a feu; son imperturbable 
audace lui servira pour sa fortune, si une fois il n’est plus fou, mais je ne 
veux pas en titer, et tu ne trouveras donc pas mauvais que j'aille plus 
lentement en besogne ; il ne faut pas qu'il marche sitét sur la longe, et, 
quoique sans morgue de pédantesque primogéniture, je ne fus jamais de 
Yavis des péres et fils camarades.” 

«« Le bon bailli l’a gardé plusieurs jours, et le romanesque qui parfume 
ce vaurien du haut en bas a monté 4 la téte, pourtant bonne et forte, de 
son oncle; il ena été absorbé, ce sont ses termes, il en est enchanté ; 
le dréle a joué ses grandes marionnettes ; si j'en croyais mon frére, je me 
laisserais aller au caractére usurpant, non par projet, mais par confiance, 
de mon fils, et j’en serais cahotté, tandis que je veux que ce soit tout le 
contraire. Qu’il gagne son oncle, soit ; il ne regagnera pas son pere a si 
bon marché.” ’ 

Soon after we find that the kind of work and life to which the 
zealous old Economiste would have devoted ‘ ton neveu 7 Ouragan,’ 
* M. le Comte de la Bourasque,’ &e. was the science of the Econo- 
mistes ; and the following passages are most amusing for their 
simplicity and enthusiasm on this subject. 

«« Jene veux de réveries ni littéraires ni militaires ; je te prie de lui 
répeter ce que je lui dis, que omnis homo, nullus homo, et de lui faire lire 
les Economiques, et puis, les deux premieres années des Ephémérides, 
car je lui enverrai les autres, et il verra 1a clarifiés l’esprit et la lettre des 
constitutions anciennes, toujours branchues, et dont le tronc est cache 
dans le taillis fourré des réglemens postérieurs.” 

«« Jene veux pas de réveries romanesques, et de voyages dans les plan- 
étes, et d’amusemens infructueux. C’est le travail et son succés qui font 
le plaisir. Les cing sens de nature nous furent donnés pour nous aider 
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au travail. La vue et le tact, l’odorat et le goiit pour discerner les ob- 
jets, l’ouie pour correspondre ; et le plaisir, qui n'est qu'une virgule dans 
toute cette phrase-la, ne peut aller qu'aprés le besoin. Le mal général en 
France est la rénitence au travail; depuis l'urbanité, et les arts, et les 
quincailleries, et les brevets, et les rubans, les plus sages mémes ont voulu 
que les terres fussent comme des rentes, au moyen de quoi l’on plaint les 
réparations, améliorations et entretien ; c’est pourtant assez, et tout ce 
qu'il faut pour occuper qui doit ¢tre proprictaire, qui conséquemment doit 

sentir quil doit justice et présence a des hommes qui sont ses fréres, et 
non des é éponges a presser pour aller a Opéra, et avoir des roues dorées 
sur le pavé de Paris. 

‘ « Ne manque pas de lui faire lire les Eeonomiques et puis les Ephé- 
mérides. Le paquet que j'ai adressé a mon fils contient mon nouvel ouy- 
rage qui était pour toi. C'est un Catéchisme économique. Je lui marque 
combien il est indispensable pour lui, s'il veut porter mon nom, qu'il 
sache & fond ma science, sans quoi il se trouverait presque partout un 
point de ralliement de gens suffoqués des préjuges qui les entourent ; et 
son ignorance, ou me calomnierait, ou le rendrait méprisable ; ordonne- 
lui de s’appliquer a cette science, et de la savoir a fond; tu ne saurais 
croire combien elle asseoit le coeur, et met Pesprit a l’aise. 

‘« Disa ton neveu, Echine de loup, qui m écrit toujours en avant, ja- 
mais de cété, a trois bouillons, avec une familiarité de style sur laquelle 
une antique et superstitiense habitude me rend minutieux, que le jeune 
prince heréditaire de Bade m’a fait tenir un Résumé économique ; et que 
celui qui succéde a mon nom doit se faire baudet ou ministre d'état, ou 
bien savoir, en ce genre, occuper ma place ; qu'il lise les Economiques et 
l Avis de l'éditeur qui est A la téte du Précis des Elémens, ouvrage le 
plus travaillé que j'aie fait, quoique bien malade. Qu’il me fasse sur la 
culture du bas Limousin et du Périgord les mémes relevés qu'il a faits 
en Corse, avec la toise économique qu'il a dd acquérir depuis.” ’ 


There is no need of adding that this excellent science had few 
attractions for the young Zornado. He regarded its principles 
as narrow avd incorrect, abounding in sophistry and pedantry, 
and somewhat barren of fruit. Certain doubts as to this high matter 
which esc aped him, fell on the paternal ear like so much blasphe- 
my—and when, in his absence, still more decided opinions against 
the sect were pronounced, these were always carried to the an- 
cient enthusiast with much aggravation by the spies who sur- 
rounded the young officer, just ‘returned from his first campaign. 

The Bailli still persists in his modest but kind endeavours to 
soften his brother. 


‘« L’amitié naturelle en moi pour les miens, et peut-étre mon amour- 
propre m’ont-ils scduit? J'ai encore une raison de l’étre, et cette raison 
tu me la rappelles, en me reprochant que je te disais, il y a trente ans, 
que tu avais du penchant maternel a la pédanterie ; qu’avec cela on ratait 
tous les hommes a faire, et l'on ennuyait tous les hommes faits, et qu'il 
fallait d'autant moins désespérer des jeunes, qu’en eux il n'y a guére de 
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vice qui ne soit une vertu gatée. C'est que j ‘ai toujours vu partout que 
Ja jeunesse prenait confiance en moi; et j'ai vu des tétes dans la marine 
et a Malte, dont personne ne pouvait rien faire, dont je suis venu a bout 
par une ratiocination claire et mélée de plaisanterie. Cette jeunesse qui 
voyait que c’était chez moi équanimité, et non faiblesse, qui faisait que je 
ne me fachais pas, m’en aimait et m’en croyait mieux. Tout cela, dis-je, 
peut m’avoir rendu dupe de ce jeune homme ; mais je ne le crois pas: 
pourvu qu'il reconnaisse sincérement ses fautes, j jaime mieux qu'il ait 
cherché toujours 4 exercer sa raison que d’avouer si facilement. Je n’ai 
pas vu de pires sujets que ceux qui conviennent facilement de leurs torts, 
étant jeunes ; cela marque une indifférence sur le tort, qui est cependant 
le seul vrai mal moral. 

« « Cette téte-ld est un moulin a pensées et idées, dont plusieurs sont 
trés-neuves ; tu trouveras, comme moi, que le fourneau est chaud, trés- 
chaud ; mais, cher frére, rappelons-nous cet Age-la, et le salpétre particu- 
lier & notre sang ; il est bon qu’il soit & portée d’étre connu, car, entend- 
ant parfaitement raison, il n’entend que cela, et a une peine horrible a se 
soumettre a toutes les autres brides de l’humanité.” 


At length he succeeds; Pierre Buffiere is suffered to visit 
Bignon ; and is not ill received. After some stay the father 
relents to an extreme, and, the Bailli thought, unexpected degree, 
by bestowing upon him a mark of kindness in his own eyes above 
all price, and the only one, indeed, he ever shewed him. This great 
act of bounty he had hinted at to the uncle while the young man 
was still at Mirabez au, in these singular terms—‘ Si tu continues 

‘ et persistes a en étre content, je te prépare un grand cadeau a 
‘lui faire ; c’est d’obtenir qu ‘il reprenne notre nom!’ Accord- 
ingly, after a week’s residence at Bignon, we have this import- 
ant event thus announced. 


«« Entre eux tous” (son gendre, M. le marquis du Saillant, alors comte, 
madame du Saillant, sceur de Mirabeau, et leur famille), “ils m’ont de- 
mandeé de lui accorder notre nom, et j’y ai consenti : c'est te dire que je 
m’ap privoise. I] est possible, en effet, qu'un esprit juste, un bon coeur 
et une Ame forte se debattent dans cette enveloppe informe et grossiére ; 
mais il faut que tout cela soit pétri, réglé, et macéré. Du rest, nous le 
déshousarderons quand il aura vu autre chose, et concu de lui-méme, 
qu’a partir d’ Alcibiade jusqu’a son pére et son oncle, c’est une qualité, a 
un homme tant soit peu supérieur, d’avoir une allure pour chaque genre 
de chose, et de la quitter a la porte en sortant ; il est bon que le militaire 
se croie une existence principale, et presque exclusive, ainsi font les capu- 
cins ; mais un homme n’est qu'un coupe-chou tant qu'il ignore qu'il ne 
faut naziller qu’au cloitre.”’ 


Wonderful to tell, such is the foree of Aristocratic habit, the 
Marquess takes his son to Paris, and has him presented at Court, 
and introduced into the refined society of that gay capital. The 
following letter is admirable. 
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« « Ton neveu est trois jours par semaine a Versailles ; il n’usurpe rien 
et atteint tout, attrape les entrées partout. Au fond, puisque c’est un 
homme a qui l'action est nécessaire, il vaut mieux qu'il se déméne 14 que 
ici. Tout le monde est son parent: les Guémenée, les Carignan, les 
Noailles et Je ne sais combien d'autres, le portent ; il étonne ceux-l4 méme 
qui ont réti le balai a Versailles. Ils le trouvent tous fou comme un 
jeune braque. Madame de Durfort dit qu'il démonterait la dignité de 
toutes les cours nées et a naitre; mais ils trouvent qu'il a plus d’esprit 
qu’eux tous, ce qui n’est pas habile de sa part. Je n’ai pas du tout 
Vintention qu'il y vive, et qu'il y fasse, comme les autres, le métier 
d’arracher ou dérober sa substance au roi, de patrouiller dans les fanges 
de l'intrigue, de patiner sur les glaces de la faveur ; mais il faut, pour 
mon but méme, qu'il voie ce dont il s ‘agit ; et du reste, quand on me dit 
pour-quoi moi, qui n’ai jamais voulu m’enversailler, je l'y laisse aller si 
Jeune, je réponds qu'il est bati d’un autre argile que moi, oiseau hagard 
dont le nid fut entre quatre tourelles; que la il n’extravaguera qu’en 
bonne compagnie, soi-disant ; que tant que je lai vu gauche, je l’ai cache ; 
sitot que je le trouve a droite, il a son droit. Qu’au reste, comme depuis 
cing cents ans on a toujours souffert des Mirabeau qui n’ont jamais été 
faits comme les autres, on souffrira encore celui-ci qui, je le promets, ne 
descendra pas le nom.’’’ 


These scenes soon give place to others very different. 


‘ Convalescent a la suite d’une maladie assez sérieuse, le marquis venait 
de recevoir une espéce de fete concue et dirigée par son fils. “La Pro- 
vidence s’est moquée de moi, en me faisant progénérateur d’un poussin, 
d'abord et long-temps oiseau de proie, qui se fait a présent canard privé 
de basse-cour ; qui barbotte, jabotte, crie et nage aprés les mouches. Cet 
animal s'est institué artisan de fétes. Aujourd’hui méme il m‘a mené a 
une grand’messe a travers des escopétades pour entendre un Te Deum, 
puis feu d'artifice, illumination; et, au moment oi je vous ¢cris, toute la 
paroisse mange dans la cour, sans fourchettes. Nota que ce ne sont 
point des paysans grossiers ni pauvres, et ma paroisse est unique dans 
son genre dans le pays. Pour le coup je trouve én pefto l'attrape un peu 
forte ; mais cela marque le bon naturel. Ainsi je vous prierai de you- 
loir bien, @ a votre retour, prendre sous votre e protection ce bon diable, que 
je ne gite pas, mais qui n’en fait ni pis ni moins, et abuse de ma facilité.” 

‘ Mais bientdt le ton de la correspondance va totalement changer. 
Mirabeau est retourné a Paris, son pere é écrit a son sujet : “ Du train 
dont va ton neveu I’ Ouragan qui, je crois, aura bientdt sauté la cour et 
la ville, il pourrait bien arriver que quand la téte sera mire, la queue 
soit demeurée et laniéres aux buissons. D'un autre cdté, la continuelle 
contention d’esprit oi il me tient, d’autant plus forte qu'elle est plus 
cachée, ne laisse pas d’étre chargeante i la fin. Indépendamment de sa 
fougue particuliére, et de ce hachement d’idées qui voit par éclairs, et ne 
suit rien de ce qui lui est personnel, si vous voyiez ce qui se passe ici, la 
fermentation ou sont toutes les tétes, les matériaux nécessairement et de 
longue main prépar(s pour pousser tout 4 l'extréme de toutes parts, vous 
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jugeriez que c’en est assez pour un penseur, d'étre sa propre boussole, et 
que le réle de modérateur d'un enragé comme celui-ci, est un peu fort.” 

‘« Tl prend a tout, et ne tient a rien; je l’ai sevré de Versailles, je l’ai 
jeté dans les bibliothéques ot il passe les jours entiers avec Gébelin te 
puis M. de Pompignan en relais ; et il travaille et bouquine, comme un 
forcené qu'il est, comme il fait tout.” 

*« Ce jeune homme ala société laborieuse et fatigante ; un entétement, 
un décisif, un chaos dans la téte qui ne sera jamais débrouillé, parce 
qu'il n’a que des apercus de mémoire, comme tout le reste. Il ne doute 
de rien, et ne sait seulement pas exactement son propre nom ; et comme 
il lui est défendu d'avoir jamais aucune notion nette, il sera toujours in- 
dubitable et insupportable ; c’est moi qui yous le dis. Au reste, beau- 
coup de perspicacité et de grandes parties ; mais, au fond, je crains que 
le calmer et l'éteindre ne soient 4 peu prés tout.” 

Every thing after this is painful to read, how well written 
soever. The intrigues of Mirabeau’s enemies, and of Madame 
de Pailly at their head, entirely possess the Marquess’s whole 
judgment, and alienate his heart. All the juvenile follies of the 
fiery young man are exaggerated; his conduct is condemned in 
the mass; if he does well, he is charged with caprice; if he errs, 
it is his diabolical nature that accounts for it. He marries; the 
match proves an unhappy one. He is kept generally without a 
shilling of allowance, and expected to live like a noble Provengal. 
He makes love to Madame le Monnier, and elopes with her; 
he is denounced as a monster; cited before a court of Provincial 
justice (as it was termed), and condemned to death in his absence. 
He flies; he is pursued by his father with inexorable severity, 
and beset with spies, and even bravoes. Nothing can be more 
terrible than the excesses of parental fury to which family pride 
and personal prejudice had wrought up the Marquess’s feelings, 
We abstain from copying any of the furious letters where those 
violent passions of the old noble break out. The good Bailli tries 
long and long to mediate and to soften; but at length even he 
is forced to bend before the storm; and the remainder of the cor- 
respondence presents only letters and answers, almost alike violent 
and determined against him, At length the Marquess succeeds 
in seizing his person, and he is immured for forty-two months in 
the fortress of Vincennes ; only, after along time, allowed books, 
and pen and ink; and never suffered to correspond without his let- 
ters being read by the governor, whose affections, as usual, he 
entirely gained. 

On his liberation, he had a painful interview with Madame 
le Monnier—his Sophie—who had been supposed faithless, and 
he charged her with the offence; she defended her conduct, 
and recriminated upon her lover, who, it may be presumed, could 
not so easily repel the accusation. ‘They parted in mutual dis- 
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pleasure, and the estrangement, unhappily, was eternal. She 
remained in the monastery where she had taken refuge, until her 
husband’s death; and then continued in an adjoining house, ha- 
ving formed an intimate friendship with the sisters of the convent. 
An attachment grew up between herself and a most deserving 
man, but who, ‘unhappily, before their intended marriage could 
take place, was seized with pulmonary consumption, and died in 
her arms, after an assiduous and affectionate attendance of many 
months by his sick couch. An aged and worthy physician and 
his wife had taken this ill-fated lady under their protection, and 
vainly endeavoured to console her. She had frequently before 
contemplated suicide, and always was resolved to seek refuge in 
it, from her family’s and her husband’s persecutions. Some days 
before her last misfortune, an accidental death by the fumes of 
charcoal had happened in the neighbourhood, and drawn her at- 
tention to this mode of self-destruction. She had examined the 
particulars, and made enquiries of the physician as to the experi- 
ment and its conditions. With her wonted decision of mind, she 
took her resolution prospectively, and in the contemplation of her 
betrothed’s death. With her wonted firmness of purpose, she 
executed the resolve ; and was found dead in an hour after his de- 
cease, in her chamber, where she had placed a brasier of live 
charcoal, and closed the windows and the doors. Such are the 
facts respecting the end of this noble-minded and ill-fated woman ; 
and they are attested by the evidence of the physician’s family, 
of the nuns, and even of the enquiry judicially instituted by the 
local authorities. The mere date of the death, however, and the 
known courtship and intended marriage, are enough to convict of 
the most glaring falsehood, those reports which soon after were 
spread by the implacable enemies of Mirabeau; and which, it is 
painful to think, found their way into works of great credit. Thus, 
one of the greatest historians of the Revolution says, that on his 
liberation from Vi incennes, he deserted Sophie, who put a period to 
her existence,—leaving it to be inferred that there was no quar- 
rel—but that is comparatively immaterial, for the uncharitable 
may say, he sought the quarrel to cover his intended desertion— 
but leaving it also to be inferred, which is absolutely untrue and 
indeed impossible, that her caleba was caused by his conduct. 

We cannot close this very interesting subject, “without making 
a reflection once more upon the truly wretched state of society 
under the old régime. ‘To the merciless Aristocracy which un- 
der, perhaps we should rather say, along with the Despot swayed 
the country, Mirabeau was indebted for the ill-treatment, nay; 
the persecution of his father. To the same cause, the Marchio- 
ness, his mother, was indebted for her ill-assorted marriage, first 
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with a man old enough to be her father, while she was an infant, 
and next to a man she never was loved by; and to the same cause 
she owed the persecution she encountered when his coldness had 
been turned into aversion. To the same cause, Madame le Monnier 
owed her forced marriage, when a girl, to a man old enough to be 
her great-grandfather, and the life of agony, rather than misery, 
she afterwards led. The powers of the Crown came in aid of 
Aristocratic pride and Aristocratic fury; and the State prison 
yawned to receive whatever victim was required by the demon of 
family pride or domestic tyranny,—aping, almost passing, the 
tyranny of the Crown. ‘These are the blessings which the Re- 
volution is charged with having torn from unhappy France! 
These are the glories, and this the felicity of the old régime ! 
These are the goods which the Gods of legitimacy provide for 
their votaries! And to regain these joys it is, that our English 
Tories would aid the Carlist’s handful of priests and nobles against 
the thirty millions of our free and dauntless neighbours—just as 
to perpetuate the like glories of absolute Monarchy and pure Aris- 
tocracy elsewhere, the same Tories are knit in the bands of 
hearty friendship, with all that is most bigoted and despotical 


in countries not yet visited by the irresistible wave of General 
Reform !* 


* We have, however reluctantly, been compelled to give all our 
extracts without translation. Our wish is, above every thing, on all 
occasions, to make every word of our Journal acceptable to all 
classes of our readers, more especially when we are dwelling on sub- 
jects so peculiarly interesting to the middle and humbler classes of 
society as the evils of aristocratic domination. But here, there really 
was no choice; for the letters from which almost all our extracts are 
taken appear to us quite impossible to translate. The attempt would 
make the whole merits of these compositions evaporate. May we not, 
drawing good from evil, hope that some readers will be induced to study 
the French language by the curiosity we may have here excited? Even 
the French are now universally learning ours, through love and respect 
for us. 
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Art. XII.—Adresse dun Constitutionel aux Constitutionels. 
Paris: 1835. 


Nuls is the avowed production of one of the ardent, most vir- 
tuous, and most persevering of the French statesmen whom 
the extraordinary times of the Revolution produeed—the Count 
Reederer. He is now living, at a very advanced age, in the full 
possession of his vigorous understanding, and of the respect and 
esteem of all good men; and, equally above both the manceuvres 
of intrigue and the bustle of faction, he reserves for his country 
the benefits of his wisdom, gathered from long observation and 
much experience, and matured by the tranquillizing influence of 
eghty winters. 

His principles have been no doubt biassed by the dreadful 
scenes through which he passed ; and to prevent their recurring 
is his chief and not unnatural desire. But this may also lead him 
too far in his tolerance of abuses, and in his dread of unsalutary 
reforms; while the injustice which he had formerly experienced 
from popular caprice, and the ingratitude and levity too often 
characteristic of party combination, may have given him too ge- 
neral a distrust of such connexions, and even extended to the 

eople a blame, only justly due to factious leaders, and their sel- 
Fish followers. We believe it may be taken as a truth, confirmed 
by all experience, that the people at large, in a community of 
reading and reflecting men, living under a tolerably free govern- 
ment, may easily be ‘misled for a little while by the violence and 
by the machinations of the knots of silly or selfish men who 
abound in all parties; just as the people may be for a season 
led astray by the clamours of the press. A mob in like manner, 
—and it is the extreme case,—may, for a day or two, be excited 
by some falsehood or some fury, got up to serve the purpose of 
the hour; and yet the next sun may rise upon the sober sadness 
and calm judgment of that mob itself: so the delusions of a more 
extensive kind, produced by factions and their agents, never last 
above a very short time ; because the truth will, in the long run, 
pierce all the mists raised by the intrigues of the jobber, or the 
violence of the partisan, and justice be finally and amply done. 
So, we doubt not, that Count Roederer has long since had the 
verdict of his countrymen—even of all parties—reversing the de- 
cision, first pronounced, possibly by men of many various classes, 
against his conduct in 1792 ; grounded as that was in the purest 
principles, and offending both the factions of the day, because 
terrified by a moderation which kept him from joining in the ex- 
cesses of either. 

The principal object of the present tract is to warn the French 
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politicians, how they confine too closely within the bounds suited 
to a long settled government, and to ordinary times, the interfe- 
rence of the King with the administration of affairs. Our readers 
are aware, that both his present ministers, and those who are ex- 
pected to be such, have grave objections to his Majesty presiding, 
as he always does, in his Cabinet. ‘They say, that this prevents 
full and free discussion ; and that a person who has no responsi- 
bility in the measures adopted, is thus the most powerful coun- 
sellor in bringing about their adoption. ‘They also argue, that 
in England such a thing is unknown. 

But Count Roederer justly says—and it is his whole argument 
in a sentence—-You must compare the situation of the King of 
the French not with that of William IV., but with that of Wil- 
liam III. ;—and true this is in a great degree. Nevertheless, we 
do not see how so very constant and systematic,—so daily and 
hourly an interference with every detail of office, as is understood 
to be the present course of the French Government,—can be con- 
sistent either with the conduct of much business, or with the re- 
sponsibility of the ministers, or with the unrestrained discussion 
of the ministerial measures. It has another bad effect, greatly 
to be regarded by the Monarch himself above all other parties. 
If his servants are always, in their councils, to be under the re- 
straint of his Majesty’s presence, it will be impossible to prevent 
them from meeting privately ; and this will give umbrage as a 
caballing, and will even be forced into something like a cabal, 
apart from, and so against the King; but it will also, which is 
far worse, be impossible to avoid meetings of a few, apart from 
their colleagues, as well as their Royal Master, and this will pro- 
duce every kind of intrigue. 

We must set Count Roederer right in the exceptions which he 
fancies he has found to the English rule of the King not attend- 
ing Cabinets. He quotes our newspaper announcements (in what 
is called the Court Circulars) to show, that * His Majesty held 
‘a Council, at which a proclamation was agreed upon for dis- 
‘ solving the Parliament.’ This is a pure mistake. ‘These coun- 
cils are nothing but formalities; the whole matter having before 
been agreed upon at Cabinet meetings without the King, and at 
audiences of the several Ministers with his Majesty ; and such 
paragraphs would just as well prove that Household-officers and 
Archbishops attend Councils as the King—for they, too, are 
generally there. 

The present state of parties in France is truly strange, and not 
wholly unlike our own condition. There is no longer room to say, 
as the wits of Paris did a few weeks ago, that we have a ministry and 
no majority, and they a majority and no ministry ; for they have now 
a ministry, such as it is, and possibly the majority may be continued 
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by the same concurrence of accidents which has hitherto created it. 
A great accession of weight, both from virtue, from capacity, and 
from knowledge, has no doubt been added to the King’s govern- 
ment in the person of the new Premier, the Duc de Broglie ; 
whom no time will ever see bartering his principles for place, and 
carrying on a wretched system of concessions, where one set of 
men will allow, and another compel a resistance. He has certain 
opinions, which he holds because he believes them to be true and 
right ; and nothing on earth will bribe him to pretend either in- 
difference to them, or favour for other sentiments, against the 
tenor of his past life, and the dictates of his own mind. But are 
his colleagues such men? The Duke is not a whole ministry ; 
he has others to work with, and to work through, and these are 
surely not men formed to command the same respect and claim the 
like confidence from their country. Former Carlists, and even 
recent Republicans, uniting with each other, with the different 
shades of moderate men, and with the Doctrinaires, present 
not such an assemblage of statesmen, as will warrant any well- 
reflecting portion of the community in saying, ‘ We are for 
‘ this government.’ Dread of revolution—the difficulty of making 
a more pure ministry—a balance of conflicting parties in the 
Chambers—may give such a cabinet a chance of ephemeral ex- 
istence ; and they may manage to get through the session, now 
somewhat advanced, and trust to the chapter of accidents during 
the vacation for getting on next year; but to no useful national 
purpose, in no rational sense, can it now be called a government 
equal to the affairs which it has been called to administer ; and 
its continued existence must needs impair the stability of the mo- 
narchical system now happily established amongst them. 

It is most deeply to be lamented, that any such dangers 
should now beset the constitutional cause—which is so dear not 
only to all good Frenchmen and all good Englishmen, but to 
every friend of peace and right principles all the world over. 
There are other perils, but all bound up with the want of a 
powerful and well-principled cabinet. The people all ask, what 
they have gained by the bloodshed in 1830 and in 1832 ?—what 
reform of abuses—what reduction of public burdens—what secu- 
rity against the thing of all things most hateful to them, the 
revival of Priestly domination? Nor will they—nor ought they 
to be satisfied with the common answer, ‘ You have gained all 
* you have not lost, and all you would have lost, but for the 
‘ glories of the three days?’ The people have a right to much 
more than this. It is true, that the despotism of Charles X. 
is put down for ever ; true that the old Aristocracy can no longer 
domineer over the country ; true that the Priests are not now the 
domestic tyrants of each village, and over each house, as they 
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were fast becoming five years ago. But a country may have all 
this to thank the government for, and yet be justly discontented ; 
and without being at all unreasonable, demand a great deal 
more. ‘There is too large a revenue levied; too great an ex- 
pense destined for the executive ; too great an army maintained 
for a country that has two millions of National Guards; and 
there is far too limited a scale of representation—not, we believe, 
a hundred thousand voters to choose the representatives of thirty 
millions of people! Then, the foreign policy of the court is too 
placable towards the remains of the Holy Allies, and towards 
the Priests—as if the object of the new dynasty was to gain over 
the Legitimates and the Carlists abroad and at home. Vain 
thought! Wild fantasy! Can the King of the French ever 
hope to bribe those whose throne he fills—by any fair words— 
nay, by any concessions short of descending from that throne ? 
As well might a Liberal Ministry in England hope to convert over 
the Tories by smooth speeches, and by disappointing the hopes 
of the people, their natural supporters—an error, we devoutly 
believe, never again to be committed. Or can the constitutional 
monarch—the King of the French—conceive it possible to dis- 
arm the hatred to all such thrones as his, which domineers in 
all despotic breasts, and to win over from the exiled Legitimates, 
the Imperial and Royal sympathy towards a crown bestowed 
directly by the ‘ only true sources of all power’—the people— 
that object of ceaseless and inextinguishable hatred to all 
despots ! 

There is another subject of much astonishment to us, and 
which we should think well calculated to give great uneasiness 
in France. We allude to the prosecutions against the Press, 
now proceeding with unrelenting and most impolitic severity. 
The Nationel was brought before the Chamber of Peers for a 
contempt; and M. Rouen, after a most able defence by M. 
Carrel, was condemned to pay a fine of 10,000 francs, and to two 
years’ imprisonment, for a libel infinitely less defamatory and less 
insolent, than both our Houses of Parliament daily suffer to pass 
wholly unpunished. Some weeks afterwards he was sentenced to 
the same punishment for a libel upon the King. And within the 
last few weeks he was prosecuted for the third time; when the 
newspapers represent M. Carrel as having read, by way of 
defence, a letter written upon the subject of such prosecutions 
by Lord Brougham to M. Arago. We mention this to show 
how desirous our enlightened and most friendly neighbours are 
to benefit by our experience, instead of feeling any paltry rivalry 
or jealousy of us. On this occasion, the jury seem to have 
deemed the time for resistance come; and M. Rouen was ace 
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quitted, after a defence marked by M. Carrel’s* accustomed 
ability. All these proceedings are of evil tendency and of evil 
omen. ‘The excesses of the Press in Paris, as in London, may 
have alienated many of its natural supporters from it for a while ; 
but any oppression of so great an engine of improvement, so essen- 
tial a safeguard of freedom, must at once rally round it for its de- 
fence whoever values the best interests of the people. 

There can be no doubt, that all these errors, and the exist- 
ence of a ministry without weight, enjoying little or no confi- 
dence in the country, have led to a sensible increase of the 
Republican party in France. Men begin there, as indeed here, 
to count the heavy cost of monarchicz al government ; and 
nothing can be less desirable than that- we should be obliged 
to defend a limited monarchy against such attacks as all these 
events are bringing upon it in France. If the people’s inte- 
rests are neglected, and there is no vigour, no stability, no 
continuance of one set of statesmen in power, and one line of po- 
licy in favour—if all is uncertainty, alarm, and change—no abi- 
ding prine iples established, no consistent course of conduct pursued 
—men’s minds will of necessity be familiarized with the impression, 
that they are suffering all the evils of a republic, and, at the same 
time, the expense of a 1 monarchy —and from such an impression the 
step is but short to a desire, that if the benefits of kingly govern- 
ment are no longer to be enjoyed by the French people, they 

may at least be spared its grinding burdens. Accordingly, no 
man who has well observed the recent course of events among 
our neighbours, can doubt that, if any change happens now 
among them, it will be in the direction of a commonwealth—for 
nobody of course now dreams of any more Bourbon restorations. 
That no such change may be resorted to, the friends of peace and 
good government here, as well as there, must heartily hope. But 
the event appears far from impossible, if a more popular policy, 
under more respected ministers, be not resorted to. ‘The King 
and his family appear univ ersally to give all the satisfaction 
which brilliant talents, great virtues, and important services have 
a right to expect. But, whether it be from the unfortunate state 
of parties, or from some error in judgment to which the greatest 
men are occasionally subject, his Majesty has not succeeded in 
surrounding himself with such servants as can justly claim the 
confidence of his people. 


* This eminent individual is not a professional man, but a literary 
character ; having originally been an officer in the Imperial French 
armies. 
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Art. XIII.—Report from the Select Committee on Lighthouses, 
with the Minutes of Evidence. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 8th August, 1834. 


Ts a former article on the British Lighthouse System,* we 

directed the attention of the public to the ignorance and job- 
bing which disfigure that important branch of the public service, 
—to the insufficiency of the Boards to which it is intrusted,— 
to the incapacity of the functionaries by whom its objects are ex- 
ecuted,—to the profligate expenditure which exhausts its trea- 
sures,—to the severe and unequal exactions which it levies from 
the shipping interest,—and to the utter recklessness of commer- 
cial property, and of human life, which characterises this hideous 
spawn of unreformed and corrupt legislation. 

The nature of our lighthouse system had been long conceal- 
ed from general observation, and the best informed of our public 
characters were entirely ignorant of its rules and its practices. The 
Boards themselves covered their proceedings with the mantle 
of official mystery; and, while they dispensed rushlights to 
the benighted mariner, they burned their office candles at both 
ends, under a bushel! Curiosity, however, gradually penetrated 
into their secrets ; accurate information was collected; and we 
had the good fortune not only to perform the part of the public 
prosecutor, but to furnish the materials for the indictment. ‘The 
House of Commons, on the motion of Mr Hume, was at last 
roused from its apathy, and a committee was appointed in 1834, 
to investigate and report. ‘This committee, with Mr Hume 
as its chairman, pursued the enquiry, in the course of last sum- 
mer, with activity and zeal; and the voluminous and interesting 
Report before us, contains the results of their labours. 

Before we proceed to analyze this Report, and make our rea- 
ders acquainted with its general results, and with the new ar- 
rangements which it renders necessary, we trust we shall be ex- 
cused for stating, that there is not one allegation which we brought 
against the lighthouse system which is not amply substantiated 
by the evidence in the Report; and not one suggestion which 
we made for the future management of our lighthouses, and for 
their scientific improvement, which has not been recommended, 
either directly or indirectly, by the committee. 

There is one topic, however, and that, too, of great import- 
ance on which we must acknowledge our information to have 


* No. CXV. page 169, 
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been extremely limited; namely, that of private lighthouses, 
which had been leased to individuals either by the Crown or the 
Trinity House, or which had been granted in perpetuity by acts of 
Parliament. We had given, indeed, a faithful though a very 
general picture of this branch of the lighthouse system; but it 
is only from details which the labours of the committee have but 
now brought to light, that any idea can be formed of this blot 
upon English legislation. 

With the exception of the Isle of May lighthouse, which for- 
merly belonged to the Duke of Portland, as proprietor of the 
island, and which was purchased from him in 1816 by the Scotch 
Commissioners, under the authority of an act of Parliament, there 
never have been any lighthouses in Scotland or Ireland held for 
the profit of private individuals. ‘¢ It is,’ as the committee em- 
phatically remarks, ‘ in England only that any private individuals 
* have a right to levy tolls on the commerce and shipping of the 
‘ country for their private benefit ;’ but we may safely extend the 
force of the observation, and increase the poignancy of the sa- 
tire, by adding, that it is in England only, among all the civilized 
communities upon earth, that such acts of monstrous rapacity are 
perpetrated in open day, and under the sanction, too, of royal 
grants, corporation leases, and Parliamentary enactments ! 

These private lighthouses, which are fourteen in number, more 
than one-fourth of all those held by the Trinity House, are divi- 
sible into three classes, —those held under leases from the Crown ; 
those held under leases from the Trinity House; and those held 
under patents and acts of Parliament. The following Table con- 
tains a condensed view of their statistics :— 


Net Surplus, 
Under whom, or Number of Annual gross | after paying all 
what held, | Lighthouses. Revenue. Expenses. 


Crown, 7 L.24,863 | L.19,650 
Trinity House, | Ss 4 23,678 17,196 
Patents, &e. | 31,136 24,176 


Total, | L.79,677 | L.61,022 


The seven lighthouses held under leases from the Crown, are two 
at Harwich, leased by General Rebow ; one at Dungeness, leased 
by Mr Coke of Norfolk; three at Wintertonness and Orford- 
ness, leased by Lord Braybrooke ; and one at Hunstanton Cliff, 
leased by Mr Lane. At the expiration of the last leases, the Tri- 
nity House resisted the renewal of them; but the Treasury Boards, 
which existed in 1828, 1829, and 1831, with a culpable negli- 
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gence of the public interest, extended the leases till 1849, on the 
condition, that only one half of the former dues should be levied, 
and that the surplus revenues should be divided between the les- 
sees and the Crown.* 

The three lighthouses held in lease under the Trinity House 
are the Longships, leased by H. P. Smith, Esq., for fifty years, 
from 1795; the Smalls, held by Mrs Elizabeth Buchanan and 
Mr T. P. Clarke, under a lease of ninety-nine years, from 1778 ; 
and the Mumbles, by the trustees of Swansea harbour, on a lease 
of ninety-nine years from 1794. Previous to 1822, the Trinity 
House had granted leases of other three lighthouses; but on the 
recommendation of the select committee in 1822, they repurchased 
three of these, viz. the Flatholm, the Ferns, and the Burnham 
lighthouses, at an expense of L.66,185 !—‘ a large sum,’ as the 
committee justly observes, ‘ for their inconsiderate conduct in leas- 
‘ing these lights.’ 

The four lighthouses held by patent, are the Spurn High light- 
house, belonging to Mr Angell and Mr Thomson, and granted 
by letters patent in the 28th and 30th of Charles II.; the Tyne- 
mouth Castle, granted in fee to Edward Villiers in the 17th of 
Charles II. ; and the Skerries, granted in the 13th of Queen Anne, 
and now held by Mr Morgan Jones. 

Such is a brief chronicle of the jobs which disgrace this small 
corner of the lighthouse system. ‘The Crown, and a few private 
individuals, enjoy the vested right of charging L.79,677 annually, 
for maintaining fourteen farthing candles to light the British and 
the foreign sailor past their doors,—a sum which doubtless ex- 
ceeds in amount all the plunder of all the buccaneers and pirates 
of the world during a whole century of their depredations. 

The great extent of the foreign and coasting trade of Britain, 
the magnificent equipment of her royal navy, and the lengthened 
and sinuous outline of her indented shores, might have led us to 
anticipate a splendid establishment for lighting up her coast ; and 
alongst with it, a system of management upheld by the character- 
istic liberality of the nation, and marked with all the science and 
ingenuity which have been so abundantly displayed in the other 
public works of the kingdom. ‘Those who have cherished such 
expectations, however, will suffer a severe disappointment. The 
only British features which appear in the lighthouse system are 


* When Mr Lane applied to the Lords of the Treasury in 1829, he 
pleaded, that the grant had been made to an ancestor of his family, near- 
ly two centuries ago, as a reward for faithful services rendered to 
an exiled Monarch ! 
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those of misdirected liberality, and culpable ‘prodigality of the 
public money ; and for the truth of this opinion we have only 
to bring forward the following table :— 


Abstract of the number of Public General Lighthouses maintained in the 
United Kingdom, by whom held, the Amount of Light Dues receiv- 
ed, the amount expended, and the net surplus in 1832. 


Expense | 


' 
By whom held Gears Col Cuanees of of Saint, 
7, * mance, 


Net 
Surplus, 


£ £ z 
55|By Trinity-house, London, . .| 83,041) 6,670 35,904 
14 By Private Individuals, ... . 79,676) 10,244 9,199 
25'By Commissioners of Northern 
Lights, Scotland, ....... 
40\By Commissioners of Ballast 
| Board, Ireland, ....... | 42,061} 1,960 18,505) 21,596 


TorTAaL, . . . (240,304) 22,135 74,922'142,436 


35,526) 3,261 11,314) 20,05] 


‘ Thus it appears,’ adds the committee, ‘ that a sum amounting 
nearly to one quarter ofa million sterling is annually collected as 
lighthouse dues on the shipping of the country ; although the 
expense of maintenance of these 134 lights does not amount to 
more than L.74,832, exclusive of L.22,135, the charge of col- 
* lections, which sum alone exceeds twice the amount of the ex- 
* pense of maintaining the whole of the French lights.’ * 

This abstract of our lighthouse statistics presents us with seve- 
ral appalling results. 

1. ‘The enormous sum of L.240,304 is levied annually from 
the shipping interest of Great Britain, and placed at the disposal 
of irresponsible Boards, or used for the benefit of private indivi- 
duals. 

2. The annual sum actually applied to the purpose for which 
the whole is levied is only L.74,832. 

3. The net surplus, or the sum unnecessarily levied, amounts to 
1..142,436. 

4. The expense of collection, amounting to L.22,135, is a little 
less than one-third of the expense of maintaining all the lights in 


. 
‘ 
‘ 


* Mr Fresnel states, that the expense of lighting the coasts of France 
amounted in 1834, exclusive of official charges, to L.8328 ; and that it 
will amount only to L.16,656, when the lights are completed and im- 
proved in conformity with the orders given by the Administration. 
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the kingdom! and is twice the expense of maintaining all the 
French “lighthouses. 

In considering the manner in which this enormous income is 
levied and applied, we shall first direct the attention of the 
reader to the commercial, and then to the scientific department 
of the lighthouse system. We stated in our former article, 
that with some exceptions the lighthouses of Great Britain are 
under the charge of three independent and irresponsible Boards, 
viz. the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, and the Ballast Corporation of the city of 
Dublin. The ‘Trinity board consists of thirty-one persons, eleven 
of whom are honorary members, while the other tw enty are effi- 
cient for the duties of the board. The Scottish board, consisting 
of maritime sheriffs and magistrates, contains tw enty -five commis- 
sioners; and the Ballast board of Dublin consisted, in 1834, of 
twenty members, chosen for life, beside the mayor and sheriffs of 
the city for the time being. 

In the appointment of the individuals who compose these 
boards, their fitness to perform their duties is never once con- 
sidered; and, true to the ruling principle, the boards themselves 
never looked for any peculiar qualifications in their engineer or 
in their clerk of works. A lighthouse, indeed, is but a stone 
famp-post with a large burner on its top, and every body knows 
what slender capacities are requisite for keeping such a vulgar 
article in order. ‘To degrade men of science into lamp trimmers 
and linkboys would not be very seemly when Government are 
heaping wealth and honours on the dignitaries of science. Wh 
should Mr Faraday welcome a Newe: istle collier to the Thames, 
or Mr Babbage hand a convict hulk through the sinuosities of 
the British Channel? Let Mr Jardine attend to his waterw orks, 
and Mr Brunel perform the part of earthworm under the ‘Thames : 
Their services cannot be required to direct the pursuits of the 
oilman and the tinsmith. If an awkward servant places a light 
upon the chair in place of the table, we have only to ring him 
back and correct the venial mistake: So when the Irish Board 
erected a lighthouse at Arranmore at the instance of the Marquis 
of Conynghame, the blunder was easily remedied by taking it 
down again and placing it on Tory island! When the lights on 
the north Foreland chose to burn dim, the enraged engineer 
resolved that 


The spangled covering, bright with splendid ore, 
Should cheat the sight with empty show no more; 


and having heard that lenses were good applications for sickly 
lights, he overlaid each superannuated reflector with a lens at 
VOL, LXI. NO. CXXII. P 
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the expense of L.750; and for twenty or thirty years the tender 
vision of the passing sailor was preserved from injury by a decent 
shade of thick glass. And in like manner, when the Scottish 
engineer wished to warn the sailor against the Bell Rock, he 
treated him with an alternate twinkle of red light, but by a mis- 
take entirely clerical, he drew his colour from the weakest in 
place of the strongest burners. He only shot his red ball from 
his musket in place of his rifle; and the Dutch skipper was 
defrauded only of a small per centage of the red rays. 

But in addition to the total want of professional knowledge, 
some of the boards and their functionaries have exhibited much 
incapacity in the exercise of their legislative powers, and in the 
ordinary management of their affairs, ‘The rules by which the 
lighthouse dues are levied are of the most extraordinary de- 
scription, and have been justly reprobated by the committee. 
This charge requires no evidence to support it. Each of the 
three boards has adopted not only different, but to a certain 
degree opposite, principles of assessment ; and if we are wrong in 
our judgment that all the three systems are bad, the boards 
themselves will admit that at least two out of the three merit 
this character. But if one of the three boards happens to be 
tight in its rule of assessment, they are evidently all at fault in 
the common principle of rapacity under which they levy double 
rates from the helpless foreigner. 

But not only is the foreign vessel thus mercilessly taxed when 
it brings to our harbours the luxuries which are almost necessary 
to our existence, or when it replaces with gold and carries off our 
superabundant produce ;—it is equally taxed when, on its way to 
more distant kingdoms, it is driven by stress of weather into the 
shelter of our bays and headlands ; and the captain is called to 
pay a heavy penalty for attempting to save the property of his 
employers and the lives of his shipmates.* The same absurd and 
cruel regulation is applicable also to British vessels; and there 

van be no doubt that ships and lives are frequently lost in their 
attempt to shun the Scyl/a of the lighthouses, while they are 
escaping from the Char ybdis of the elements. 

The inequality of the light dues has also been a source of 
much vexation and complaint ; ; and it is solely owing to the great 
rariety of managements and interests that ‘such palpable ‘evils 


* A vessel sailing from Yarmouth to London, and driven by stress 
of weather to Aberdeen or the Firth of Forth, is compelled to pay for 
the whole of the Northern Lights, and all tle lights of the coast of Eng- 
Jand, on her way back. 
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have not been long ago redressed. In reference to this subject 
the committee make the following observations :— 


‘Your committee submit, that the simple inspection of the chart and 
situations of the lights, with the charges made for light dues, will at 
once show the injustice and hardships of such inequalities. 

‘ Many instances of the inequality of the charge have been stated to 
the committee: for example, a vessel of 142 tons burden, on a voyage 
from Leith to London, is charged by the Northern Commissioners 
L.1, 9s. 7d. for the voyage, or 2id. per ton, being a charge for the 
whole twenty-three lights round the coast of Scotland, although she 
may only pass two of them; and for her return the same amount, or 
L.2, 19s. 2d. for the whole voyage. But from Berwick to London 
there is a charge of L.4, 17s. 3d, being at the rate of 81d. per 
ton for the passage, for the nineteen English lights the vessel must 
pass. Another case, on a ship of 439 tons, going by the North and South 
Channels to and from the Clyde to Bombay ; if by the South Channel, 
she would be charged L.42, 10s. 7d., or at the rate of 1s. 114d. per ton, 
and if by the North Channel, L.13, 14s. 44d., or at the rate of 74d. 
per ton.’ 


The singular variety of lighthouse legislation is equally con- 
spicuous in its petty as in its leading details. The Trinity 
House exempts from dues all vessels that are navigated wholly 


in ballast ; while the other boards and the private lessees inflict 
the same charge whether they are in ballast or laden. By the 
act 50 Geo. III. fishing vessels are most judiciously exempted 
from the lighthouse dues on the coast of Ireland; and in Eng- 
land the ‘lrinity Board exempt all vessels that are actually 
employed in catching fish; but in Scotland the light dues are rigor- 
ously levied, and become a heavy burden on the herring and other 
fishing vessels. A particular statement of one of these charges 
has been given in the Report, and it forms a striking example of 
robbery by act of Parliament. On jour fishing vessels, of the 
burden of thirty-two to forty tons each, belonging to the port of 
Montrose, the sum of L.26, 7s. 6d. was levied, though the whole 
of the four cargoes produced only 3268 barrels of fish! 

The immense advantages which Great Britain derives from 
steam navigation might have led us to expect that a liberal and 
wise Government would have sought to extend them by some 
national encouragement. ‘The exemption from lighthouse dues 
would have been a simple and reasonable boon, and the more so 
as these vessels derive less benefit from the lighthouses than 
ordinary coasters. ‘The committee have urged this exemption 
with that sagacity and sound judgment which form a leading 
feature in their Report; and they have stated the important fact 
that no less than L.8261, 3s. 6d. was charged as lighthouse 
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dues in 1833 upon fifteen steam-vessels between the river Clyde 
and Liverpool, Belfast, Dublin, and Londonderry. 

There is one exception, however, from lighthouse charges which 
we believe has not been noticed by the | committee at all, and 
which is pre-eminently characteristic of the British Government. 
The Royal Navy of E ngland is exempted from lighthouse dues. 
The three boards are unanimous in this exemption ; or rather, 
we ought to say, that while the Government of the day have 
allowed acts of Parliament to pass most injurious to the interests 
of various classes of his Majesty’s subjects, they have taken care 
of that interest which was more germain to themselves. We 
cannot discover any principle of justice or of common sense upon 
which the Royal Navy of England is to be lighted across the 
deep at the expense of the commercial marine. ‘The British navy 
is the bulwark of all classes of the community,—of the agricultural 
as well as of the commercial interest,—and while the national trea- 
sury advances nothing either in erecting or maintaining the na- 
tional li; zhthouses, there can be no just plea for the exemption of 
the national marine. The C rown, on the contrary, shares the 
lighthouse plunder with the private lessees, and has, therefore, a 
still less claim to saddle its navy as an establishment of paupers 
upon the generosity of the shipping interest. We hope that Mr 
Hume will not overlook this topic in the bill which he has ob- 
tained leave to bring into Parliament. 

Among the notable peculiarities of the lighthouse system, we 
may distinguish the charities and pensions which are kept up by 
the ‘Trinity House. These pensions are granted to poor masters, 
mates, and petty officers, and seamen (including their widows 
and children) of ships or vessels in the foreign trade,—of colliers 
from the East coast, and of coasters of every description, and of 
other colliers who pay ‘Trinity light dues. 

The number of pensioners in 1834, was 8431. They receive 
pensions, varying from 3s. per month to L.30, per annum. It 
would be interesting to show the distribution of these pensioners 
over the three kingdoms ; ; but our space will allow us only to 
state in general that they amount, 


In England, to nearly . j ° 8000 
In Scotland, to nearly. ° . ° 400 
In Ireland, to nearly . ° > ° 80 


a disproportion which indicates a singularly unequal distribution 
of the fund. 

In the year 1820 there was expended out of the surplus light- 
dues the sum of L.32,035, for alms-houses and pensions, and 
in 1832 the sum was L.32,861; although the committee on 
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foreign trade, in 1822, having questioned the right as well as the 
propriety of applying the surplus dues to the purposes of charity, 
recommended that the amount should be gradually reduced to 
about L.13,000 a-year. 

It is impossible to contemplate this statement without expres- 
sing the strongest disapprobation of the system which has been 
so long tolerated in spite of the 1 remonstrances of a committee of 
Parliament. ‘To support the indigent of every class is a para- 
mount obligation from which neither corporations nor individuals 
can escape; but to give one class of the poor a pre-eminence over 
another, and to support that class out of a fund wrung from the 
pockets of classes upon whom they have no claim for support, is 
a solecism in legislation which could have appeared only in a 
country where corruption was indigenous to its soil. The light- 
house rates are not paid by the masters and crews of the vessels 
which they navigate; nor are they, in reality, paid by the ship- 
ping interest itself to which the vessels belong. They are paid 
by every consumer of foreign and domestic produce carried 
coastwise: every child that sucks an or inge, and every dandy 
that smokes a cigar, is a contributor to the lighthouse revenue, 
as well as to that of the customs. Under the “influence of views 
such as these, the committee came to the following conclusion : 

‘Your committee do not object to the present mode of appointing the 
objects of charity, but to the principle on which those payments are made; 
and after mature consideration, and referring to the re ports of the select 
committees of 1822 and 1824, they recomme nd that all pensions and cha- 
ritable allowances now paid by the Trinity Corporation from the surplus 
of the light dues under their management (except to servants and others 
belonging to the lighthouse establishment), shall cease with the lives of 
the individuals now on the pension list, so far as the same may legally be 
done ; and that from and after this time no new pensioners, save as above 
excepted, shall be admitted on or paid out of the surplus of the lighthouse 
dues.’ 

Before we quit the disagreeable task of compli int, we must 
unite our voice with that of the committee, in reprobating the 
system of lighthouse management which has prevailed in Ire- 
land; and we need scarcely add a word to the mild but severe 
reproof contained in the following passage of the Report. 

‘ There is one general inspector of the whole of the works of the port 
of Dublin, who attends to the lighthouses as well as to the other works 
under the board. Mr Halpin has been inspector sinee 1810 ; and, al- 
though not educated for an engineer, has performed all the duties as 
such ; he has the ordering of almost every article of stores ; he directs 
even the building of lighthouses, of which only one has been erected by 
contract, nor has it always been the practice to lay estimates before the 
board before commencing the work, of the probable expense of comple- 
ting new lighthouses.’ 
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It is scarcely to be credited that any individual, however re- 
spectable, who has not been educated as an engineer, should have 
been intrusted with the difficult and multifarious duties of the 
lighthouse service ; and that the same individual should be allow- 
ed to erect the most expensive buildings of cut granite without 
any estimate or contract, and without even the advice of a regu- 
lar engineer or architect. 

It is impossible to review the proceedings of the committee 
without anticipating their final judgment on the present light- 
house system ; and warmly seconding almost all their reeommen- 
dations. ‘They are, we believe, unanimous in recommending a 
total change of system,—in abolishing the Scotch and Irish 
Boards,—and in placing them with a view of centralization under 
a single Board of Management in London. 


‘ Your committee have had under their consideration the best mode of 
managing the lighthouses, and are of opinion that all the public general 
lighthouses and floating lights to which the British and foreign shipping 
contribute, in England, and Scotland, and Ireland, (harbour and local 
lights excepted), should be placed under one board, resident in London, 
and conducted under one system of management. 

‘ Although your committee recommend the formation of a new 
board to take charge of all the lights of the United Kingdom, they 
would not, if they were now to form a new board, appoint one consti- 
tuted as the Trinity House of Deptford Strond ; yet, finding it in charge 
of the greater portion of the lights in England, it is very desirable to 
employ them to conduct the whole light department, with as litt.e 
change as may be consistent with the due performance of the duties. 

‘ Your committee recommend, that all the public general lighthouses, 
now in possession of, and held by private individuals, should be transferred 
without delay to the Central Board of Management in London ; and with 
that view, that the rights of every private individual, by whatever tenure 
now held, deriving profit or advantage from light dues, be considered, va- 
lued and allowed for by assessment of juries or otherwise, as may be ar- 
ranged, and the monies requisite to discharge these claims be provided for, 
in part by the stock invested from surplus of light dues, and now standing 
in the name of the Corporation of the Trinity House ; in part from the 
money received by the Commissioners of his Majesty’ s Woods and Forests 
from surplus of light dues levied by the Crown since 1822 ; in part from 
the surplus of light dues yearly accruing, and the deficiency may be ad- 
vanced by the treasury, to be repaid out ‘of the produce of such lights pre- 
vious to the reduction in the rates now chargeable thereon, as or as the 
same can be done consistently with the recommendation of a fixed and 
uniform rate herein before suggested.’ 


Although it appears that the Central Board, or rather the 
Trinity Board, are to admit naval and scientific men to render it 
fit for its more extended duties; yet we are not disposed to con- 
cur in that part of the plan which retains the Trinity House. 
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We earnestly recommend the establishment of an independent 
board, and we are sure that the parties most deeply interested 
in this measure in Scotland and Ireland, including the boards 
themselves, will resist the proposal of giving a predominant posi- 
tion to the Tiinity House. 

Lieut. Drummond recommends a board consisting of four per- 
sons ; a seaman who is the hydrographer of the Admiralty—a 
scientific chemist—an optician who is a member of the Royal So- 
ciety—and the President or Vice President of the Board of Trade. 
In this recommendation we cannot by any means concur. We 
admit the propriety of having a naval officer in the board, who 
possesses hydrographical knowledge, and the present hydrogra- 
pher of the Admiralty would have well performed this double 
duty ; but as he is already in office, we can see no reason why a 
plurality of offices is to be created in his person, when there are 
other meritorious officers without any situation, and highly fitted 
for the one under consideration. With regard to the second 
member of the board, we regret to differ also with Lieut. Drum- 
mond. Had the board consisted of ten or twelve members, we 
should not have objected to a scientific chemist ; but as his duties 
must be very trifling, and as the knowledge necessary to dis- 
charge them may be possessed or acquired by some of the other 
members, we would prefer substituting in his place an eminent 
engineer, possessing also a knowledge of natural philosophy and 
chemistry. The third member, Lieut. Drummond thinks, should 
be an optician. If he means a person thoroughly versed in optics, 
we agree with him; but if he means a practical optician carrying 
on his trade, we decidedly object to such a person ; and whether 
it be the one or the other, we are puzzled to find out why he 
should be a member of the Royal Society. We entertain the 
highest opinion of the Royal Society, and we believe that it 
never was so admirably conducted as it now is under the presi- 
dency of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex ; but we can- 
not conceive what qualification for a laborious and responsible 
office can be derived from being a member of the Royal Society. 
If a person highly qualified can adorn his name with the three 
imposing letters, so much the better; but we protest against 
their being considered as an element of recommendation. With 
regard to the fourth member, we are equally at issue with Lieut. 
Drummond. ‘To burden an active and responsible board with 
the incubus of a member of the Cabinet, whose existence is now 
generally ephemeral, and who must be already overloaded with 
duties and cares, is a most extraordinary proposition. We would 
propose to replace this functionary by a gentleman of legal 
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knowledge, habits of business, and scientific acquirements.* If 
the Central Board is to be respectable and efficient, it must be 
independent of the Government and of its subordinate officers ; 
and must consist of men of real and undoubted capacity for dis- 
charging the important functions which they have to perform. 

It would lead us from the principal objects of this article, were 
we to follow the committee into other interesting topics ; yet 
there is one branch of the subject which deserves some notice. 
France and the United States support their lighthouses out of 
the public treasury ; but though there is no charge on the French 
shipping for light dues, yet a tonnage duty is levied for general 
government purposes, amounting to one france per ton. 

‘ It has also been proposed to your committee, that no separate light 
dues should be levied on the several voyages of shipping, as is now done 
with so much trouble and expense; but th: it a tonnage duty might be 
levied on every ship entering our ports, whether British or Foreign, once 
every six months, or yearly, | y which the multitude and comp slexity of 
payments now made for every voyage would be av oided, and the expense 
of collection consequently much reduced. 

‘ we the British tonnage in 1832, at 2,618,068, and the Foreign 
tonnage at 874,605, making 3,492,673 tons, a rate of Is. per ton, once 
in the a would raise L.174,633, amply sufficient to support the light 
establishments, and build new lights, &c. If the principle recommended 
to the notice of your committee were adopted, the tonnage rate might 
be reduced or modified, according to the time of employment of the 
ships; but your committee decline to offer any opinion on either of those 
proposed plans, in comparison with the existing system.’ 


We shall now proceed to the scientific branch of our subject ; 
and we regret to say, that no satisfactory information has been 
laid before the committee to enable them and the public to 
come to a decision upon it. This defect, however, we have it 
in our power to supply, and we trust in a manner which will put an 
end to all farther controversy :—if that can be called controversy 
in which the indisputable principle s of science, and the deductions 
of actual experime nt and of long continued experience, have been 
called in question by incompetent and interested individuals. We 
blush to record the facet, that ignorance and selfishness have been 
able to obtain an audience among an intelligent community ; and 
that in the present day the claims of humanity, the resources of 
a commercial nation, and the scientific character of an educated 
people, should have been so long sacrificed to the speculations of 


* See our former Article, No. CXY., p. 174. 
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private jobbers, and the negligence of governments and parlia- 
ments. 

The first scientific question to which the committee directed 
their attention, related to the comparative merits of the present 
system of illumination by hammered reflectors, and the system 
of illumination by lenses, which has for many years been pressed 
upon all the three lighthouse boards by Sir David Brewster ; and 
which has not only been sanctioned by the approbation of the 
first scientific men in France, but by many years’ experience in 
the lighthouses of that intelligent people. 

The evidence of Mr R. Stevenson, and Mr A. Stevenson, the 
engineer and the clerk of works to the Scottish Board, was of 
course in favour of the old metal. The following question was 
= to Mr Stevenson :— 

‘ Taking the whole scope of your information into account, would 


you say a better plan could be devised for lighting a lighthouse, than 
with the ar gand reflectors and sperm oil ? 


damn. According to the present state of my information, I con- 
sider the system we now follow the best!’ 


The opinion of the father is of course echoed by the son, and 
Mr A. Stevenson gives a similar answer. He condescends, how- 
ever, to add, when farther interrogated,— 

‘ That perhaps in some situations (in re volving lights where a greater 
number than 15 to 17 reflectors are used) the lens might be adopted with 
advantage; and that he knows of no suggestion he can give to the 
committee, which will tend either to improve the present system, or 
render it more economical in its maintenance !’ 

The next two witnesses examined by the committee, are 
Lieutenant Drummond of the engineers, and Mr James Jardine, 
civil engineer, Edinburgh, two individuals highly distinguished 
by their talents and scientific acquirements. Both of these 
witnesses testify that the built up polyzonal lens was the inven- 
tion of Sir David Brewster, and both of them recommend its 
general use in all our lighthouses. Lieutenant Drummond, how- 
ever, has shackled this opinion with a very singular limitation. 
He recommends the lens only in revolving lights. 

‘Indeed,’ says he, ¢ it would be very difficult to employ it in any other 
way. The lantern would not admit of a sufficient number of lenses being 
placed together to illuminate the whole circle ; there would be intervals 
of darkness left between each blaze of light, which would of course be 
exceedingly dangerous in a fixed light, a vessel might sail down in one 
of those dark intervals, and might run against the lighthouse, without 
seeing the light.’ 

This opinion, we confess, startled us exceedingly. Admitting the 
existence of the evil which alarms Lieutenant Drummond, we 
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could point out many methods of remedying it; but our surprise 
was principally occasioned by the knowledge of the fact, that 
admirable and efficacious fixed lights with ‘lenses, which have 

never misled the navigator, have been actually erected on the 
coast of France. Lieutenant Drummond's exception of fixed 
lights from the benefit of lenses must be renounced, even if he 
himself had not virtually abandoned it, when he subsequently 
states to the committee, ‘ that it would be an exceedingly desirable 
* thing to make all lights revolving, if possible ;’ hence it follows, 
as Lieutenant Drummond’s opinion, that lenses should be uni- 
versally introduced when all lights are made revolving ones, as 
he thinks they should be. But although there is a difficulty i in 
the proper construction of fixed lights, whether made with re- 
flectors or lenses, which does not attach to revolving ones, yet as 
there are different methods by which that difliculty may be 
sufficiently removed, we should be unwilling to deprive the navi- 
gator of the very palp: ible and immediately recognised distinc- 
tion between a fired and a moving light. As Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, however, objects to coloured glass, and recommends no 
other source of distinction among revolving lights, than ‘ by fix- 
‘ing a different time between one side appearing and the next 
‘ side appearing, a minute, a minute and a half, or two minutes,’ 
we are surprised at his willingness to dispense with fixed lights ; 
but knowing as we do that the science of optics supplies many 
and various sources of distinction among revolving lights, and 
that a numerical character from 1 to 12, and upwards, can be 
communicated to a beam of light, we willingly concur with 
Lieutenant Drummond in recommending the universal adoption 
of revolving lights ; and the more so, as such lights could never be 
confounded, as fixed lights have been, with accidental fires upon 
the coast. 

The evidence of Mr Jardine is exceedingly clear, consistent, 
and satisfactory. His known caution, and thorough knowledge of 
the subject, indeed give a peculiar value to his opinions. He 
recommends the introduction of lenses; the use of gas; the 
abolition of the present Scotch Lighthouse Board, and the con- 
tinuance of a small establishment in Edinburgh; at the head of 
which he would place a scientific person, with the title of princi- 
pal director of the board, and assisted by one or two paid com- 
missioners, one of whom should be a nautical man. The follow- 
ing is part of his evidence:— 

‘« Ts a simple polyzonal lens, as originally suggested by Buffon, or a 
built lens, as originally suggested by Sir David Brew ster, and adopted i in 
the French lighthouses, better adapted for the British lighthouses ?”—« I 
think the built lenses are preferable: The segments of the zones can be 
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so formed and placed as to bring them to a distinct and accurate focus. 
It is difficult to make and preserve a good lens in the way proposed by 
Buffon. I do not know of any lens made after Buffon’s manner, except 
one made lately at Newcastle for the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses.” 

«« Will you describe the difference between that suggested by Buffon 
and that suggested by Sir David Brewster ?”—« The one suggested by 
Buffon must be one piece of glass, and one side may be either plain or 
convex; but the other side must be formed into zones, in such a manner 
as to cause parallel rays of light to converge to the same focus. On the 
other hand, the polyzonal lens proposed by Sir David Brewster, is com- 
posed of a single lens in the centre, and of several concentric zones 
built round it, and each zone is composed of several pieces.” 

‘« Of what diameter and focal distance have the polyzonal lenses 
generally been made ? "—“ About thirty inches diameter, and three feet 
focal distance.” 

«« With that diameter, what lantern would be large enough to illu- 
minate as many points of the compass as are required ? Would there be 
room in any lighthouse to put up a sufficient number of these lenses to 
illuminate the sea in as many points of the compass as are required ?”— 
« Yes,” 

«« Take twenty-four—these may be so many inches in diameter—what 
size lighthouse, or what space would enable you to do that? ”"—« The 
focus of a polyzonal lens being about three feet, of course the quadruple 
argand lamp put in the centre would be three feet each way, which would 
make a polygon of six feet in diameter.” 

‘ « Flave the built lenses any other advantage over the solid lens ? "— 
“ Yes; they can be made to fill up square spaces, by completing the 
angles with portions of additional zones. The manner of Buffon requires 
the glass to be very annealed and ground.” 

‘ « Were those built lenses first suggested by Sir David Brewster? ” 
—* Yes, so far as I know, in 1811.” 

‘« Was it first adopted by the French ?”—« Yes; by the French, at 
the Corduan lighthouse, about 1822.” 

«« How many lighthouses in France are lit in that way ?”—« Ido 
not know how many.” 

«« Sir David Brewster's plan is carried into effect in France?” 
—* Yes.” 

«« Are you aware whether, in any of the French lighthouses, there is 
a different plan from that ?”—« None that I am aware of.”’ 


The only other witness whom we shall cite in favour of the 
lens system, is Capt. J. H. Pelly, who has been eleven years an 
elder brother of the Trinity House. ‘The examination of Capt. 
Pelly’s evidence would not lead us to adopt his opinions on these 
matters; but we appeal to him as an eyewitness capable of 
determining whether one light is brighter than another; and his 
testimony is the more valuable, because he is placed in a position 
where his interest and views are opposed to his opinion. 

‘ Lieut. Drummond's light,’ says Captain Pelly, ‘ is a beautiful 
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‘light, and Next To Ir Is THE CoRDUAN LIGHT.’ Now, as the 
Corduan light is produced by lenses, we have Capt. Pelly’s evi- 
dence that the lens system produces a light decidedly more 
brilliant than any light in England under the Trinity House. 

It would be a waste of time to pursue this subject any farther. 
The opinion of this man or of that, upon a question of prac- 
ical science capable of being determined by infallible tests, can 
be of no use. Comparisons, indeed, of lenses and reflectors have 
been made partially by the Trinity Board, and on a greater 
scale by the Scotch Commissioners ; but they were conducted by 
interested persons who had the strongest motives to misdirect 
and to misinterpret them; and so forcibly was this felt by the 
commercial public, that Mr Robert Dow Kerr, chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greenock, whose evidence is highly 
instructive, complains of the manner in which the experiments 
were conducted. He states it as his own opinion, as well as that 
of the Chamber of Commerce, that the experiments made in 
Edinburgh by the Lighthouse Board, should be repeated under 
the direction ‘of neutral scientific men, not connected with light- 
houses or lighthouse boards. Although we entirely concur in 
opinion with Mr Kerr, yet we do not recommend any farther 
enquiry into the subject ; because decisive experiments have been 
already made, an account of which we shall now submit to our 

readers. 

In order to compare the reflector light of the Eddystone with 
the lens light of the Tour de Corduan, we cannot place the one 
lighthouse beside the other; but we can place an apparatus 
similar to that used at the one beside an apparatus similar to that 
used at the other, and measure, by accurate and well-known 
methods, the relative brilliancies of the two lights. 

Now, this has been actually done with great labour and care 
by Mr L. Fresnel, whose elaborate detail ‘of the results is now 
before us, and of which we shall endeavour to give a popular and 
condensed account. 

The object of the experiments was to compare a revolving 
reflector apparatus made in England, with a revolving lens appa- 
ratus made in Paris; and a fixed reflector apparatus of forty 
parabolic reflectors, with a fixed lens apparatus of thirty-two 
lenses. These pieces of apparatus are compared in reference to 
their useful effict, and also to their economical effect. ‘The useful 
effect is represented by the product arising from the mean lustre 
of the light, multiplied by the number of the angular divisions 
of the horizontal section which it illuminates; and ‘the economical 
effect may be represented by the ratio between the useful effect 
and the expense of oil; or more exactly by the ratio between the 
useful effect and the annual expense of the lighthouse, compre- 
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hending the interest and the original expense of apparatus and 
erection. 

1. In the Revotvinc Apparatus of metallic reflectors, con- 
sisting of twenty-four reflectors, each reflector had an aperture of 


m m 

0.52 metres, and a depth of 0.215; the lamp burned forty grammes 
of oil per hour, and the reflectors are supposed to be distri- 
buted equally on the four faces of a rectangular frame. ‘The 
following were the results of experiment :— 


Maximum lustre of a reflector, . r ‘ ; 400 

Total lustre of six reflectors, ; - ° - 2400 

Amplitude of lustre about 20°, or ‘ : . 1200 minutes. 
Userut Errect of a reflector, . ‘ = 127 X 1200= 152,400 
Userut Errscr of the apparatus, » 224 152,400=3,657,600 
Economicat Errecr in reference to expense of vil, . =3810 
Ditto, ditto, in reference to total outlay, . =384 


2. In the Lens Apparatus of eight revolving lenses and eleven 
zones of fixed mirrors, the diameter of the lenses was 0.76 metres, 


m 
and their focal length 0.92; and the central lamp with four 
concentric wicks, burned per hour 750 grammes of oil, or 24.12 
oz. Troy. 


The Usrerut EFrrect was ° . ‘ “ ‘ 7,269,880 
The Economica Errect ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 826 


Hence, Mr Fresnel concludes— 

‘Ist, That the useFut EFrect of the lens apparatus is equal to about 
Two TIMES that of the reflecting apparatus ; and 2dly, That the rcono- 
MICAL EFFECT of the lens apparatus is from TWO and § to TWo and |. 
dimes that of the reflecting apparatus. 


Again— 


‘1. In the FIXED LENS APPARATUS, the drum of lenses had 32 sides 
or quadrilateral lenses, each 1.05 metres in height, and there were besides 
11 zones of mirrors. 


The USEFUL EFFECT of these was, 3 ‘ _ 8,046,680 
The ECONOMICAL EFFECT, in reference to expense of oil, 10,729 
Do. do., in reference to total cost, &c. . ; ; 969 


‘2. In the FIXED REFLECTOR APPARATUS there were 40 parabolic 
reflectors, each with an aperture of 0.275 metres, and each burning 35 
grammes of oil per hour.’ 

Mr Fresnel remarks that these small reflectors are inferior, in 
an economical point of view, to the English reflectors, but are 
more suitable for a fixed light ; in so far as they distribute the light 
more equally in different azimuths. 

The usEerut EFFECT of 40 reflectors is, ‘ ‘ 2,376,000 

The ECONOMICAL EFFECT, in reference to expense ofoilis, 1,697 

Do. do., in reference to total cost is, ° ° ° 208 
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Hence, Mr Fresnel concludes— 


‘1. That the userut EFFECT of the fired light with lenses is TAREE and 
id times that of the fixed light w sith reflectors ; and, 2 2. That the ECONOM!- 
CAL EFFECT of the fixed lens light is equal to from six and 1d to FouR and 
2d times that of a fixed light with reflector. 8, according as we consider the 
expense of oil, or the total annual expense.’ 


These results, which demonstrate the vast superiority of lens 
lighthouses, in reference both to their useful effects to the navigator, 
and their economical effects for the rate-payer, put an end to all 
farther discussion on the subject ; and we hope that Lieutenant 
Drummond will be induced to reconsider the opinion he has un- 
fortunately given in reference to the application of lenses to fixed 
lights. 

The next subject which demands our attention is that of 
occasional lights, whach are required only in particular states of 
the atmosphere, when all ordinary lights disappear. For such 
lights we recommended the lime-ball light of Lieutenant Drum- 
mond as a separate instrument for every lighthouse ; and we 
have pointed out various methods of giving additional brillianey 
to lights in cases of emergency. We were not aware that there 
existed any person who could suppose that the occasional use 
of such a splendid light would operate injuriously to naviga- 
tion. The following opinion, however, is given by Mr A. 
Stevenson: 

‘ Are you aware of any propositions on the part of Sir David Brew- 
ster, that have not met with attention on the northern lights P— 
No; no propositions of Sir David Brewster have been overlooked. He 
suggested the introduction of gas, and an enquiry was set on foot with 
regard to the propriety of using it ; the commissioners at present think 
that its use is not quite safe. He made a proposition with regard to 
lenses which are at present in course of being adopted at Inchkeith. Sir 
David also suggested the occasional exhibition of certain lights at par- 
ticular times, or in certain states of the weather. It is quite obvious, 
however, that this recommendution deserves no attention, and it could not 
come from any one acquainted with se amanship. Its adoption would, in 
fact, render the lights worse than useless; for unless the characteristic 
appearance of a light be invariably the same, it could not answer the 
great purpose of distinguishing the place where it stands from the other 
parts of the coast ; and the mariner could never tell where he was, or 
what lights he had in view. The great object of a light is to indicate, 
by its certain and invariable characteristic appearance, the point of land 
where it stands, in the same way that a beacon of a particular form 
points out its own locality by day. To change the appearance of alight, 
therefore, at particular times, would deprive it of all its use, and might 
be the means of leading vessels directly to danger, by causing the seamen 
to mistake one place for another.’ 


We dare not decide between the presumption and the ignorance 
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which this opinion involves. The occasional light was proposed 
to be used only in hazy weather, when the characteristic appear- 
ance of every light is entirely lost. 1f a ship comes into the vici- 
nity of the Bell Rock in a thick haze, the red light is, of course, 
completely lost from its faintness, onl the charact ter of the light 
from that moment disappears. What injury then could the mari- 
ner suffer if, in this predicament, a lime-ball light were exhibited 
to warn him, by a brighter ray, of the dreaded reef ? Or if the 
white light had disappeared along with the red, the sailor might 
owe the existence of his vessel and crew to the occasional light 
that had penetrated the gloom. It would insult the reader to 
argue this point any farther ; but it may be useful to show, that 
Mr Robert Stevenson, the engineer of the board, contradicts the 
opinion of Mr Alan Stevenson, the clerk of the works. 

* Important advantages,’ says he, * might doubtless be obtained 
‘ by using this light (the lime ball light) during hazy weather ; and 
‘ the Reporter is resolved to spare no pains on his part to bring 
* about its introduction into lighthouses.’ 

This is precisely the opinion pressed upon the board eight 
years ago by Sir David Brewster; and it is amusing to find that 
the Premier of the lighthouse Cabinet, rather than quit office, 
will now consent to govern on the principles of his opponents. 

From these observations, we learn the true value of the lime 
ball light of Lieut. Drummond; or of any other brilliant light, 
such as that produced by galvanic action, ‘The general system 
of illumination by oil or gas lamps and lenses is adequate, in or- 
DINARY WEATHER, to every want of the navigator ; and nothing 
could be more irrational than to introduce the lime ball light into 
lighthouses as a general mode of illumination; unless it could be 
done as cheaply, as safely, and as effectually, as the present im- 
prov ed system with oil or gas lights. Our streets are all lighted 
in reference to the ordinary state of the atmosphere ; and it w would 
be a strange piece of management if lime ball lights were to be 
introduced into the street illumination of the metropolis, because 
the ordinary lights become useless in a haze. What would we 
think of a man who slept with his spectacles on, in order that he 
might better recognise the midnight robber ; or of him who should 
wear his great-coat in the dog-days, lest he should be caught in a 
hail-storm. 

We have been induced to make these remarks, and we ear- 
nestly invoke the public attention to them, because there appears 
throughout the whole examination of the witnesses a disposition 
on the part of the committee to consider the introduction of a 
very brilliant light as a a great desideratum. ‘The range of the 
Corduan light is, in the opinion of navigators, amply sufficient for 
all the purposes of asea light ; and if any case shall occur of a very 
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special kind, we may then obtain additional brilliancy by larger 

lenses. The lime bail light holds out to us an admirable resource 

in seasons of occasional danger ; but we cannot approve of the 
idea (for it has never assumed the form of a proposai), of making 
an unnecessary glare upon our coasts, with the inseparable accom- 
paniments of unnecessary expense ¢ and unnecessary danger. 

The subject of distinguishing lights has scarcely been touch- 
ed upon during the proceedings of the committee. We treated 
it briefly in our former article ; and it is doubtless one which 
demands all the resources of optical science. The method 
adopted at the Bell Rock, of placing red glass in front of the 
least brilliant face of the quadrilateral reflector frame, we have 
already denounced as a practical blunder, disgraceful to science, 
and discreditable to the Scottish Board; and we are glad to 
observe that some of the members of the committee had made 
this criticism the subject of enquiry ; and that the result of the 
examination of Mr Alan Stevenson completely justifies the expo- 
sure of it which we were obliged to make. 


¢ The Bell Rock lighthouse is a revolving light ?—It is. 

¢ Of what colour ?—IVhite and red. 

¢ What are the number of burners in the white frame ?—Five. 

¢ The number in the red ?—Five also. 

‘ Are you not aware that the light of the white lights from five re- 
flectors will pierce much farther than the red light from five reflectors ? 
—It will, but not very much farther. 

‘ Have you never had a complaint, that in hazy weather the Bell Rock 
lighthouse is seen as a single and not asa revolving light ?—I have never 
heard that complaint ; but I am aware that white lights appear redder in 
fog; at the same time the white light, though tinged red by the fog, 
when contrasted with the red light seen through the same medium, can 
always be distinguished from it. 

‘ Should you not think it would have been a greater advantage if the 
red and white light had been made to penetrate equal distances ?—I think 
that it would. 

‘ Would not the addition of perhaps from three to four burners, with 
red glasses, have carried that into effect ?—I think an addition might ; 
I cannot say how many would be required. 

‘ If, as you state, the white light is seen at a greater distance in a par- 
ticular state of the atmosphere, why is the red light continued ?—In 
order to distinguish one lighthouse from another. 

‘Is it not the intention that the red and white lights should be equally 
seen in all states of the atmosphere ?—It is. 

‘ Did you make any experiments to ascertain, as, according to the pre- 
sent construction, one is not seen at times, by what additions both could 
be equally visible ?—No ; we made no late experiments upon that sub- 
ject ; it was tried at the first introduction of the red light. 

‘ Are there any means of making the red light equally visible ?—Per- 
haps the addition of a greater number of reflectors might be tried.’ 


The only remark which the preceding piece of evidence requires, 
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regards the strange assertion, that in the Bell Rock lighthouse 
there are five white lights, and jive red ones, whereas our animad- 
versions, though equally just in this case, were particularly 
directed against the absurdity of reddening the weak beam of light 
produced by vive reflectors, in place of the strong beam produced by 
SEVEN reflectors. In Mr Stevenson’s folio engraving of the 
reflector frame, published in 1824, fourteen years after the com- 
pletion of the lighthouse, the reflectors are, as we stated, sEVEN 
on one side, and rive on the other, and the red glasses are placed 
in front of the rive! It is, therefore, an unpardonable attempt 
in the clerk of works to diminish the force of our reproof, and the 
magnitude of the engineer’s blunder, by making the committee 
believe that there were five reflectors on each side of the frame. 

The only remaining topic, which calls for some notice, is the 
execution, by Messrs Cookson of Newcastle, of a lens, similar to 
the polyzonal lens, cut out of a solid piece of glass. This lens was 
made for the Scottish Lighthouse Board ; and if any proof were 
wanted of the total ignorance of that board of the scientific part 
of their subject, it would be found in the manner in which they 
boasted of this absurd production of art. Mr Cookson deserves 
every credit for the ingenuity of his work ; but the idea of produ- 
cing a polyzonal lens out of a solid piece of glass, and reverting to 
the rude idea of Buffon, was a retrograde step in the arts not a 
little ludicrous. ‘The value of the built up lens arises not only 
from the perfect facility of giving every portion of it the most 
perfect curvature and polish, and of adjusting all its zones to a 
single focus, but principally from the certainty of obtaining, for 
so many separate pieces, glass almost entirely free of veins and 
imperfections, which is quite impracticable in a large piece of 
glass three feet in diameter. In making a polyzonal lens of one 
piece of glass, the artist works entirely in the dark. After his 
labour is finished he is likely to find his lens useless ; and we ven- 
ture to say, that in order to produce eight lenses for a revolving 
light, the manufacturer would require to cast a hundred, before 
he obtained a result at all comparable with those which are 
made in separate zones and segments. 

We close this article in the joyful expectation of speedily see- 
ing the accomplishment of a great practical reform in the Light- 
house System; and with the satisfaction of thinking that our 
labours in regard to it have not been in vain, But in thus con- 
gratulating ourselves on what we have done, we do not by any 
means forget that much credit is due to Mr Hume for his steady 
exertions in forwarding those arrangements which we hope to see 
realized. 


VOL. LXI, NO. CXXIII. Q 
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Art. XIV.—Speech of Henry, Lord Brougham, on the Address 
in the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 17th February, 1835. 8vo. 
London. 


\ Yr are not much disposed, in the present extraordinary state 

of public affairs, to enter at large into political, and still 
less into party controversy, beyond what i is necessary to main- 
tain our own course of opinions, and to continue the statement of 
them formerly submitted to our readers. But the cause of li- 
beral opinion, and of sound policy, is truly concerned beyond all 
former experience, in the present struggle between principles of 
a conflicting nature. If indeed it be not this kind of struggle— 
if the enemies of all improvement are not now fighting the. battle 
with the friends of Reform on the precise ground of attempting, 
from conscientious hatred of all change whatever, to keep every 
part of our system in its existing state—then is the contest of a 
far worse, and of an imme surably profligate description ; for then 
it ceases to regard, on the one side, any principle at all, and 
becomes a contest of principle against love of place—of prin- 
ciple, on the part of the Reformers, against love of place, on the 
part of the Tories or Conservatives. 

And truly there is every appearance of this being the state of 
the case with at least a large body of the Ministerial supporters. 
Never in the whole history of party and of public men were such 
disgusting sights seen as have of late been displayed, ‘The men 
Ww hose liv es "had been devoted to oppose reform—the most 
bitter adversaries of the Reform Bill—the most bigoted adver- 
saries of all Church Reform whatever, have had the courage to 
avow themselves friendly to those very measures which a few 
months before they deemed a sufficient ground for endeavouring 
to raise the country in one senseless clamour against their pre- 
decessors, the late Ministers. To see the very Same men now 
taking the line of Reformers, has undoubtedly staggered the 
faith of many in the possibility of virtue in statesmen, at least 
of one school. 

It is not, however, our purpose to say much on the present 
Ministers—we mean those who came into office upon the dis- 
missal, now admitted to have been wholly without a good or 
even plausible pretext, of the Reform Ministry, and who, for 
aught we know, may be themselves removed before these sheets 
see the light. The conduct indeed of some among them, and 
chiefly of some of their supporters, is so astonishing as to defy 
credulity, and it has struck a fatal blow at public confidence in 
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public men. Of one or two of these a few words must be said ; 
because public virtue, the cause of political morality, demands 
some atonement for such public offences as have been committed 
without even the least decorum or reserve. 

This, however, is a matter so delicate, perhaps perilous, in 
respect of privilege, that we shall of course only make our re- 
marks upon the reports published of what is said to have taken 
place in Parliament. But in one of the worst cases, the party 
concerned has thought proper to throw off all the protection of 
privilege, and to rush out of Parliament into the streets, proclaim- 
ing his own shame, if it be not his mental disease, under his 
own hand, to the world. With him, then, we choose to begin, 
for he has himself removed all difficulty out of the way ; and we 
name, therefore, Sir Roger Griesley. ‘This baronet is member 
for South Derbyshire, and he won his seat, after a severe contest, 
in which he stood on the Ministerial interest, last January, and 
unseated the liberal member. ‘The following is his speech at 
the hustings :— 

‘ I do not hesitate to say, that if 1 should have the honour of repre- 
senting youin Parliament, I will employ all the energies I can command 
to effect the accomplishment of two measures. The honourable baronet 
proceeded to say that he held it to be indispensably and immediately 
requisite that measures should be adopted vin respect to the currency, 
and then made use of the following words :—* The second measure to 
which | allude is the repeal of that Most OPPRESSIVE AND MISCHIEF- 
WORKING TAX, THE MALT TAX, which displaces industry, destroys social 
frugality, promotes intemperance and immorality, and diminishes the 
consumption of one of the chief comforts of the industrious labouring 
classes. For these professions I claim credit, BECAUSE NO ONE CAN CON- 
VICT ME OF EVER HAVING BROKEN A PLEDGE OR VIOLATED A PRO- 
MISE.” * 

Upon the faith given, as it might be supposed due—anay, as, 
without the most grievous charge against this man’s honesty, it 
must be deemed due to so solemn and explicit a profession—he 
was chosen, in preference to his competitor, who gave no pro- 
mise. ‘I'wo short months elapsed; and, early in March, this 
very man—one of the upper deen of eas who proudly 
disdain the middle ranks—had the courage to rise in his place— 
that place in Parliament which his promise had obtained for him, 
—and (if the newspapers may be credited), though the story does 
seem incredible—broke the promise he had made! Why do we 
believe the new spaper reports, when the tale they tell seems to 
exceed the powers of credulity ? Because Sir Roger Griesley had 
the additional hardihood to put, within the day after his offence, 
the following marvellous explanation of it, as an advertisement, 
in all the newspapers ! 
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‘ It was not until Sunday evening that any idea occurred to me of 
voting against Lord Chandos’s motion; but from what I heard that 
evening, I began to suspect, that by the faction in the House of Com- 
mons, but not by the noble marquis himself, his motion was intended 
as a vehicle to renew the attacks which on two previous occasions had 
been made successfully on his Majesty’s Government; and I had reason 
to know that if that plot succeeded, the Prime Minister could not, con- 
sistently with his honour as a public man, continue in office, but must 
resign. If he resigned. I knew the inevitable result—the formation of 
a democratic cabal, whose first measures would be—annual parliaments, 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, secularisation of Church property, the 
alienation of the Church from the State, confiscation of private pro- 
perty, the abolition of the hereditary peerage, national bankruptcy, and 
civil war. 

‘ After a sleepless night of deep and anxious reflection, in which I 
foresaw, with a kind of inspiration which I cannot explain, but which 
‘has before occurred to me, the awful dilemma in which we should be 
placed if the Government were beaten, I made up my mind on the 
course I would pursue, and resolved that all the sneers and sarcasms (of 
which I knew there were plenty in store for me), and no personal or 
selfish consideration should deter me from my object—that I would 
run the risk, if need were, of incurring your displeasure, and forfeiting 
your good opinion and confidence, aA my seat for Derbyshire, rather 
than abandon what, in my conscience, I believe to be my bounden 
duty to my country and to you. 

‘ The first step I took was to write a very strong letter to Lord 
Chandos, imploring him most earnestly, and urging him by all the argu- 
ments I could use, to postpone—only to postpone—his motion till the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had had an opportunity of presenting his 
budget, and the sense of the people as to his measures had developed 
itself. In vain; I then resolved to go to the meeting at Sir Robert 
Peel’s at the Treasury, where I was the first to announce my opinion 
plainly, and to express my determination to vote with the Government. 
The impulse given carried ey ery thing before it, and ten or twelve of 
the most influential, intelligent, wealthy members for counties, stanch 
friends to the agricultural interest, placed i in the same position as myse Nf, 
and having voted for the repeal of the malt tax in the last sessions, 
avowed a similar determination to mine, and from the result of the 
division, it is but fair to suppose that a great number of others, who 
could not express their intentions, resolved the same. 

‘ Gentlemen,—the result has proved the wisdom of our policy, and I 
exult in the reflection that I WAS MAINLY THE HUMBLE INSTRUMENT 
OF PRODUCING THIS TRIUMPHANT MAJORITY, which will consolidate 
the permanency of the present Cabinet—and in the confident hope that 
you will sympathize with me in this feeling, and give me credit for 
having honestly and conscientiously, and to the best of my judgment, 
done my duty to my country and to you.’ 


This unheard-of proceeding requires nocommentary. But let 
not any one resort, in describing it, to the supposition of mental 
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weakness. That indeed would be a most perilous thing to all 
political morality—and it would be wholly unjustifiable. The 
man who solemnly pledged himself in suing to get a seat, and by 
his pledge succeeded in cajoling the good farmers of his native 
province, might probably reckon upon their excusing his breach 
of faith, if he told them a wonderful story of a communication 
Jroin heaven directing him to break it! But it remains to be seen 
whether or not the people will ever again trust such an offender. 
If they do—no one will hereafter pity them, or blame any but 
themselves for the consequences. 

Another case, which we mention by name, is that of Mr Shaw, 
Recorder of Dublin, and therefore a Judge invested with the 
highest criminal jurisdiction. We conclude that what we are about 
to quote from the London newspapers, professing to report what 
passed in the Commons, cannot be correct. But the statement has 
not, in as far as we know, been contradicted. Lord John Russell 

read in his place (says the Report) a speech of Mr Shaw at an 
U ltra-Protestant meeting held two or three years ago. For that 
speech Mr Shaw had been lavishly praised in Ireland—possibly 
his election for Dublin University had been promoted by 
the credit such congenial sentiments—such kindred feeling— 
gained for him, with that famed seat of sound learning and 
of true Orange principles. Never had he once thought of 
contradicting it. His whole clamour had been, in Ireland as. 
in England—in the House of Commons, as in Exeter-Hall— 
against the government of the Reformers for their Education 
plan, and its mutilation of the Scriptures, as it was called, in the 
language of pure ignorance, or for the sake of deluding men with 
a re cligious outery of the * Bible in danger,’ as well as the Church. 
Well, the Reformers are turned out, and the Tories succeed them, 
not only in their places but in their plans; and, behold! when 
they, the new Ministers, announce their resolution to maintain 
the same system of education, mutilation of the Bible and all, 
and even to increase the grant of money for promoting the plan 
—the first to support them cordially, without one word of reserve, 
—with no exception in favour of the ‘ mutilated Bible !’—the first 
to be their voter through thick and thin, is this identical Recorder 
of Dublin City and Representative of Dublin College! The fol- 
lowing is the report of what passed on an occasion so memo- 
rable, at least in the life of Mr Shaw. Lord John Russell read 
the Exeter Hall Speech, as recorded in a Conservative paper of 
great respectability—the Standard—and of course recorded with 
praise. 


‘ The Government (said Mr Shaw) might make what regulations it 
pleased ; but he trusted the people knew their duly too well to submit to 
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tts enactments. It might degrade our mitre—it might deprive us of our 
property ; but, if the Government dared to lay its hands on our Bible, 
then we must come to an issue. We will cover it with our bodies—we 
will! My friends, will you permit your Christian brethren to cry to you 
in vain? In the name of my country, and my country’s God, I will 
appeal from a British House of Commons ¢o a Britis Pusiic.’— 


Mr Shaw, with warmth, denied the statement. He said it 
was made by Lord Radnor—Lord Radnor having quoted this 
speech in the House of Lords—he never said any thing like that. 

Lord John Russell then continued the extract :— 

‘ His countrymen would obey the laws so long as they were properly 
administered ; but if it was sought to lay sacrilegious hands on the Bible 
—to tear the standard of the living God, and raise a mutilated one in its 
stead—then it would be time to halt between two opinions ; en in every 
valley and on every hill would resound the rallying cry, “ To your 
“rents, O Isragt!” ‘The right honourable gentleman, said Lord 
John Russell, has denied the correctness of the report of the speech. 
Why, it appeared in the Standard and other newspapers of the day ; 
it was afterwards quoted by Lord Radnor in the House of Lords ; and 
now he takes THE FIRST AND ONLY OPPORTUNITY of giving it a contra- 
diction.’ 

It may well be doubted whether a thousand denials of this 
speech by Mr Shaw would, in such circumstances, be available. 
A phrase or two may be denied with effect, and surely he could 
mean nothing beyond that; for no one can possibly believe, that 
he would hav e reserved his denial till this time, if the substance 
and general tenor had not been truly given. 

But startling as such things are, there are a set of men whose 
claims to political honesty are just as moderate, and who, afraid 
of the open avowal of ‘their Tory sentiments, vote with the 
Opposition, while their hearts being with the Ministry, they are 
ready at any time to run away from their colours and desert. 
These men come in for popular a as opponents of the 
Government; and they dare not act, as fain they would, for fear 
their real principles should be found out, and they shaald stand 
convicted of practising a fraud on the honest electors, who chose 
them in ignorance of their character. What is the consequence ? 
They prevented the great body of the Reformers from taking an 
effectual and manly course; that of passing a vote expressing 
distrust of the Tory Cabinet, and requiring its removal. Thus 
do these individuals more eiicctually betray the cause which the 
people sent them up to support, than even those persons who 
break their promises. ‘To be sure, a ministry that can stoop 
and cling to place, with the utter impossibility of carrying a 
single measure, must be devoid of all shame. What can be 
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equal to the disgrace of their situation—to be every night de- 
feated on every question—to be wholly incapable of obtaining 
a single vote—even on the arrangement of the business—with- 
out the permission of their adversaries? No public men were 
ever yet so lowered—so meanly humbled in the eyes of all the 
world; and the Reformers may indeed rejoice in the humiliation 
of their enemies, without forgiving or forgetting the conduct of 
those pretended liberals, whose shuffling behaviour alone, or 
joined with the meaner spirit of the Tories, prevented such degra- 
ded antagonists from being forcibly expelled. 

Of the Ministers—of such as Sir Edward Knatchbull, and 
indeed of Sir Robert Peel, and still more of Mr Goulburn — 
little needs be said. We are far from rejecting their advances to 
the Reformers. We are very far from blaming them for coming 
round to our faith. We receive all converts, especially all men 
of respectability and talents, like Sir Robert Peel, with open 
arms, ‘They may be admirable, useful, nay, perfectly honest coad- 
jutors—and God forbid we should ever yield to any ery which 
should close for ever the door to all amicable co-operation upon 
ground which they may now desire to walk upon with the Liberal 
party. But when we are called on to abandon the Government of 
the country tothem, on the faith of theirconversion—to place in their 
hands the fate of Reform, and take it from those of the Reformers, 
merely because, in order to maintain themselves in office, they put on 
Reform colours—surely it is right and prudent to pause, and ask if 
such miraculous conversions can be sincere—especially in men like 
the Knatchbulls and the Goulburns. ‘There is no getting over 
this. If they were sincere Reformers, how comes it to pass that 
they turned out the Reform Ministry—dissolved the Reform Par- 
liament—and opposed, with all the influence which a feeble Go- 
vernment possessed, every Reform candidate at the late general 
election? This question has been asked again and again, and it 
has never yet been answered. 

Is there, we would ask, any man of reflection who can survey the 
passing scene unmoved by the degradation into which the actors 
in it are so rapidly and so surely bringing all public character—the 
irreparable injury they are inflicting upon the cause of political 

virtue? Nothing in the worst times of our monarchy—not even 
in the profligate times that succeeded the Restoration—is worse 
than what we have lately seen. No court in any of the worst go- 
verned and least pure kingdoms of the Continent has ever display- 
ed such disregard of public principle—and to crown the whole, we 
have an administration which has, in all but one, of near a dozen 
divisions in the House of Commons, been defeated by majorities 
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of a Parliament, to obtain which that of the Reform was dis- 
solved. 

But this subject is intimately connected with some notice, which, 
therefore, becomes necessary, of the state of other parties as w ell 
as the Ministry ; and there cannot be any doubt, that it is far 
easier to show faults in the Government party, than to find an- 
other which is faultless. 

First, as to the Opposition—composed, we are continually 
told, of so many hues and shades as makes it impossible to 
desery any one thing in which they agree, except in hostility 
to the Government. No sooner, say ‘the latter, do you turn 
us out than the period of your dissensions arrives; and your ma- 
jority falls to pieces from the seeds of destruction which its bo- 
som carries. You are a mass of repugnant and self-destructive 
elements—a conglomeration of mutually repellent particles— 
a mob of creatures eternally fighting, biting, slandering, be- 
traying one another ;—your motto, * every man for himself’ 
—your practice, ‘ beggar my neighbour, without enriching my- 
‘self.’ Such is thelanguz ue of the Conservatives; and possibly there 
is some ground for it, among the inferior portions of the great party 
in question. But that the description applies to the whole, or any 
large bulk of it, we take leave to deny. ‘There are two hundred and 
eighty men, perhaps more, i in that body, as honest, straightforward, 
singlehearted reformers as ever were assembled within four walls. 
They are real friends of the people; they are the stay of the 
country; the hope of all good men; the pride of the liberal 
cause, whose friends they faithfully represent, and whose 
steady and constant progress they are ‘firmly resolved to ensure. 
They care for no intrigues about place or power, and they 
will do their duty, whoever may be in power,—if the deter- 
mined friends of improvement, supporting them—if the mock 
friends, watching and controlling them—if the enemies, oppos- 
ing thom. Such men are above acting on selfish and narrow 
views; they have no personal feelings to indulge; they regard 
the country and the cause, and they will sink all less dif- 
ferences in order to compass great ends. ‘That they will require 
a Ministry of true and tried Reformers, we do not in any way 
question. If none such can be formed, the great body of men 
to whom we look will withhold its confidence, and only regard 
measures. But if any Ministry can be formed upon right popular 
principles, and composed of men known to the people, and tried 
in the people’s service, to that Ministry they will assuredly lend 
a general support. It is very possible that there m may difficulties 
be found in making such a cabinet ; and that from the necessity 
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of the case, the reign of the Conservative party may be continued 
for a little while. Support they will have none that any minister 
of an honourable character can be satisfied with. They will have 
only a small, precarious, uncertain majority. No business will be 
done with any steadiness 3 ; no security will be afforded for any 
government measure being carried ; no confidence will be enjoyed 
by it, either at home or abroad. It will drag on a feeble, puny, 
and degraded existence, until such time as its adversaries can 
acquire, from experience, a sense of the necessities of concord in 
power as well as union in opposition ; and from that moment the 
‘Tory Ministry will be at an end. 

Thus much we have said of the Ministry and the Opposition 
—the two great parties in the State—and we believe with per- 
fect impartiality towards both. ‘There has, however, a third 
party arisen, which, by the name of the Section, is a good deal 
talked of, and contains in its ranks some highly estimable men. 
Of these we would speak with all kindness and with all respect 
—for we have no right to doubt that their motives are pure; 
and the services they have heretofore rendered to the State give 
us the right to believe in their integrity as statesmen. But no 
such feeling can prevent us from fearlessly giving our opinion 
upon the nature of all such parties. 

We do not deny that times may occur when the violent extre- 
mities of two leading parties in the state, and the excess to which 
each is pushing its doctrines, may call upon reasonable and mode- 
rate men to separate themselves from both—and form a third 
party. But there must, in order to make this course either neces- 
sary or safe, be a very marked difference in opinion between the 
middle party, and each of the extremes—for it is a course suspi- 
cious in all ordinary times, and full of danger to public virtue. If 
the difference is accidental, temporary, inconsiderable, we may 
be assured that it is only made a pretext for separation ; and 
that the natural and the honest place of the dissidents is not 
between the two combatants, but, on certain terms, and under 
certain protests, in the ranks of one. ‘The mere forming of such 
a third party, for the sake of keeping apart from the other two, 
and having a junto to yourselves, is, of all proceedings, the worst 
which any sti itesman can adopt. Only consider the very founda- 
tion on which such a junto must stand ; and you will perceive 
that want of principle is the very bond of its union—that is to 
say—as far as men of strong understi inding are concerned, Sepa- 
ratism is the object in view; and all they do must be directed 
towards maintaining a distinction with the other parties, whether 
there be any difference or not. Now, how often can persons in 
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public affairs honestly say that they differ with both the Minis- 
ters and the Opposition? How few questions are there which 
have more than two sides—an aye and a no—a right and a wrong ? 
In the ordinary course of affairs, therefore, the middle men 
must needs be in the wrong, and they must be so knowingly and 
wilfully. Their object, in each case that arises, is to find out 
a ground of disagreeing with both parties—no matter how 
strong, how clear “their own real opinions may be—no matter 
how decidedly they may feel that the Minister is right, and 
should be supported, or wrong, and should be opposed. The 
Sectionary must differ with him—he must refuse to go along 
with him, else he becomes a Ministerial man—he is no longer 

Sectionary—he loses his separate existence—he is absorbed 
in the Treasury body. So, if he agrees ever so much in 
his conscientious opinion, with the Opposition — if his con- 
viction goes to the whole length of their proposal—the wary 
Sectionary must hold off—he dares not fully assent and entire- 
ly support—for this would be to destroy his separate exist- 
ence, and confound him with the great ‘liberal party, to the 
annihilation of the section. Thus “the fear of destruction is 
always before his eyes; he acts under constant pressure of 
the dread of political ‘death ; it is as much as his life is worth— 
his sectionary life—to act as his real opinions would dictate. 
He must act against his real principles for his very life: he acts 
under the constant necessity of outraging his conscience to pre- 
serve his existence. 

Accordingly we may observe, how fatal to all manly, inde- 
pendent, straightforward conduct, such middle party attach- 
ments have always proved to their victims. The name such 
persons used to bear was sufficiently descriptive of their po- 
licy. ‘They were called ‘ Trimmers ;’ persons few in number, 
who, taking advantage of the nearly equal balance of the 
great parties, trim the scales, and make themselves of an im- 
portance infinitely greater than naturally belongs to their weight. 
This is indeed the main inducement to form such middle par- 
ties. The temptation is irresistible, if a dozen or two of poli- 
ticians can rise into the importance of a great body, and in- 
fluence decisions as certainly as if they were two or three hundred 
strong. The same motive which leads to form such a party, leads 
to recruit its number. Two classes of politicians chiefly resort to 
it. First, feeble-minded men, who never dare to hold any opi- 
nion fully and strongly, and to its extent, but would always seek 
shelter in a half or middle course, from the dread of extremes, 
which may often be the only consistent, and correct, and safe 
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line to preserve ; and, secondly, place-wanting men—jobbers— 
seekers of preferment—aspirers to coronets—who like to fight 
in a small body, because they are likely (as Gibbon said) to 
share more largely in the division of the spoil; in a word, who 
like to bring their votes where they may bear the highest price. 
Such are the recruits who naturally supply the ranks of the 
Trimmers, or, as they are now termed, the Section, but without 
adding to their reputation. We believe no persons can be fur- 
ther removed from any likeness to such followers, than their 
‘ respected and able leaders. 


No. CX XID. will be published in July. 
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Book of the Constitution of Great Britain, by Thomas Stephen. 8vo. 
lus. cloth, 

A Collection of all the Statutes in Force, respecting the Relief and 
Regulation of the Poor, with Notes, by J. T. Pratt. 8vo. 21s. boards. 

A Summary of the History and Law of Usury, by J. B. Kelly. 8vo. 
9s. boards. 


Brady and Mahon’s Summary of the Stamp Duties. Second edition. 
18mo. 5s. cloth. 


History of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations in the United 
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Kingdom, by H. A. Merewether and A. J. Stephens. 3 vols. Royal 
Svo. 41. 14s. 6d. boards. 

Archbold’s Peel’s Acts. Third edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 28s. bds. 

Prater on the Conflict between the Laws of England and Scotland. 
8vo. 3s. sewed. 

The Practice of Courts Martial, &c. by Captain William Hough. 
New edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Basanquet’s New Rules in Pleading. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Addenda to Bankrupt Acts, &c. by C. Sturgeon, Esq. 12mo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Gifford’s English Lawyer. Twenty-first edition. Svo. 16s. 6d. bis. 

—_——— and Irish Lawyer. 8vo. 17s. boards. 

MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 

Treatise on the Nature, Principles, &c. of the Gun, by William 
Greener. 8vo. 153. boards. 

Dix’s Treatise on Land Surveying, by Maynard. Sixth edition. Royal 
12mo. 8s. bound. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Gaitskell on Mental Derangement, with Observations on Lunatic 
Asylums. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Gums; their Structure, Growth, Connexions, Diseases, and 
Sympathies, by G. Waite. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Tables and Diagrams illustrative of Chemistry and Pharmacy, by John 
Murray, M.D. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

The Practice in the Liverpool Opthalmic Infirmary for the year 1834, 
by H. Neill. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

Principles and Illustrations of Morbid Anatomy, by J. Hope, M.D. 
coloured lithographic drawings. Royal 8vo.  5/. 5s. cloth. 

Philosophy of Health, by Southwood Smith. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 
7s. cloth. 

Treatise on Lesser Surgery, from the French of Bourgery. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

Exposition of the Nature, Treatment, and Prevention of continued 
Fever, by H. M‘Cormac, M.D. S8vo. 6s. boards. 

Dr Gregory's Elements of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
Fourth edition, revised, &c. Svo. 15s. cloth. 

Table of Medical Botany for the use of Students, by John Barnes. 
Folded on cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Insanity, and other Disorders affecting the Mind, by J. 
C. Prichard, M.D. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Observations on the Causes and Treatment of Ulcerous Diseases of 
the Leg, by J. C. Spender. Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Spratt’s Obstetric Tables, Part I. Second edition. 4to. 21s. cloth. 

Lewis's Plates of the Muscles of the Human Body. 4to. 15s. boards. 

Treatise on the Formation, &c. of Urinary Calculus, by J. G. Crosse. 
Ato. 2/. 2s. plain. 2/. 12s. 6d. coloured. 

Lectures on Promoting and Preserving Health, by T. Hodgkin, M.D. 
18mo. 4s. cloth. 

Human Physiology, by Dr Elliotson, Part I. Svo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 
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Practical Compendium of the Diseases of the Skin, by J. Greener, 
M.D. S8vo. 12s. boards. 

Treatise on Headachs, by Dr G. H. Weatherhead. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Manual of Experiments illustrative of Chemical Science, by J. Mur- 
ray. Fourth edition. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Consumption ; Why so Fatal? by John Turrell. Svo. 5s. boards. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by Dr A. T. Thom- 
son. Second edition. In one vol. 8yo. 21s. boards. 

The Epidemics of the Middle Ages, from the German of Dr Hecker. 
Translated by Dr Babington ; Part II. “ The Dancing Mania.” 12mo. 
6s. cloth. 

Sketch of the History of Medicine, by Dr J. Bostock. Svo. 7s, 6d. el. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 

Nimrod’s Hunting Tour ; with Anecdotes, &c. of Sporting Men. 8vo. 
15s. boards. 

Shakspeare’s Hindustani Dictionary. Third edition. 4to. 7/. boards. 

Marshall’s Tables of Interest, at 4 per cent, for 365 days, from £100 
to £10,000. S8vo. 8s, boards. 

Library of Useful Knowledge ; Treatise on Algebraical Geometry, by 
Rev. S. W. Wand, M.A. S8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Campaigns of the 28th Regiment since their return from Egypt in 
1802, by Lieut.-Col. C. Cadell. Post 8vo. 9s, cloth. 

Partington’s British Cyclopzdia, Division I., (Arts and Science). 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. 15s. each, cloth. 

Bibliopegia; or the Art of Bookbinding in all its Branches, by J. A. 
Arnett. Nine engravings. 18mo._ 6s. cloth. 

Hebrew Characters derived from Hieroglyphics, by John Lamb, D.D. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Book of the Heart ; or Sentimental Pocket Companion. 5s, morocco. 

The London Catalogue of Books, brought down to December 1834. 
Svo. 16s. cloth. 

Brady’s Treatise on the Family Game of Six Card Cribbage. 1s. sd. 

Million of Facts, by Sir R. Phillips. New edition, 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

Domestic Life in England, from the earliest Period to the Present 
Time. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain, by E. Baines, 
jun, Esq. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

The Cotton Spinner’s Manual. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

The Epistolary Guide, by J. H. Brady. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

The British Wine Maker and Domestic Brewer, by W. H. Roberts. 
12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. X. Part II. 4to. 18s. boards. 

The Traditional History of Cromarty, by H. Miller. Foolscap 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Crown Glass Cutter and Glazier’s Manual, by William Cooper. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Ram Comul Sen's English and Bengalee Dictionary. 2 vols, Royal 
4to. 5/. 5s. cloth. 

Cooke’s Universal Letter Writer, New edition, 24mo. 2s. 6d, bds, 
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New System of Domestic Cookery. New edition. 5s. 6d. boards. 
Lilly's Introduction to Astrology. S8vo. 14s. 

New and Complete Man of Business, by R. Percival. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 

Essay on the Archeology of our Popular Phrases and Nursery 
Rhymes, by J. B. Ker. Second edition. In 2 vols. Vol.I. 12mo. 
6s. boards. 

Hardy's Register of East India Ships, with Supplement. Fourth edi- 
tion. 12mo. 17s. 6d. cloth. The Supplement separate. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The Marriage Almanac, or Ladies’ Perpetual Calendar. 32mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

A Fragment on Mackintosh, being Strictures on his Dissertation pre- 
fixed to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Magazine of Natural History, by J. C. Loudon, Esq. Vol. VII. 
8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

American Ornithological Biography, by J. J. Audubon, F.R.S., &c. 
Royal 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

Grammar of Entomology, by E. Newman. 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Synopsis of Insects belonging to the Family of Phasmide, by G. R. 
Gray. 8vo. 3s. Gd. sewed. 

A History of British Fishes, by William Yarrell, F.L.S. With up- 
wards of four hundred woodcuts, comprising all the species and illustra- 
tive vignettes. To be completed in 14 Monthly Parts. Price 2s. 6d. 
each. Parts I and II. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Mathematical Researches, by G. B. Jerrard, A.B. Part II. 8vo. 2s. 
6d. sewed. 

The Revolutions of the Globe familiarly explained, by A. Bertrand, 
M.D. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

On the connexion of the Physical Sciences, by Mrs Somerville. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Facts, Laws, and Phenomena of Natural Philosophy, from the French 
of Quetelet. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Collection of Examples on the Integral Caleulns. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Essay on Chemical Attraction, by G. L.. Hume. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Lardner’s Elements of Euclid. Svo. New Edition, 7s. boards. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

The Mayor of Wind-Gap, &c., by the O'Hara Family. 3 vols. Small 
8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Manuscripts of Erdely, a Romance, by G. Stephens, Esq. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Probation, and other Tales. Second edition. Post 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Facts and Fictions, or Gleanings of a Tourist. Foolscap 8vo. 7s, cl. 

Maid of Padua, a Venetian Tale, by Mrs Galland. 4 vols. 12mo. 
11. 4s. 

Mysterious Bridal, by W. L. Stone. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

Penruddock, a Tale, by the Author of Waltzburgh. 3 vols. Post 
8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 

Romance of Many Lands, 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1d. 11s, 6d. boards, 
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The Stranger in America, by Francis Lieber. 2 vols. Small 8vo, 21s. 
boards. 

The Picture and the Prosperous Man, by the Author of the Exile 
of Idria. 3 vols. Small 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Two Friends, a Novel, by the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. 
Small 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Pantika ; or, Traditions of the most Ancient Times, by William Howitt. 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 1/. 1s. boards. 

The Exile of Erin; or, the Sorrows of a Bashful Irishman. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 17. 1s. boards. 

Selwyn in Search of a Daughter, and other Tales, by the Author of 
Tales of the Moors, &c. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Heir Presumptive, by Lady Stepney. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 1d. 11s. 
6d. boards. 

Sketches of a Sea Port Town, by H. F. Chorley. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
1/. 11s, 6d. boards. 

Hennebon, or the Countess of Montford and Bertha of Burgundy. 3 
vols. Post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Marsdens and the Daventry’s Tales, by the Author of Traits and 
Traditions of Portugal. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 17. lls. 6d. boards. 

The Natural Son, a German Tale, translated from Spindler, by Lord 
Albert Conyngham. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Scenes and Stories, by a Clergyman in Debt. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 17. 
11s. 6d. boards. 

Abdalla the Moor, &c., a Romance. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. boards. 

Provincial Sketches, by the Author of “ The Usurer’s Daughter.” 
Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sketch Book of the South. Small Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Sydney Beresford, a Tale of the Day. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. bds, 

Pierce Falcon the Outcast, a Novel, by Emma Whitehead. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Finesse, a Novel. 2 vols. Royal 12mo. 21s. boards. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Winter Leaves. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. boards. 

St Leon, a Drama in three Acts. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Recreations in Rhyme, by a Cornubian. Small 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

Chaos and the Creation, an Epic Poem. Royal Svo. 145s. cloth. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. Twelfth edition. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. bds. 

The Bridegroom and the Bride, and other Poems, by A. Park. 12mo. 
5s. cloth, 

Nuge Poetic ; Original Poems, by J.G. Ryan. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, by H. H. Wilson, M.A. 
Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Riches of Chaucer, by C. C. Clarke, with 20 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
12mo. 18s. cloth. 

Zella, and other Poems, by S. R. Garrett, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cl, 

The Village Churchyard and other Poems, by Lady E. S. Wortley. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, boards. 

Original Scottish Songs, by Alex. Hume. 12mo. 33s, 6d. cloth. 
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Legends of the North, and Border Minstrelsy, selected chiefly from the 
works of Sir W. Scott, with illustrations. 4s. cloth. 

The British Months, a Poem in twelve parts, by Bishop Mant. 2 vols. 
9s. cloth. 

The Saxon’s Daughter in Six Cantos, by N. Michell. 12mo. 5s, bds. 

Vigilla, or Night Watches, a Poem, by W. Ball. S8vo. 7s. Gd, bds. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 48mo. 5s. cloth. 

Selections from the English Poets, Chaucer to Milman. Foolscap 8vo. 
4s. cloth. 

Helen of Coquetdale, &c., Tales in Verse. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Louisa A. Twamley’s Poems, with Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Sir W. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, illustrated by thirteen engra- 
vings on steel. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Butler's Hudibras, with notes, by the Rev. T. R. Nash. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. boards. 

Sonnets ; Meditative and Devotional, by T. Albin. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Gray’s Elegy, written in a country churchyard, each verse illustrated 
by a woodcut, from designs by eminent living artists, a verse and illus- 
tration occupying a page. S8vo. 9s. boards. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Treatise on Friendly Societies, by C. Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. 5s, 

The Black Book, a new edition, with an appendix. 8vo. 2l1s, cloth. 

Influence of Democracy on Society, by an American. Post 8vo. 5s. 
6d. cloth. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Third Series. Vol XXV. (Fifth 
and last volume of Sessions of 1834.) Svo. 30s. boards. 

The Reformation of the Church of Ireland, by D. Dewar, D.D. 8vo. 
Is. sewed. 

Parliamentary Test Book. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

Fragments from the History of John Bull. 12mo. 5s, cloth. 

Parliamentary Indicator. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Pocket Companion, 1835. 18mo. 4s. cloth. 
Lord Durham's Speeches on Reform. 8vo. 4s. 
Reid's Political Career of the Earl of Durham. 12mo. As. 6d. 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Miriam, or the Power of Truth, a Jewish Tale. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Eight Lectures on Fellowship with God, by J. Sandford, B.A. 12mo. 
4s. Gd. cloth. 

On the Use and Governance of Time and Temper, by Rev. W. Jawitt, 
M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

York Psalm and Hymn Book. New edition. 32mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Treasury of Scripture Knowledge. Foolscap 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

acini Bible. Foolseap 8vo. 30s. cloth or demy 4to, with 
margin for MSS., same price. 

Letters on Future Punishment, with Notes, illustrative and explana- 
tory. Foolscap 8vo. 7a. 6d, cloth, 

The New Testament, with various readings and maps, 32mo. 5s, 6d. 
bound. 

Lord Mandeville on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Royal 8yo. 16s. cl. 
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The Rev. Baptist Noel on the Sanctification of the Sabbath. 18mo. 
Is. cloth. 

Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity. 32mo. 2s. cloth. 

Dr Samuel Miller on the Office of Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Renoult’s Letter to his Father on Religion. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Chronological and Geographical Chart from the Commencement of the 
Gospel Narrative to the Ascension of Our Lord, with a key, by R. 
Mimpriss. 21s. on roller; 1/. 2s. 6d. in cloth case. 

Four Sermons on the Spirit of Holiness, by J. H. Evans. 12mo. 2s. 
Gd. cloth. 

The Book of Revelation, with Notes, by Rev. Isaac Ashe, A. B. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

Family Prayers, by the Author of Explanatory and Practical Com- 
ments on the New Testament. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Villeroi ; or, Religion founded on Principle, not on Excitement. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

Goodwin's Exposition of 9th Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
with Preface by Thomas Jackson. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Church at Philippi; or the Doctrines and Conduct of the Early Chris- 
tians illustrated. 12mo. ds. 

Bible Lives from the History of the Old Testament, by B. H. Draper. 
2 vols. 32mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Summary View and Explanation of the Writings of the Prophets, by 
John Smith, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Rev. James Anderson's Sermons on Elijah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Hints to Young Clergymen, by an Incumbent. 12mo. 2s. boards. 

A Discourse on Death, by Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 
As, cloth. 

The Church Liturgy explained and Illustrated, by M. A. Rundall. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Nine Sermons on the Church Catechism, by Rev. J. W. Hatherell. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The Book of Genesis, with Observations and References, by Rev. R. 
W. Sibthorp. Imperial Svo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Rey. H. Gauntlett’s Sermons, with Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. boards. 

Book of the Heart; or, Plain Meditations, by Rev. J. Jones, M. A. 
12mo._ 6s. cloth. 

Twenty Sermons, by the late Rev. Wm. Howels. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Christianity compared with Unitarianism, by Baptist W. Noel, M. A. 
18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Bread of the First Fruits, or Meditations on Select Passages. 12mo. 
6s. cloth, 

Sober Views of the Millennium, by Rey. T. Jones of Creaton. 12mo, 
Is, sewed, 

Abbott's Young Christian Abridged, by Rev. J. W. Cunningham. 
18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Scriptural Emblems, 32mo, 2s. 6d, tuck. 
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Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical Fathers, by William Osburn, jun. 
8vo. 10s. cloth. 

Revealed Characteristics of God, by G. B. Kidd. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Elements of Truth; or Missionary Assistant, by J. Rondeau. 18mo. 
cloth. 

Letters to a Friend on Objections against the Church of England, by 
Rev. A. S, Thelwall. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Christian Freedom, chiefly taken from Bolton's “ True Bonds.” 12mo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Sees of England, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, by T. Sep- 
pings. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Rev. H. Blunt’s Discourses on the Doctrinal Articles of the Church 
of England. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards, 

Practical Piety, or the Rules of Life deduced from the Scriptures. 
32mo. 1s. cloth. 

The Child’s Book of Repentance, by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Village Prayers for the use of Families, by Rev. J. W. Brooks. New 
edition. 18mo. 1s, 6d. cloth. 

Rev. A. Cooper’s second week of Family Prayers. 18mo. 2s. sheep. 

Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Commentary on the New Testament. Part IV. 
9s. cloth, and Vol. II. Svo. 18s. cloth. 

Stonehouse’s Sick Man’s Friend. New edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

The Doctrines of Friends, or the Religious. 

Le Veritable Ami des Enfans. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

The Bride’s Book ; Code of Morals for Young Married Women, select- 
ed by Mrs H. C. Caddick. 32mo. 2s. 6d. silk. 

Oriental Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures, by J. Roberts. 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

Letters of a Pastor to his Flock, by J. H. Evans. 32mo. 1s. cloth. 

Historical Epitome of the Old and New Testament. Fourth edition. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

Puritan Farm; or Old Ways kept up in New Times, by a Paritan 
Family. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

A Guide for Family Devotion, by Rev. Alex. Fletcher. 4to. 25s. cl. 

A Manual of Private Devotion, by Bishop Blomfield. 18mo. 1s. 3d. cl. 

Rev. Thomas Marshall’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Rev. Matthew Henry’s Communicant’s Companion. New edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Percy's Key to the New Testament. New edition. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion. New edition. 18mo. 4s. cloth. 

Six Plain Sermons on the Sabbath, by Rev. J. B. Owen, B.A. 12mo. 
4s. cloth. 

Lectures on the Spirit and Temper of the Christian Religion, by M. 
Allen, M.D. Second edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Rev. R. Meek’s Comment on the Gospels and Epistles for Passion 
Week. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Spiritual Despotism, by the Author of “ Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm.” Syo, 10s, 6d. boards, 
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Burnet on the Deity of Christ. Second edition. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

_ Biblical Hermeneutics, or the art of Scripture Interpretation, from the 
German of Dr Seiler, with Notes, by Rev. W. Wright, L.L.D. 8vo. 
14s. cloth. 

Baptist W. Noel on the Sovereignty of God in Saving Sinners. 18mo. 
2s, 6d. cloth. 

_ Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer for young children. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Rev. Thos. Bissland’s Sermons at St Paul's, Winchmore Hill. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Anthologia Sacra; Christian Aphorisms, &c. 18mo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 

Rev. Edward Greswell’s Exposition of the Parables, &c., Vols. IV. 
and V. in three parts. 8vo. 1). 16s. boards. 

Thoughts on Union to Christ and abiding in Him, by Sosthenes. New 
edition. 32mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Sunday School Reward Book, Part I., Selections from the new 
versions of the Psalms. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Views of Christian Truth, Piety, &c., selected from the writings of Dr 
Priestley, with his Memoir, by H. Ware, jun. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

Bible Questions, by W. Humble, Part I. Old Testament, Part II. 
New Testament. 12mo. 2s. 6d. each, cloth. 

Parochial Sermons, Vol. II. (for the Festivals of the Church,) by J. 
H. Newman, M.A. S8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Baxter's Directions for Weak Christians, with a Preface, by Rev. H. 
J. Sperling. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

STATISTICS. 

Analysis and Compendium of Population Returns, Church Establish- 
ment, Parochial Assessments, &c. &c., 1801—1835, by J. Marshall. 4to. 
87. 3s. cloth. 

India; its State and Prospects, by Edward Thornton, Esq. 8vo. 10s, 
boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Coghlan’s Pocket Picture of London. 32mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

History of Evesham, by George May, illustrated. Svo. 9s. boards. 

Topography of Thebes, and General View of Egypt, by J. G. Wilkin- 
son. 8vo. 1, 10s. cloth. 

National History and Views of London, from Original Drawings, by 
Eminent Artists, edited by C. F. Partington, with 600 engravings. 2 
vols. Svo. 21s. cloth. Large paper, proofs 2/. 2s. Silk. With coloured 
map of London, 3/. 3s. morocco. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyage round the World, by James Holman, R.N., Vol II. 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and Sicily, by the Rev. G. W. 
D. Evans. 3 vols. S8vo. 10. 16s. boards. 

A Tour through North America, by P. Shirreff, a farmer. 8vo, 12s, 
boards, 

Tour on the Prairies, by the Author of the Sketch Book, Post 8vo, 


9s, 6d. boards. 
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The Channel Islands, by H. D, Inglis, second edition, in one vol. 
post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

R. N. Danbar’s Cruise, or a Prospect of the West Indian Archipela- 
go. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Winter in the Far West, by C. F. Hoffman of New York. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Visit to Iceland in the Summer in 1834, by J. Barrow, jun. Post 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Excursions in the Mediterranean, (Algiers and Tunis,) by Major Sir 
Grenville T. Temple, Bart. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Ten Years in South Africa, with Wild Sports, by Lieut. J. W. D. 
Moodie. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. boards. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Little Fables for Little Folks, with 20 woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Alan Gilbert's last Birth-Day. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Arithmetic for Young Children. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

British Child’s Spelling Book, by H. Innes. 12mo. 1s. cloth. 

Barwell’s Little Lessons. Square. Second series. 3s. 
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